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The Rise and Fall ofa Lumber Town 
by Samuel T. Dana 


of the United States Forest Service 


NE fine morning in June, r910— 
the 17th, to be exact—a hotel 
man from New York State 

neared the town of Cross Fork, Pennsyl- 
vania, in an unusually complacent mood. 
Good humor was, to be sure, a strong 
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point of his, as it should be of all land- 
lords; but to-day his face beamed even 
more jovially than usual, for was he not 
about to mount one more step in the lad- 
der of prosperity? 

Business in his home town had fallen 
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“THIS IS THE FOREST PRIMEVAL ''—IN POTTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, AS RECENTLY AS 1893, 
PRACTICALLY VIRGIN FORESTS STILL PROTECTED THE SPRINGS AND 
SHELTERED THE DEER 


off, and for some time the conviction had 


been growing upon him that a change of. 


climate would be good for his health, to 
say nothing of his pocketbook. He felt 
that he had been particularly fortunate 
in his choice of a new place to settle. 
Cross Fork was a railroad terminus, with 
a population of some two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred people, and he re- 
membered having heard traveling men 
speak of it approvingly as one of the live- 
liest little towns in Pennsylvania. Surely 
prospects must be good there for an en- 
terprising and experienced hotel-keeper 
like himself. 

So perhaps it is no wonder that he ap- 
proached the town with rosy visions of a 
prosperous future. Next day, however, 
the heavens wept with him as he hastened 
homeward, a sadder but a wiser man. 

What was the matter? Simply that he 
was too late. The big sawmill which had 
been the life of Cross Fork had shut down 
for good the year before. Since then the 
town had been transformed as if touched 
by the magic wand of an evil genius. 


When the man from New York State 
alighted from the train, he was greeted by 
a heap of ruins—for the station had 
burned down the previous autumn, and 
had not been rebuilt. When he went up- 
town, he found more ruins. Here were 
the remains of what had once been one 
of the leading hotels; there, those of an 
entire block of stores and residences. 
Property could be bought for a song; but 
who wants to sing when the concert is 
over and the audience is leaving as fast 
as it can get away? 

On that 17th of June, 1910, Cross 
Fork was truly in a sad condition. No 
prodigal could more effectively have 
wasted his substance in riotous living. 
For some fifteen years the town had been 
on one glorious spree, and now it lay dy- 
ing in the midst of desolation—a splendid 
example “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” 

Some seventeen years before the hotel 
man’s ill-timed venture the southern part 
of Potter County, in north-central Penn- 
sylvania, was largely an untamed wilder- 
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ness. To be sure, in the early fifties, Ole 
Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, 
had attempted to. establish a community 
of his countrymen there. Eight hun- 
dred settlers were brought in, and the 
colony was formally inaugurated by Bull 
with the words: 

“We are to found a new Norway, con- 
secrated to liberty, baptized with inde- 
pendence, and protected by the Union’s 
mighty flag.” 

But his hopes were destined never to 
be fulfilled. A year later he discovered 
that the title to the one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand acres which he had 
purchased and paid for in full was fraud- 
ulent. He had been duped by a Phila- 


delphia lawyer and land-agent, who, on 
being confronted by the righteous anger 
of the excited violinist, added insult to in- 
jury by attempting to poison him. 

Ole Bull bought enough land from the 
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rightful owner to protect the colonists al- 
ready established there, but he was un- 
able to secure the entire tract. His set- 
tlement dwindled away, and forty years 
later the ruins of his unfinished castle 
and a few abandoned farms were all that 
was left to tell the tale of the artist’s 
dream and the lawyer’s duplicity. 

In the year of grace 1893, practigaily 
virgin forests still protected the springs 
and sheltered the deer. Most of the 
white pine had been taken out in the 
early days, but the hills were still clothed 
with hemlock and hardwoods. These 
were a continuation of the famous Black 
Forest a few miles to the east, popularly 
reported to be so dense that in places it 
was impossible to read a newspaper at 
noonday. However this may have been, 
it is certain that southern Potter County 
boasted some of the finest hemlock tim- 
ber in the State. 


























THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FORESTS—-THE LUMBER INDUSTRY HAS MOVED ON, LEAVING 


DESOLATION 


IN ITS WAKE 
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In the fall of that year the Lackawan- 
na Lumber Company broke ground at the 
junction of Cross Fork and Kettle Creek 
—two of the streams that form the head- 
waters of the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna—for what was to become the 
town of Cross Fork. There were then 
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ginia City, or even a Manhattan, where 
the price of lots jumped from twenty-five 
dollars to thirty-five hundred in a day, 
and a bath in a round tin tub cost the 
cleanly disposed as much as three dollars. 

Nevertheless, for a sawmill town in the 
sober old commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
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MAIN STREET, CROSS FORK, AT THE HEIGHT OF THE TOWN’S PROSPERITY (1905), WHEN IT HAD 


SEVEN HOTELS AND ABOUT TWO THOUSAND 


perhaps five or six families in the valley, 
and all of Stewardson Township had a 
population of less than five hundred. By 
the next year many dwelling-houses had 
been erected, and stores and hotels were 
in full swing. 

In 1895 the sawmill started operations, 
and a branch of the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna Railroad was extended south to the 
town from the main line. Logging rail- 
roads ran in all directions, the woods rang 
to the sound of the ax, and the entire re- 
gion was a scene of feverish activity. 


BOOM DAYS AT CROSS FORK 


A frontier town had sprung up almost 
overnight. It did not, of course, pretend 
to compete with some of the boom min- 
ing-camps in the West. It never expe- 
rienced the thrills of a Goldfield, a Vir- 


INHABITANTS 


Cross Fork 
pumpkins.” 


was unquestionably “some 
Its citizens modestly ad- 
mitted that it was the most remarkable 
town in the Keystone State, and even its 
rivals condescended to refer to it as “a 
marvel of industrial activity.” 

Business unquestionably was active. 
The Lackawanna Store, run by the Lack- 
awanna Lumber Company, did a larger 
trade than any other store in Potter 
County. Yet it had plenty of competi- 
tion, for Cross Fork also contained five 
groceries, a dry-goods shop, a millinery- 
shop, two clothing-stores, a shoe-store, 
two drug-stores, a hardware-store, a 
sporting-goods store, and numerous other 
retail establishments. It had three doc- 
tors, a dentist, and two undertakers. Its 
post-office was one of the few interna- 
tional money-order offices in the county, 
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and action by the President and Senate 
of the United States was necessary to ap- 
point its postmaster. 

Seven hotels—one of them ranked high 
among the best in Potter County—offered 
a welcome to the traveler. Three restau- 
rants, one of which advertised to purvey 
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Odd-Fellows. Others socially inclined 
derived their amusement from the local 
literary society, card-clubs, and dances. 
Ten young ladies, apparently of classical 
tastes, formed themselves into a club 
called the Belle Decem—the Beautiful 
Ten. Let us hope that they deserved the 


























MAIN STREET, CROSS FORK, IN I9QI3, SHOWING MEN ENGAGED IN THE TOWN’S ONLY SURVIVING 
INDUSTRY, THAT OF REMOVING ABANDONED BUILDINGS 


anything that Delmonico’s did, ministered 


to the wants of the inner man. Licensed 
saloons there were none, but each hotel 
had a bar, supplied by the wholesale 
liquor-store, and there were unlicensed 
“blind tigers,” or “ pigs’ ears,” galore. 
Gambling-dens and disorderly houses 
also flourished, and any one who really 
wanted to be wicked had every oppor- 
tunity to be so. 

Lest this should give an unfair impres- 
sion of the town, it should be added that 
there were also four churches, and the ef- 
forts of these were supplemented by oc- 
casional visits from traveling evangelists. 
The W. C. T. U. was active. So also was 
the Y. M. C. A., which had a fine build- 
ing, with a gymnasium and baths. 

For those with fraternal leanings there 
were lodges of Masons, Maccabees, and 


name, and note the statement of the 
Cross Fork News, in recording one of 
their meetings, that they had a “ rip- 
snorter of a time.” Local dramatic talent 
found an outlet in frequent amateur per- 
formances at the town’s opera-house, 
where plays by professional companies 
were also staged from time to time. 
Educationally, Cross Fork was well up 
in the front rank. Its combined high 
school and graded school was a large, 
fine-looking building, steam-heated, well- 
furnished, and supplied with all the latest 
laboratory equipment. Here some two 
hundred and fifty pupils were taught 
much more than the three R’s. At the 
commencement exercises on May 5, 1905, 
Florence G. Ellison delivered a gradu- 
ating oration on “ Sunshine and Shadow,” 
Charles J. Erickson on “Thought,” James 
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A. Weaver on “ Courage,” and Effie L. 
Skelton on “ Non Sibi Solum.” 


A “ HUSTLING NEWSPAPER ” 


Something more should be said of the 
Cross Fork News, which for eight and a 
half years strove ““to give the happenings 
of the town in a bright and pleasant man- 
ner” once a week. It did more than 
that, however; it strove also to improve 
social and political conditions in the town 
and in the county. 

Naturally, such an attempt rendered 
the editor persona non grata in certain 
quarters. So bitter did this feeling be- 
come that it called forth such head-lines 
as the following, which appeared in the 
issue of February 17, 1905: 


GANG, HARD HIT BY NEWS, 
WILL MAKE EDITOR LEAVE 


That is What a Man Has Said Who 
Claimed to Know All About It 


EDITOR DEFIES THEM ALL! 


News is the People’s Paper and Here to Stay, 
Regardless of Threats to the Contrary. 


All in all, the paper unquestionably 
lived up to its own modest description of 
itself, first as “ a hustling paper in a hust- 
ling town,” and later as “ a live paper in 
a live town.” 

Other evidences of the liveliness of the 
town were to be found in its band, its en- 
terprising hose-company, and its success- 
ful baseball team, in whose ranks were 
included professionals on the pay-roll of 
the Lackawanna Lumber Company. Still 
further evidence, though scarcely so de- 
serving of praise, was the tendency to- 
ward disorder, which is so often tolerated 
by boom towns, with their worship of in- 
dividual liberty. Strange as it may seem, 
Cross Fork was never incorporated and 
never had a policeman. As the Vews put 
it, “ one would be at liberty to operate a 
Gatling gun in the streets here, and we 
doubt if there would be more than half a 
dozen dissentient voices.” 
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As to the population of the town, opin- 
ions differ. ‘The census of 1910 showed 
a population of 1,299 in Stewardson 
Township, but this did not include South 
Cross Fork, just over the line in Clinton 
County; and then every one knows that 
census figures never do justice to his 
home town. Cross Fork itself owned up 
to about twenty-five hundred, and en- 
thusiastic boomers sometimes ran it up 
toward three thousand. The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forestry places the 
population, in the period of prosperity, 
at about two thousand, and this is prob- 
ably a fair and conservative estimate. 

Certain it is that in the heyday of 
Cross Fork the population exceeded the 
accommodations. Laborers with families 
were constantly leaving town, not because 
there was no work to be had, but because 
there were no houses in which to live. 

So far as modern improvements were 
concerned, the town was well off. Two 
separate  electric-light systems made 
things brilliant by night, while two water 
systems and good sewerage provided sat- 
isfactory sanitation. Telephones installed 
by a local company, and well patronized, 
made gossip easy and facilitated business. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF PROSPERITY 


The fountain from which all this pros- 
perity flowed was, of course, the big saw- 
mill of the Lackawanna Lumber Com- 
pany. This, as has been said, started 
operations in 1895. It was burned down 
the next year, and in 1897 was replaced 
by a bigger, busier, and better mill: This 
in turn was destroyed by fire in the spring 
of 1903, together with thirteen million 
feet of stacked lumber in the yards. 

Such little accidents were not allowed 
to delay things long, however, and by 
autumn of the same year the biggest, 
busiest, and best mill of the three was in 
full swing. It had a daily capacity of two 
hundred and thirty thousand board feet, 
which meant a yearly capacity of sev- 
enty-two million board feet. In other 
words, as the inhabitants of the town 
pointed out with justifiable pride, “ the 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK OF RESTORATION-—-REFORESTATION OF THE DENUDED HILLSIDES 
HAS BEEN UNDERTAKEN BY THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


lumber cut of two years would be more 
than sufficient to encircle the globe with 
boards an inch thick and twelve inches 
wide.” 

The value of the annual output of 
rough lumber was in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. Much of this was fur- 
ther manufactured at the planing-mill, 
run in conjunction with the sawmill by 
the Lackawanna Lumber Company, which 
also maintained a lath-mill and its own 
machine-shops. 

Another industry which helped to keep 
things booming was the stave-mill estab- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Stave Com- 
pany. It started operations in 1897, pur- 
chasing its timber in the woods from the 
Lackawanna Lumber Company, but do- 
ing its own logging. This mill also had 
its own machine-shops. A kindling-mill, 
a shingle-mill, and a hub-factory also ex- 
isted for longer or shorter periods. 

Breaking records was a favorite pas- 
time for Cross Fork’s industries. The 
spirit of rivalry, of push, of hurry-up in 
general, was always in the air. Every 
woods - crew was anxious to beat the 


record of another, or to set its own one 





notch higher, and the company, of course, 
had no objection. 

The cut of the Lackawanna Lumber 
Company reached its high-water mark in 
January, 1906. During that month the 
sawmill came to the front with a cut of 
6,659,695 board feet, the lath-mill cut 
2,254,300 pieces, and the planing-mill 
boasted of 2,286,988 board feet planed 
and matched. During the same month 
the stave-mill made former records look 
like the proverbial “thirty cents” by 
cutting 3,626,170 staves, and 136,520 
pairs of heading. 

Back of all this activity in the town 
was the woods work of getting out the 
logs and sending them to the mills. Log- 
ging railroads ran up every creek bot- 
tom, and lumber-camps abounded. In 
addition to the timber cut for the Cross 
Fork mills, some twenty million board 
feet, or more, were driven every year 
down Kettle Creek and the Susquehanna 
to Williamsport. 

About five thousand lumberjacks—or 
“hicks,” in local parlance—were engaged 
in the work. They were of the rough, 
roving type characteristic of their calling. 
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For the most part unmarried and home- 
less, they lived from hand to mouth, sav- 
ing money in the woods only to squander 
it to the last red cent as soon as they 
struck town. For them conversation and 
oaths, civilization and debauches, were as 
inseparably connected as living and 
breathing. When the hicks came to 
town there was, indeed, something doing 
in Cross Fork. Then it was— 


Hooray for to-day, and hooray for to-night, and 
forget all the rest of it, boys. 

Hold on, Mr. Barkeeper, close up your jaw! 
We're paying for all of this noise. 

We won’t mosey out, and we won't set down, 
and you can’t keep a one of us still; 

You can charge, if you want to, so much for a 
yawp; we'll settle all right in the bill! 


Then, having got the fever out of their 
systems, they would return to the woods 
to recuperate and prepare for the next 
spree. When sober they were good work- 
ers, too. One crew claimed to have es- 


tablished a world’s record by loading 
forty railroad cars with fifteen hundred 


and twenty logs, containing more than 
one hundred and seventy thousand board 
feet, in seven and a half hours. To those 
who have never loaded logs themselves, 
these figures may seem more impressive 
when it is pointed out that each log was 
handled separately, and that the average 
time required for loading was less than 
twenty seconds to each log, inclusive of 
time spent in moving the loader from one 
car to another. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF CROSS FORK 


But would this prosperity continue? 
Those of Cross Fork’s inhabitants who 
knew anything about sawmill towns 
feared in their hearts that it would not. 
The following description of a neighbor- 
ing town, which appeared in the News 
of March 30, 1906, might well have been 
read as a prophecy of Cross Fork’s 
future: 


The town of Cammal is fast becoming a rival 
to Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village.” Twelve 
years ago there was a population of nearly four- 
teen hundred in the town. To-day there are less 
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than one hundred persons. living there. Then a 
fair-sized dwelling there rented for eleven dollars 
a month. To-day the same house can be had 
for two dollars a month—indeed, there are a 
score or more dwellings that can be had for the 
keeping up of repairs. The cutting out of the 
timber and removal of the sawmills that gave 
the town its mushroom growth are accountable 
for its decline. 


The only difference in the two cases 
was one of degree. Cross Fork flew 
higher, and therefore was destined to fall 
farther and harder. 

Thoughts of the future were not al- 
lowed to interfere with present enjoy- 
ment, however, and the town obeyed lit- 
erally the injunction to “eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we shall die.” Perhaps 
this ‘reckless philosophy was inspired in 
part by a spirit of fatalism, and in part 
also by failure to appreciate fully what 
the future had in store for Cross Fork. 
In August, 1903, for example, the News 
remarked editorially: 


Cross Fork, to say the very least, is good for 
twelve or fourteen years of hustle, and no 
knowing what may be done by the end of that 
time to keep the place as it is to-day, the most 
hustling town in Potter County. 


The editor overshot his mark. The be- 
ginning of the end actually came in less 
than six years. 

The big sawmill of the Lackawanna 
Lumber Company closed down in April, 
1909; and by autumn of the same year 
the exodus from the town was in full 
swing. One of the hotels burned down 
in June and another in July. From 
then on sporadic fires were fairly com- 
mon, until in February, 1910, a whole 
block was destroyed. 

This was too much for the fire-insur- 
ance companies, which up to that time 
had paid all losses promptly. if not cheer- 
fully. All existing policies in Cross Fork 
were canceled, and the companies refused 
to write any new ones. Possibly the rem- 
edy was a drastic one. Certainly it ef- 
fected an immediate cure. Fires stopped, 
and in their place was started a series of 
forced sales. 
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Every one was anxious to liquidate 
such assets as he might have and to clear 
out. Five-room frame houses, with 
steam, water, and bath, were offered for 
twenty-five dollars, and seven-room 
houses for thirty-five, without finding a 
buyer. Many dwellings were torn down, 
and everything salable shipped out by 
rail. 

In the winter of 1912-1913 the stave- 
mill followed the sawmill. In the fall of 
1913 the Buffalo and Susquehanna Rail- 
road, which for some time had been run- 
ning only three trains a week, discon- 
tinued its service entirely, and the next 
spring it tore up the rails. That was the 
coup de grace; Cross Fork was dead. In 
four years its population had shrunk 
from two thousand or more to sixty-one! 

No longer did the woods resound to 
the blows of the ax and the shouts of the 
fellers; no longer did the town answer 
merrily to the hum of the saw. The for- 
ests were gone, and with them had de- 
parted the prosperity of a region of little 
value for agriculture or mining. Fires 
had followed lumbering; puny fire-cher- 
ries, sumacs, and blackberry-bushes now 
grew where mighty hemlocks had once 
flourished. Desolation reigned supreme. 


A DESERTED VILLAGE 


To-day Cross Fork’s streets are over- 
grown with weeds, and cattle graze in 
them undisturbed. Only one indifferent 
hotel and three small stores are now left 
of the galaxy that formerly flourished 
there. The high school still stands in all 
its glory, but, with only twenty-two pu- 
pils to be taken care of, it is a glory that 
the town would be only too glad to dis- 
pense with. 

To put it bluntly, the school is for sale, 
equipment and all, for one thousand dol- 
lars. The building alone, exclusive of 
equipment, cost eighteen thousand when 
it was first erected. It has ten large 
rooms, floored, ceiled, and finished in 
Georgia pine. The walls, which are plas- 
tered and tinted, are adorned with pic- 
tures and maps. There is a good-sized 
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cellar, with a first-class steam furnace in 
excellent repair, as are also the plumbing 
arrangements. The desks and seats are 
likewise in good condition. There are 
eight hundred feet of running blackboard 
more than forty-two inches wide. Many 
text-books, a good deal of laboratory 
equipment, and two organs are also in- 
cluded. All of this is for sale for one 
thousand dollars, and still no purchaser 
comes forward. What a rare opportunity 
for any one with a weakness for white 
elephants! 

Then there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Instead of paying for the school 
building entirely out of current. taxes, the 
township issued three thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds. These were in six series 
of five hundred dollars each, payment on 
which was to begin in 1902 and continue 
for six years. As it turned out, however, 
the school board, “ owing to financial dif- 
ficulties,” did not pay the bonds as they 
matured, and the debt still remained on 
the township after the bottom fell out in 
1909. Asa result, the tax rate for school 
purposes, which in 1898 was as low as 
two and one-half mills, is now two and 
one-half cents on the dollar. 

Similarly, the road supervisors in 1901 
and 1904 borrowed in all forty-six hun- 
dred dollars payable “ on demand.” Like 
the school bonds, these notes had not 
been paid when the crash came, and the 
burden now rests upon the few people 
still left in the township. The tax for 
road purposes is now ten mills, as against 
five mills in 1898, and even this rate is 
insufficient to meet the interest on the 
bonds, to say nothing of the principal and 
the money required for current work. 

Real-estate values in the township, ac- 
cording to the official figures, have de- 
creased from $896,862 in 1904 to $18,815 
in 1914, and the town would have been 
absolutely bankrupt if it had not been 
for assistance rendered by the State. 

“Even cities have their graves,” .and 
Cross Fork’s looks both wide and deep. 
Nevertheless, cities may also have their 
resurrections, and there are indications 
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that a revivified, more wholesome, and 
more permanent Cross Fork may yet rise 
from the ashes of the old. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


Even while lumbering operations were 
in full swing, the State of Pennsylvania 
began to buy up cut-over land in Potter 
County. These purchases gradually in- 
creased as the cutting progressed, until 
to-day the State owns more than forty- 
one thousand acres in Stewardson Town- 
ship, including the site of the town of 
Cross Fork. Practically all this land is 
chiefly valuable for permanent forest pro- 
duction, and it is being handled by the 
State with this end in view. 

Fire protection has been assured by 
the building of lookout towers, the clear- 
ing of fire lanes, and the employment of 
forest, rangers. Roads have been brushed 
out and ditches dug. Springs have been 
cleaned and repaired. Telephone - lines 
have been maintained, and in some places 
extended. Reforestation of the denuded 
hills has been begun by the planting of 
white pine and other trees. 

The State has, in short, regarded its 
lands as a permanent investment, and 
has set out to manage them in a business- 
like way. As the local residents have 
gradually come to realize this fact, their 
original attitude of at least partial hos- 
tility has been replaced by one of cordial 
cooperation. Their fear that public own- 
ership might be accompanied by yards 
of red tape and volumes of burdensome 
restrictions has been dispelled, and they 
are now ready to admit that the State is 
a good landlord. 

In Cross Fork itself the State has ac- 
complished wonders in bringing order out 
of the chaos that followed the collapse of 
the town. Old buildings have been torn 
down, excavations have been filled in, 
and rubbish in general cleared away. 
The buildings belonging to the State have 
been painted and put in good repair. The 
mill-pond has been drained and cleaned, 
and the cribbing along the creek reen- 
forced to prevent washing. As a result, 
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an orderly little country hamlet has ap- 
peared as if by magic out of the rack and 
ruin of the former town. 

Furthermore, the State has repaired 
the main water system of the town, and 
supplies water to the present inhabitants 
free of charge. In connection with this, 
a fire department is also maintained by 
the State. Some street tree-planting has 
been done, and more is planned. A small 
public library has been started, which is 
open to all without charge. Plans have 
also been formed for the establishment 
of a recreation-room for children and of 
another for older people. Basket picnics, 
with music, for the entire community, 
have proved a great success. 

From a financial standpoint the State 
has been the salvation of Cross Fork. 
Not only has it saved the town from 
bankruptcy by contributing annually two 
cents for every acre of State land for 
schools, and an equal amount for roads— 
which now amounts to an annual contri- 
bution of $822.80 for each purpose—but 
it has also saved the individuals them- 
selves from starvation. 

The land is of so little value for agri- 
culture that the people are unable to 
raise sufficient crops to feed themselves, 
and would have had to move out or die if 
it had not been for work furnished by the 
State. As it is, the employment which 
the State offers them in planting, con- 
structing improvements, and doing other 
work on its forest lands is enough to en- 
able them to eke out a meager living. 

As the cut-over lands begin to bear 
timber once more, the State will try to 
establish new wood-using industries in 
Cross Fork, which will increase in size 
and importance as the forest comes back. 
Then the town will once more resound 
to the hum of the saw, and will again 
contribute its share to the production of 
the world. 

Never again will it see a sawmill ca- 
pable of turning out six million board 
feet of lumber a month, for the cut from 
the State lands will be limited to what 
they actually produce each year. In- 
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stead, 1t will see what is far better—a 
number of smaller but more stable indus- 
tries, supporting a thriving forest com- 
munity of permanent homes. 


A TALE THAT POINTS A MORAL 


So runs the tale of Cross Fork. It is 
merely a striking illustration of a com- 
monplace occurrence in the development 
of America. Many another sawmill and 
lumbering town has had a similar his- 
tory. A brief period of strenuous and 
even frenzied existence has been followed 
by sudden death, with prospects for a 
distant—sometimes very, very distant— 
resurrection. 

Until comparatively recent years the 
policy, or perhaps lack of policy, on the 
part of the Federal and State govern- 
ments in the handling of their forest lands 
has been such as to invite waste and to 
discourage permanence in the wood-using 
industries of the country. Pennsylvania 
is not alone in having disposed of its fin- 
est woodlands for twenty-six and two- 
thirds cents an acre, only to buy them 
back again for three or four dollars an 
acre after the timber has been removed 
and the land devastated by fire. 

Throughout the country millions of 
acres of public land of far greater value 
for forest production than for agriculture 
or mining have been allowed to pass into 
private ownership. No particular blame 
attaches to the landowners and lumber- 
men for proceeding to realize as soon as 
possible all that they could from such 
lands. Popular opinion, for the most 
part, has looked on forests in much the 
same light as mines—as a natural re- 
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source which should be turned into cold 
cash as rapidly as possible. 

So it is not to be wondered at that cut- 
ting proceeded feverishly, with a reckless 
disregard for the future. Timber was 
forced on the market ahead of any real 
demand for it, and the forest capital of 
the country was rapidly depleted. Money 
circulated freely, but only a comparative- 
ly few got rich, and the public as a whole 
suffered seriously. Permanent industries 
and permanent homes were made impos- 
sible, and deserted villages have marked 
the trail of the industry. 

To-day we know better. We know that 
the welfare of the nation demands that a 
forest should not be treated as a mine, 
but should be so handled as to make it 
possible to cut the same amount of tim- 
ber year after year from any given area. 
We know, too, that for the long-time 
investment which such management in- 
volves, public rather than private owner- 
ship will have to be relied on. 

The work of reconstruction which the 
State of Pennsylvania is now undertaking 
at Cross Fork points the way to what 
can be done under similar conditions else- 
where. Above all, however, it is impera- 
tive to prevent repetitions of the tragedy 
in regions where it is not yet too late. 
The attainment of both objects lies in 
retaining and extending public ownership 
of lands primarily valuable for forest pro- 
duction. Only in an ownership which 
builds for the future as well as for the 
present can we hope for the highest pos- 
sible development of our forest resources 
and the establishment of prosperous, per- 
manent forest communities. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE 


YEAR after year unto the silent door 

The changing seasons bring their blight and bloom; 
But courtesy is cold, and yesterday 

Guards every silent room. 


Yet when, returning home, birds build and sing 
Within the garden’s cloistered gloom, it seems 
To stir in topmost boughs of memory 
Sweet, old, forgotten dreams. 


Juliet Marsh Ishan 
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“TT DON’T know where to begin.” 
| “ Then begin at the end.” 

The advice that Ten Eyck Jones 
gave Philip Rochester was entirely pro- 
fessional. Rochester was a man of what 
is snobbishly known as position. So was 


Jones, but his position was that of “ best- 
seller.” 


Hence the professional quality 
of the advice. In life, as in letters, there 
is nothing like getting to the point. 

Rochester, indicating a chair, dropped 
into another. 

The chair that he indicated stood next 
to a table, which, heaped with costly 
futilities, had a cover that extended to the 
floor. The room itself—large, wide, fur- 
nished gravely with infinite taste, and 
lighted by two shaded lamps—was som- 
ber and, at the moment, soundless. The 
windows, high and draped, gave on one 
of the quietest streets in the metropolitan 
bedlam. 

Jones, seating himself, got out a ciga- 
rette-case and looked about for a match, 
wondering, as he did so, what was up. 

Fifteen minutes earlier, as he was 
rising from dinner at his club, Rochester 
had telephoned, begging him to come at 
once; and it was in response to that 
hurry call from a man whose college pal 
he had been that the novelist was then 
with the millionaire. That something was 
wrong with his friend Jones had already 
noted, though the shaded lamps did not 














reveal the fact that Rochester’s face was 
ashen. 

“You tell me to begin at the end,” 
Rochester resumed. “I will. Nina is 
dead.” 

Jones sat back. In the surprise of the 
announcement his cigarette-case slipped 
from him. 

Nina was—or now, more exactly, had 
been—Rochester’s wife. Only the day 
before Jones had seen her on Fifth Ave- 
nue; yet, as always, in seeing hér, he 
omitted to admire. She was amazingly 
pretty, but behind her cameo features he 
had divined the shrew. 

Rochester half raised a hand, glanced 
at it, let it fall. Still under thirty, he 
had an ascetic face and dense, black hair. 
As usual with him, he was dressed in a 
threadbare fashion which, for a man of 
large means, is eminently correct. 

Jones’s appearance was less fastidious. 
Though a novelist, he did not look it. He 
looked like a man of the world to whom 
much is absurd and nothing important. 
None the less, the surprise of the an- 
nouncement shook him a little. In an 
effort to rally, he leaned over, groped 
for his cigarette-case, and, not finding it, 
straightened. 

Rochester, whom the mummery per- 
haps perplexed, motioned. 

“Tt was in this room, shortly before 
dinner. She had just entered the house. 
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I was standing where you are seated. She 
came in, looked at me, gasped, half 
circled, crumpled. I sent for a physician 
—not hers, for the life of me I could not 
remember his name—but for any one. In 
relatively no time an imbecile named 
Folsom appeared. He said it might be 
her heart.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Jones, who, 
however indifferent to the lady, was a hu- 
man being and found but that. 

“ But,” Rochester continued, “ Folsom 
.said that as he had not previously at- 
tended her he would have to notify the 
authorities. That is why I telephoned. 
I suppose the coroner may be here at any 
moment.” 

Jones sat up. 

“ Phil, you have my deepest sympathy. 
If there were words of consolation, I 
would express them. There are none.” 

As Jones spoke, he considered the pic- 
ture—Nina Rochester strolling in and 
falling dead. It was as extraordinary as 
his own fiction, which, however, is not 
saying much. 

“ But,” he added, “ don’t you see, there 
will have to be a post-mortem?” 

Bleakly Rochester nodded. 

“ That is why I asked you to come. I 
may need bail.” 

Jones blinked. Bail! Was there any- 
thing behind all this, he wondered? 

“Let me ask you,” he said, “ did Mrs. 
Rochester complain at all?” 

“Of her heart?” Rochester 
“ Oh, constantly.” 

As he spoke, he stood up and turned a 
switch. Abruptly the somber room was 
brilliant, and Jones saw that his friend 
had gone dead-white. 

But the answer satisfied him. He was 
about to say as much when a servant 
appeared announcing the coroner and the 
coroner’s physician. Presently the two 
entered, one thin and vicious as a snake, 
the other fat, with a fabulous nose. 

“Mr. Rochester?” the thin man began, 
addressing Jones. He waved at his com- 
panion. “ Dr. Mordecai.” 

The novelist got up. 


asked. 
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“My name is Ten Eyck Jones.” 

“ The writer?” the coroner threw out. 
“T have been reading one of your 
stories.” 

‘“* You must have been very idle,” Jones 
negligently replied. Indicating his friend, 
he added: “This is Mr. Rochester.” 

Already, and with but a glance, the 
coroner had taken the latter in. Already, 
the house, the appointments, the relaxing 
atmosphere of wealth had impressed him. 
Usually in a case that promised to be 
sensational—and this case certainly was 
promising—-hot and heavy he went at it; 
but at the moment the ambient influences 
restrained. There was time enough, he 
thought, and he patted his chin. 

“ Dr. Folsom reports—”’ 

“Quite so,” Rochester interrupted. 
“When he was here, I was too overcome 
to be entirely coherent. It is very natural 
that he should have reported a death to 
which Dr. Barker, my wife’s physician, 
whose name at the time I could not get, 
would have certified readily. Dr. Barker 
knew that Mrs. Rochester’s heart was 
weak. He had warned her about it. 
None the less, latterly she had been work- 
ing practically night and day for a relief 
fund. It was too much for her. She over- 
did it. Probably you have charities of 
your own, Mr. Coroner. In that case, 
and in her name, I shall be glad to give 
you a thousand dollars for them.” 

Instantly, but in French, Jones inter- 
vened. 

“ Don’t be a fool!” 

The coroner’s eyes had narrowed. 

“Ts that a bribe, sir?” 

Quite as quickly Rochester took it up. 

“You probably think that I don’t want 
an autopsy; and if so, you are right. I 
would like to spare the feelings of my 
dead wife’s family as much as possible. 
At the same time, if you have so much as 
the shadow of the peradventure of a 
doubt, then, if only for my own sake, I 
must insist on a post-mortem.” 

The coroner, swallowing something that 
did not taste like a thousand dollars, 
shifted. 
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“ Let me see the body,” he said. 
“ This way,” Rochester replied. 


II 


THE next moment Jones was alone. 
Professionally, if metaphorically, he 
cocked an eye. There was something 
queer here, something behind the scenes. 
What was it? 

For a year and a day he had seen little 
of Rochester, who, for a while, had been 
visiting in Massachusetts. From there 
he had written to Jones, among other 
things, about a Puritan girl whom he said 
he was to marry. Subsequently he had 
shown up in town, but as one does when 
one has been hit, hard hit, hit on the 
head. He had become moody, remote, 
inaccessible. 

Afterward, without further allusion to 
the Puritan maiden, Rochester’s marriage 
to Nina Varian had occurred. Whether 
it had been a success, no one save himself 
and his bride could have told; and now 
her heart had interfered. Suddenly it 
had stopped, and, discarding her flesh like 
a raiment, she had gone—in a jiffy, like 
that! 

It was certainly odd, Jones reflected, 
and the oddity of it was heightened by 
Rochester’s demeanor, in which there was 
no sign of grief, or of anything, except 
perhaps of funk—the funk of a man too 
trained to-betray it. Only in his curious 
pallor and in his equally curious bribe 
had it been revealed. 

In an effort to clarify the situation 
Jones once more felt for his cigarette- 
case. Remembering that it had slipped 
from him, he bent over and groped be- 
hind the table-cover that reached nearly 
to the floor. 

But now he had it—or no, he had some- 
thing else. He drew it out and found 
himself looking at a six-shooter, which 
among the costly futilities of the room 
was incongruous as a pike in a tank of 
goldfish. Unsummoned, an empty re- 
mark of Rochester’s returned to him, 
charged now with significance: 

“ I was standing where you are seated.” 
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Strangling an oath, he threw the pistol 
back under the table, and, fumbling again, 
discovered the case. Then, straightening, 
he opened the case, took a cigarette, and 
was looking for a match when the three 
men reappeared. 

“You tell me this lady was interested 
in some charity?” the coroner was saying. 

Rochester nodded. 

“ Yes, and that reminds me—”’ 

He pressed a button, sat down at the 
table opposite Jones, got a check-book 
from a drawer, and began to write. 

““T have made it to bearer,” he added 
as he finished, and handed it over. 

Greasily the fat physician coughed and 
rubbed his fabulous nose; but the coroner, 
folding the paper, said: 

“T will have a word with Barker, and 
then I will authorize Folsom to certify 
accordingly.” 

At the door, in answer to the pressed 
button, a servant stood. 

“Show these gentlemen out,” Roches- 
ter said: 

“Well?” Jones put in when they had 
gone. 

Rochester stood up, crossed the room, 
recrossed it, closed the door. 

“ Well, that’s over!” 

With quick sympathy Jones eyed him. 

“It must be a relief.” 

Rochester mopped his face. 

“ Yes, for her family it will be. I am 
glad to have spared them that. They 
are very decent people. Besides, what I 
said was the absolute truth, though I did 
pot tell all of it.” 

Jones twisted. 

“So I rather supposed. 
to tell me?” 

With an intake of the breath, Rochester 
sketched a gesture. 

“Yes, but beforehand tell me some- 
thing. Do you think murder is ever 
justified?” 

The sudden query was like the point 
of a rapier, and Jones backed from before 
it. Yet immediately, and in spite, too, of 
the six-shooter on the floor, he felt that 
whatever else may have happened, the 


Do you care 
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possibility which the question evoked 
was absurd. Even Bluebeards no longer 
slaughter their wives. They perhaps find 
it simpler to love them. 

That view—the optimism of which he 
later revised—steadied him. Lightly he 
was about to reply that he had killed 
any number of people in cold ink; but, 
judging the lightness ill-timed, instead he 
asked for a match. 

Before Rochester could supply him, 
the servant entered. 

“ Mrs. Varian, sir.” 

Rochester turned to Jones. 

“ That’s her mother, poor soul!” 

Jones, at once on his feet, stretched a 
hand. 

“ T’ll look in again, Phil.” 

He was as good as his word. On the 
morrow he returned to the house, and 
again the day after, but fruitlessly. 
Rochester was invisible. ‘“ He is suffer- 
ing from after-shock,” Jones concluded, 
and, apart from attending the funeral and 
sending the usual flowers, he desisted 
from further effort. 

Later a note came, thanking him, say- 
ing that Rochester was leaving town, and 
Jones wondered if he were en route for 
Massachusetts and the Puritan girl; but 
that amourette, he decided, had clearly 
been ended. Even otherwise, Rochester 
was too recently a widower to renew it. 

Yet what was behind that widower- 
hood Jones could not picture. All that 
he could see was the pistol. 


Ill 


It was then October. June had come 
and was going before Jones saw Roches- 
ter again. 

It was in his own workshop—a room 
containing no other evidence of the life 
known as literary except a vast table, 
upon which was a thin sheaf of copy. 
Upon the manuscript was a stiletto, long, 
wicked, brilliant, which, one adventurous 
night in Madrid, he had found—in Ifis 
back. Long since he had recovered from 
its quick acquisition. Now he used it as 
a paper-weight. 
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It was otherwise serviceable. It in- 
spired. Engraved on the glittering blade 
was a promise—“ Penetrabo.” 

“T have been away,” Rochester very 
needlessly explained, after Jones had 
greeted him. ‘I have been to Caracas, 
to Rio, to Montevideo. I have been try- 
ing to get away from myself. The task 
is not humanly possible. I failed.” 

Amicably Jones looked him over. He 
was less abominably dressed than before, 
end tan had covered the pallor of his 
face. Otherwise, too, he had changed, 
and not unbecomingly. His hair, former- 
ly blue-black, had an eighteenth-century 
powdered effect. It was white. 

“Tl have a cigar, if you’ve got 
one,”’ resumed Rochester, seating himself. 
‘““ And something else,” he added as Jones 
shoved a box at him. 

‘“ Anything you wish, Phil.” 

Rochester, lighting a cigar, considered 
him. 

“T want you to do what only a novelist 
can. I want you to double your person- 
ality, to put yourself in my place and 
tell me how, given the circumstances, you 
would have me act if I were a character 
in one of your stories.”” Rochester paused 
and flicked his ashes. “God knows I 
have tried to find the way,” he continued; 
“but I cannot. Fate is against me!” 

“Fate has nothing against any of us, 
Phil, except, indeed, such things as we 
may have against ourselves.” 

Rochester shook himself. The idea 
was too massive for immediate digestion. 
Divining which, Jones, with ready sym- 
pathy, tacked. 

“Tell me what is troubling you. It 
began in Massachusetts, did it not?” 

At the clairvoyance of that, Rochester 
stared; but at once memory raised a 
latch. 

“Yes, I wrote you from there. That 
was before my marriage. I had met 
somebody. I wrote you of it; but did I 
tell you her name? It was Priscilla. It 
does not picture her. No name could, 
except perhaps some one of those names 
that Poe gave to his heroines. She seemed 
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a-tiptoe on the threshold of the beyond. 
When I first saw her, I thanked her. She 
asked me why. ‘ Because,’ I said, ‘ you 
have shown me an angel.’ ” 

“T must use that!” Jones profession- 
ally reflected. 

“Do you remember Euphorion?” 
Rochester immediately asked. “ That 
Greek who, in Periclean days, painted 
only the mouth? He alone could have 
portrayed hers. It was-ideal. So, too, 
were her eyes. In the lumber-room of 
verse is a line that runs: ‘ Beauty, like a 
murmuring sound, had passed into her 
face.’ That line seemed made for her. 
It accompanied and announced her. I 
can hear it now, as I can hear her voice. 
The echo of both used to haunt me. There 
were days without number and nights 
without end when I thought the echo 
would drive me mad. On one occasion 
it did; but that was long afterward.” 

Rochester puffed, but vainly. Relight- 
ing the cigar, he resumed: 

“ At the time she represented the goal 


in that eternal steeplechase after happi- 
ness in which, shirted and capped in the 


colors of hope, we all take part. Does it 
not seem to you that few of us ever get 
there? We either fall by the way or miss 
it by a nose. It was my misfortune to be 
thrown at the last hurdle. A _ furlong 
more, and the cup was mine—or at least 
I thought so; but I was jockeyed out of 
it.” Suddenly shifting, he as suddenly 
asked: “Do you think murder is ever 
justified?” 

“ You put that question before, Phil,” 
Jones answered. 

“ Again and again I have put it. 
tell me, do you?” 

Professionally, if 
took it up. 

“The theory of crime is human and 
relatively modern. Formerly people did 
as they liked. Subsequently they devised 
rules for their own behavior. Those who 
broke the rules were treated as malefac- 
tors. The theory of crime is therefore 
human. As for murder, while usual and 
legitimate in Neozoic times, to-day it 


But, 


pontifically, Jones 
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properly belongs to the domain of mental 
pathology.” 

With deepening gloom Rochester con- 
sidered it. Then, and rather fiercely, he 
threw out: 

‘“ If you were wholly in love with a girl 
who was equally in love with you, and 
you were jockeyed out of it, how would 
you feel? How would you act? Would 
you be content to analyze the situation 
from the standpoint of history and thera- 
peutics?” 

Jones glanced at the stiletto. 

“ Few of us can tell in advance how we 
should act in any emergency. We may 
think we know, but that is because we 
don’t realize that we are apt to change 
our ideas about everything — except the 
high opinion which we have of ourselves.” 

Rochester, entangled at once in the 
coils of that aphorism, resigned himself 
to it. 

“Well, in any event, it was haphazard, 
in a village street, that I met her, and it 
was Nina who introduced me. The cir- 
cumstances were such that Nina could 
not very well do otherwise, but she ef- 
fected it as if saying: 

“* Here, off with your hat, and trot 
along with you!’ 

“Nina and I were both visiting at the 
same house. At the moment we were 
going on to luncheon at another house, 
and I thought she was just in a hurry— 
which she usually was. Then she marched 
me off. Meanwhile, after thanking Pris- 
cilla—a proceeding which Nina character- 
ized as being in very poor taste—I could 
not but remark the contrast between them. 
You would have said that they came of 
alien races, from different zones. Pris- 
cilla Mather, with her Puritan face, sug- 
gested a church; Nina Varian, with her 
Fifth Avenue atmosphere, resembled a 
bazaar. One was all soul, the other all 
life.” 

One was a lily, the other an orchid, 
thought Jones, who cared no more for 
orchids than he had for the late Mrs. 
Rochester. 

“ Well?” he proddingly threw out. 
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“ Well, there you have the cast of the 
drama—myself and these two girls. They 
were the leads. For minor characters 
throw in a deacon and a plumber.” 

“ A plumber!” Jones exclaimed. 

“Well, why not? Everybody can’t be 
a best-seller.” 

“The Lord forbid!” Jones fervently 
protested, while mentally foreseeing that 
in this moving picture the plumber was 
of course the villain. 

“The deacon,” 

- “was Priscilla’s father, 
psalm-singer in a duster. The plumber— 
but I will get to him presently. It was 
from Nina that I learned of him; but not 
until later. At the time I knew nothing 
except that I was young, that Priscilla 
was young, that we were both in the fes- 
tival of life, and of a life filled to the brim 
with hosannas. Throughout the green 
afternoons. and sudden dusks that I 
passed with her I had that sense of ex- 
hilaration which no grape has ever pro- 
duced, and of which only those in love 
with love are conscious. To employ a 


Rochester resumed, 
a_thin-lipped 


homely expression, I felt as if I could 


jump out of my skin. Perhaps I was a 
little insane, as a healthy and happy child 
will sometimes become. I can remember 
that I would laugh for no reason, and 
yet what better reason could there be? 
But the laughter ceased, the exhilaration 
passed, the hosannas died in my throat. 
I had thought paradise so neighborly. 
The bitterest lesson of life is that always 
it lies just beyond!” 

Rochester paused, opened and closed a 
hand. 

“ Between us no word had been said. 
It was her eyes that spoke. Mine had 
asked and hers had answered. No word 
had been said, yet our hearts had met. 
That is the ideal. Ours was the rapture 
of kisses without the contact of lips. We 
knew, and that knowledge transcended 
speech. We knew, and that knowledge 
exceeded bliss. In silence and the com- 
munion of spirit divinely we were be- 
trothed—or at least I thought so. It was 
then, when happiness had reached its 
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apogee, that, precisely as the lightning 
strikes and rescales the sky, it was then 
that happiness blinded and vanished.” 


IV 


At this point Jones lost the thread for 
a moment. He was thinking‘ of the cter- 
nal story, told first perhaps in Babylon 
and retold ever since—the story of lovers 
irreparably parted at the beginning and 
inevitably united at the end. It is a 
famous story. However old, it is always 
new, and Jones wondered if he could not 
retell it, with Priscilla and Rochester— 
under other names—for leads. 

Yet the manifest bribe to the coroner, 
and the antecedent object on the floor— 
these things blocked him. In considering 
them he must have missed something, for 
when he caught up with Rochester again 
the latter was telling of Boston, where he 
had gone for a ring, and where he had 
run into Nina. 

“When she told me,” he was saying, 
“T experienced the curious and by no 
means enviable sensation of falling from 
an inordinate height. I had a sense of 
struggle with the intangible, in which my 
brain seemed to tip.” 

“When she told you what?” inquired 
Jones, getting back at it. 

“ About Priscilla. It appeared that for 
a year she had been secretly married. 
Nina had stood up with her, and she told 
me of it—only, as she assured me, and 
as I realized, for my good. Yes, I realized 
that; but the goodness of it was that of 
the surgeon’s knife. God, how it hurt!” 

“ And what,” Jones asked, “did you 
say to the young woman when you saw 
her again?” 

“T did not see her again—at least, not 
for a long time. I couldn’t see her. Yet 
I did, and constantly. She haunted me.” 

Jones nodded. 

“ T can understand that. But why was 
she so—er—vwell, clandestine?” 

“ Because of her father, who would not 
hear of the plumber.” 

“O-ho!” Jones exclaimed. “ It was the 
plumber, was it, whom she married?” 
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“ Well, you see, from the way Nina put 
it, he was not an ordinary plumber; he 
was what you might call a wholesaler. It 
is true that—” 

“ At the same time,” Jones interrupted, 
“the fact could hardly console you.” 

“What could? I tried to forget—-not 
to remember, rather—but with grief no 
one can argue. To banish it there is 
nothing but time and silence.” 

“ And some one else,” Jones malicious- 
ly cut in. 

Rochester, exhaling 
through it at him. 

“As you say. Nina became my wife. 
As such, and more particularly since she 
is no longer here, I cannot decently say 
anything against her. But that you may 
understand the situation, I can, and with- 
out discredit to her, admit that she suf- 
tered from an affliction which, probably 
congenital,. was therefore not in the least 
her fault. She simply could not help it.” 

“ You are referring to her heart?” 

“ Well, yes, her heart. Now in that 
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novel of yours —‘In Silk and Scarlet,’ 
isn’t it— how was it that you defined 
jealousy?” 

“ Jealousy!” Jones blankly repeated. 


“T am sure I don’t know; but wait a 
second. ‘The barometer of the affec- 
tions was that it?” 

“No. You called it inflammation of 
the mind, and that, poor woman, is pre- 
cisely what she had. Nothing whatever, 
a chance remark, a momentary delay, the 
call of the telephone, anything, no matter 
what, was ground for suspicions which, 
believe me, were unfathomable. To argue 
with her was as profitable as talking at a 
phonograph. Once wound up, nothing 
could stop her.” 

Except a bullet, Jones with sudden in- 
sight reflected. 

“It is possible,” Rochester continued, 
“ that she cared for me; but it is the mis- 
fortune of the jealous that they must love 
as though they hated, and the quintes- 
sence of it all she distilled into scenes that 
made life so unendurable that I took to 
going out. Where? Anywhere. Wherever I 
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knew she would not be. And then, one 
day, I saw her.” 

Appreciatively Jones gestured. 

“From what you have told me, it was 
inevitable that Mrs. Rochester should 
have followed you.” 

“T am not speaking of her. 
Priscilla that I saw.” 

“And the plumber?” 

“No; she was alone. 
Avenue.” 

“ But you asked after him?” 

“ Yes, I did. I approached, raised my 
hat, and said: ‘ It is so long since I have 
seen you. I hope you are well. And how 
is your husband?’—words simple enough, 
as you will admit, but before them she 
backed and wilted. Actually I could see 
circles forming under her eyes. Shall I 
ever forget the look in them? It was the 
imploring look of a terrorized child. 
With that look she shrank from me and 
gasped: My husband?’ 

‘“‘T hastened to reassure her. .‘ Forgive 
me,’ I said, ‘ I know it is a secret; but it 
is one I have never mentioned, one which 
I never thought I should mention, one 
which I never thought could be.’ 

““* My husband?’ she tremblingly re- 
peated. 

““*T learned of it the day after I last 
saw you,’ I continued. ‘ Pray do not be 
alarmed. It was Mrs. Rochester who told 
me. She has not told any one else, nor 
shall I.’ 

“With a gesture infinitely pathetic she 
half raised a hand. ‘But I have no 
husband!’ 

“In view of what had gone before, that 
seemed a bit needless, and I tock it up. 
‘You have perhaps forgotten that my 
wife was your bridesmaid. She told me 
in confidence that you married a’— 
plumber, I was about to say, but some- 
how it seemed incongruous, and for it I 
substituted‘ a man to whom your father 
objected.’ 

“T had spoken very gently, but at each 
word she winced. It was as if I were 
striking her. Meanwhile her under lip 
had been quivering. I could see her bite 


It was 


It was on Fifth 
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it. She closed her eyes and threw her 
head back. I thought she was going to 
faint: As I realized afterward, she was 
reabsorbing her tears. But in a moment 
she looked at me, tried to speak, yet 
visibly she could not. Instead, she gave 
me a hand, and with the other she mo- 
tioned at a taxi. She moved toward it 
and got in. I would have followed, but 
she closed the door, lifted her two hands, 
and, her lip still quivering, murmured: 

““* May God forgive her, Philip! It is 
all untrue. I had intended to be yours.’ 

“*Where to, lady?’ the chauffeur 
asked. 

“She must have replied, for she sank 
back, the motor veered, it was off, and I 
was alone in the crowd.” 

Rather dramatic, Jones professionally 
reflected. 

Rochester motioned. 

“When people go mad, they are said 
to see red. Perhaps they do. What I 
saw was divorce. I saw, too, how it could 
be hastened; for I saw something else— 


a pistol, which I knew would be compel- 
ling, and which was then at the house. I 
hurried home. Nina was not there. I got 


the pistol and waited. Finally I heard 
her at the door, heard the servant open it, 
heard her step as she entered the room 
where I stood. 

“ How I looked, pistol in hand, I can- 
not say; but at sight of it and of me she 
stopped, her eyes widened, her mouth 
parted, she was going to scream. She 
must have seen that I knew. Then at 
once I came out with it. 

“* Vou lied to me! You told me Pris- 
cilla was married. You invented it to get 
me for yourself. Take that!’ 

“With the ridiculous noise of a fire- 
cracker, the pistol went off. Pointblank 
I had fired. She half circled and tumbled 
over on her face. I threw the pistol un- 
der the table and rang. When the ser- 
vant came I sent for a physician. You 
know the rest.” 

Jones, who had been surveying the 
ceiling, looked down. Before him, on the 
table, was the knife with the promise— 
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“ Penetrabo.” But beneath the surface 
of this drama he could not penetrate. 
The tale of it startled him into a belief 
in miracles. Only a procession of them 
could have preserved Rochester from the 
chair, and what deepened the marvel was 
the connivance of the physicians, whose 
examinations, however perfunctory, must 
have d'sclosed the truth. 

For a moment he eyed the knife, then 
the assassin. 

“T must say that you handled the cor- 
oner very adroitly! That relief-fund 
story which you advanced was, I take it, 
entirely imaginary. Even so, unless you 
bribed Folsom also—” 

“ T bribed no one,” Rochester protested. 
“Why should I? I did not want an 
autopsy. Who would? When Nina fell, 
I thought she had fainted. I had no idea 
she was dead. Do you suppose I had 
any intention of killing her? I hadn’t 
the slightest. All I wanted was to alarm 
her into leaving me and getting a divorce.” 

“ You certainly got one—with a bullet. 
That is very primitive, Phil!” 

At that Rochester started. He stared 
at the novelist, who, knife in hand, looked 
rather primitive himself. Relentlessly the 
latter continued: 

“IT would call it Neozoic, only there 
were no firearms then.” 

“ But—” began Rochester, staring still, 
and broke off. 

“ But what?” 

Impotently Rochester gestured. 

“Why, nodthing—nothing whatever; 
only I seem to have dropped a thread.” 

“ A thread!” Jones threw at him. “Is 
that the way you refer to your wife? It 
is true I never admired her, but then—” 

“Look here!” Rochester protested. 
“You are all at sea. In telling you that 
I fired pointblank, I seem to have omitted 
to dot the i’s. It was a blank cartridge 
that I fired. In a brief summary such as 
I have given, one can’t think of every 
detail. Besides, I thought you already 
had it. It is no palliation, I admit, yet-—” 

Jones had been twisting the knife. 
Now the device on it prompted. 
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“You mean that she died of fright?” 
“ Certainly I do.” 


V 


In sheer relief, Jones sat back. 

“ But,” Rochester resumed, “ none the 
less, I killed her.” 

Aridly, across the novelist’s face there 
passed a smile. 

“ Though I am not imaginative enough 
to believe in fate, I am sufficiently com- 
monplace to believe in an evil conscience. 
It was that that killed her.” 

Rochester shook his head. 

“ No, it was I.” 

Jones, knife in hand, turned on his 
friend. 

“You are ridiculous, that’s what you 
are. The essence of crime is the intent, 
and in the absence of intention, though 
you were tried for it, as you might have 
been, you would be acquitted. But I 
appreciate now as I never did before the 
attitude of the physicians and the coro- 
ner. Knowing nothing of your pistol and 
less of her conscience, finding no evidence 
of violence, and having no reason to sus- 
pect anything else, they swallowed what 
you told them. It was adroit and, in 
view of the circumstances, excusable. On 
the other hand, if you had made a soiled 
breast of it, while you might have needed 
bail, not for a moment would you have 
been in jeopardy.” 

“ You’re a novelist!” retorted Roches- 
ter, who perhaps knew better—or worse. 

Jones glanced at the knife. 

“Now what are you to do? You tell 
me that you have been trying to get away 
from yourself and failed.” 

Rochester, suffocating a sigh, took it up. 

“ Remorse prevented me.” 

“ Remorse?” Jones angrily repeated. 
“Rubbish! You failed because you 
thought of nothing but your precious 
self. To get away from it, you’ve got 
to think not of yourself, but of others. 
As for your remorse, it is medieval. Peni- 
tents used to expiate it in prayer. The 
most commendable for:: of prayer is a 
good deed. 


By the sam token, the most 
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important word in the dictionary is duty. 
You have one to perform — don’t you 
realize it?” 

Uncertainly Rochester nodded. 

“T had thought of the front.” 

“The front! What earthly use could 
you be in that red galley?” 

“T had thought, too, of joining the 
Trappists.” 

“The Trappists! When you can have 
the world for monastery!” 

Uneasily, in the spaciousness of that, 
Rochester squirmed. 

“No!” Jones cried at him. “ You 
have another duty. Have you forgotten 
Priscilla?” 

“ Forgotten her! Did Dante in his 
inferno forget Beatrice?” 

“Don’t run into excesses,” retorted 
Jones, to whom the bard was sacred. 
“There has been but one Dante, and, 
except in the heaven of the cantos, no 
Beatrice; but Priscilla exists, and on 
earth—and the plumber does not. Go to 
her! There is your duty.” 

The vista allured, yet before the 
witchery of it Rochester lowered his eyes. 

“To do that, I would have to tell her, 
and—but you don’t know her—never 
could she forgive!” 

Angrily Jones again turned on him. 

“No, I don’t know her, but I would 
not be worth my syndicate if I did not 
know women, and you can take it from 
me that in the heart of a woman who 
loves always there is forgiveness. Al- 
ways, do you hear me?” 

“Yes,” Rochester moodily answered. 
* T hear you, but I doubt it.” 

“T dare say; but that is because you 
have yet to learn that all love is pity.” 

“Tf I could think that!” Rochester, 
with lifted eyes, exclaimed. “If I could 
think—” 

Jones, brandishing the knife, cut him 
short. 

“ Don’t think—act! Action is thought 
in motion. You have asked me what, in 
your circumstances, I would have a char- 
acter in fiction do. Ordinarily it would 
cost you one fifty to discover. Here it 
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* 
is, free—I would have him stride, booted 
and spurred, into the palace of all de- 
lights, the palace of adventure, of love 
and ambition, and if.ever, in the high 
halls there, a fantom surged, I would 
have him exorcise the apparition, not with 
vain regrets, but with the joy of giving. 
You are not a pauper, Phil. If you think 
you have done evil, then efface it with 
good. Meanwhile—” 

The knife clattered on the table. 
stood up. 

“Meanwhile there is that hurdle-race. 
Your description of it might have been 
worse. In any event it is too good for 
you, and I will annex it for copy pur- 
poses. But the race remains. You now 
know the course better than before. Go 
it again. Dress yourself once more in 
the colors of hope. Put on anew its magic 
shirt and cap. Off with you! Take the 
hurdles as if there were nothing there, 
and at the goal, if you win the cup, don’t 
thank fortune—there is no such thing— 


Jones 
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or your stars, for you have none. Thank 
Priscilla — it is hers to withhold or to 
bestow.” 

Rochester, who during the tirade had 
listened as a prisoner at the bar listens 
to his attorney, flushed beneath his tan. 

“By the Lord, you’re right! I will 
go to her. I'll tell her all. It will be 
for her to condemn or acquit.” 

Jones smiled. 

‘““And when she decides the case, you 
might wire me.” 


A week later the wire came. Lacedz- 
monian in brevity, apart from the address 
and the signature, it contained just four 
words: 


Join me. Wedding to-morrow. 


“ Well,” Jones professionally reflected, 
as he told his servant to pack, “some 
day I’ll make a novel out of it all, and 
I'll call it—let me see—oh, yes, I'll call 
it ‘ The Verdict.’ ” 





IN A THOUSAND YEARS 


Wuat will they think of this age in a thousand years, 
In the reaping-time of our sown and pregnant tears? 
What will they think when the hands of War at last 
Fall from the race's throat and his reign is past? 
When on the hills where Verdun’s cannon stood 

Gaul and Teuton are one in brotherhood? 

You of the future’s nobler hopes and fears, 

What will you think of this age in a thousand years? 


What will they think when the children toil no more, 
And the old folk rest from the labor long since o’er? 
When no man’s need is cause for another's gain, 

And each man’s grief is part of another's pain? 

When the common sunlight finds not ever a thrall, 
And the whole great earth is home and heaven for all? 
You of the future’s nobler hopes and fears, 

What will you think of this age in a thousand years? 


Scorn us not, for the fighting strain was strong! 
Scorn us not, for the ancient dark was long! 

Long our bleeding feet were slow on the path 

Up from the hells of ignorance and wrath. 

You whose eyes shall see so freely and far, 

Know that ours were loyal, too, to a star, 

Seeing there, though blurred with the doubting tears, 
The sun whose dawn shall surge in a thousand years! 























George Sterling 





i DISCOVERIES 


teenth century Alfred,Rus- 

sel Wallace — who shares 
with Charles Darwin the hon- 
or of having discovered the 
immense influence of the survival of the 
fittest—wrote a book wherein he consid- 
ered the long list of scientific achieve- 
ments “ which have in so many respects 
changed the outward forms of our civili- 
zation.” Some of these were achieve- 
ments in pure science, fertile generaliza- 
tions which modified our knowledge of 
nature and of human nature. Some were 
inventions of applied science, practical 


I* the final years of the nine- 


applications of earlier discoveries, which" 


transformed the habits of man and al- 
tered the relations of nations. 

Wallace called his book “ The Won- 
derful Century,” because it showed that 
the scientific achievements of the hun- 
dred years which ended on the last day 
of December, 1900, exceeded in number 
and surpassed in importance the sum 
total of the corresponding discoveries and 
inventions to be credited to all the cen- 
turies preceding the nineteenth. If a 
man who had lived in the fourteenth or 
in the sixteenth century had come to 
life again a hundred years after his death, 
he would have found changes, no doubt, 
and many of them, although relatively 
unimportant. But if a man who had 
died at the end of the eighteenth century 
had been permitted to return to this 
world at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it would be an almost totally 
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altered civilization in which he 
would have awakened. 

If Chaucer had revived to 
associate with Shakespeare, he 
would not have found it diffi- 

cult to adjust himself to the new condi- 
tions; and if Francis Bacon had revived 
to fellowship with Benjamin Franklin, his 
keen understanding would have enabled 
him speedily to accept and to appreciate 
the relatively few novelties in the social 
organization. But if any one of the four 
—if either of the poets, Chaucer or 
Shakespeare, or either of the philosophers, 
Bacon or Franklin— could resuscitate 
now in this second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, he would not know where 
he was, so many and so startling are the 
differences between his day and ours— 
differences in language, in thought, in 
environment, in all the external mani- 
festations of civilization, and, above all, 
in the attitude of man toward the eternal 
problems of life. 


THE GREAT TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE 


Wallace credited to the nineteenth 
century thirteen “inventions and prac- 
tical applications of science which are 
perfectly new departures, and which have 
so rapidly developed as to have pro- 
foundly affected many of our habits and 
even our thoughts and our language.” 
This is his list: 


1—Railroads. 
2—Steam navigation. 
3—Electric telegraphs. 
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4—Telephones. 
5—Friction-matches. 
6—Gas lighting. 
7—Electric lighting. 
8—Photography. 

o—The phonograph. 
10—The Roentgen rays. 
11—Spectrum analysis. 
12—The use of anesthetics. 
13—The use of antiseptics. 


This baker’s dozen is the contribution 
of the nineteenth century alone; and 
from all the preceding centuries Wallace 
could collect only seven similar inven- 
tions worthy of equal rank: 


1—Alphabetical writing. 
2—Arabic numerals. 
3—The mariner’s compass. 
4—The printing-press. 
5—The telescope. 

6—The barometer. 
7—The steam-engine. 


To these lists of specific inventions 
Wallace added corresponding lists of the 
more significant discoveries which have 
enormously enlarged the boundaries of 


human knowledge. He credited twelve 
of these great and fertilizing discoveries 
to the nineteenth century, and only 
seven to all the centuries preceding the 
nineteenth. 

Then, with the characteristic caution 
of the man of science, he warned us 
against accepting these figures as abso- 
lute, since they were due to his personal 
equation. He admitted that other stu- 
dents might modify any one of his lists, 
diminishing it by striking out an item 
or enlarging it by adding other items 
which Wallace himself did not consider 
worthy of inclusion. But when all al- 
lowances are made, the  nineteenth- 
century lists will remain far longer and 
far more influential than the lists of the 
scientific achievements of all the earlier 
centuries taken together. 

When Wallace came to sum up, he 
was not content with sacrificing the past 
to the nineteenth century; he went on 
to give to the nineteenth century the 
credit for the advances certain to be 
made in the immediate future. Such, 
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for example, is wireless telegraphy, the 
earliest* important scientific achievement 
of the twentieth century — an invention 
entirely unforeseen when “ The Wonder- 
ful Century ” was written less than twen- 
ty years ago. 

“Tf we take into consideration,” said 
Wallace, “ the change effected in science, 
in the arts, in all the possibilities of hu- 
man intercourse, and in the extension of 
our knowledge, both of our earth and 
of the whole visible universe, the differ- 
ence shown by the mere number of these 
advances will have to be considerably in- 
creased on account of the marvelous 
character and vast possibilities of further 
development of many of our recent 
discoveries.” 


DISCOVERIES LEAD TO INVENTIONS 


The distinction between a discovery 
and an invention, insisted upon by 
Wallace, is familiar to all men of science, 
but it has as yet been seized by com- 
paratively few representatives of the gen- 
eral public. We need to apprehend this 
distinction before we can begin to esti- 
mate the successive stages of scientific 
advance. What Wallace meant by a dis- 
covery was an achievement in pure 
science, a final pushing back of the 
boundaries of human knowledge, a suc- 
cessful investigation into a law of nature, 
undertaken for its own sake solely, with- 
out direct regard to its practical uses, 
however many these practical uses might 
prove to be after the discovery has be- 
come familiar. And what Wallace meant 
by an invention was a practical applica- 
tion of one or more of these scientific 
principles to accomplish an immediate 
utility. 

While this distinction between the 
discovery and the invention ought always 
to be kept in mind, we must recognize 
also that the same man is sometimes 
both discoverer and inventor, enlarging 
the limitations of human knowledge by 
the novel principle which he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing, and also himself 
making a practical application of this 
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principle in the form of an invention of 
immediate utility. 

For example, Benjamin Franklin, the 
earliest and one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can men of science, was both discoverer 
and inventor. By his familiar experi- 
ment of flying a kite in a thunder-storm 
with a key at the end of a wet cord, 
Franklin verified his hypothesis as to the 
identity of lightning, with electricity. 
That was a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the laws of nature; it was 
truly a discovery. Then, with his in- 
satiable desire to be of service to his fel- 
low man, Franklin made a practical appli- 
cation of his discovery by inventing the 
lightning-rod. 

Franklin was truly what he has been 
termed by one of his biographers, ““ many- 
sided.” Indeed, it is not easy to pick 
out another man as multifarious as he, 
a man with so great a diversity of in- 
terests and of employments, and with so 
high a degree of successful achievement 
in all his many fields of endeavor. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
have been both discoverer and inventor, 
although the two types of mind are so 
sharply set apart from each other that 
it is rare to find a man capable of 
making a discovery and also capable of 
utilizing his own discovery in the form 
of an invention of practical utility. 

In general, the discoverer is satisfied 
with his achievement in contributing to 
the advancement of knowledge, and there 
his interest stops. He leaves cheerfully 
to others the pleasure and the profit of 
working out whatever inventions may 
have been made possible by his discovery. 

As a result .of this scientific modesty, 
the fame of the discoverer is likely to 
be inferior to the fame of the inventor— 
so far, at least, as the general public is 
concerned. While everybody knows the 
name of S. F. B. Morse, comparatively 
few are familiar with the names of 
Michael Faraday atid Joseph Henry, who 
discovered some of the more important 
principles which made the electric tele- 
graph possible. In like manner we credit 
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the invention of wireless telegraphy to 
Marconi, and we hold him in honor for 
the immense benefit his invention has 
conferred on mankind, more particularly 
in diminishing the danger of loss of life 
by shipwreck. Yet Marconi’s invention 
could never have been made if James 
Clerk-Maxwell had not earlier discov- 
ered certain of the principles which 
Marconi was to apply practically. 

The. inventor may win instant popu- 
larity and a rich reward in money, where- 
as the discoverer often has only the 
consciousness of the value of his services 
in advancing the boundaries of knowledge, 
and the admiring appreciation of his 
fellow men of science. Yet although the 
immediate fame and the swift profit go 
to the inventor, the discoverer is really 
the greater benefactor of humanity, since 
inventions are only applications of dis- 
coveries. 

Furthermore, the discovery is often 
due to the special genius of one man, 
and might never have been achieved if 
that particular man had not been born. 
Inventions, on the other hand, are al- 
most certain to be made in the course 
of time, in response to a necessity, and 
if not by one man, then by another. So 
obviously is this the case that it is often 
difficult, if not impossible, to decide who 
really is the inventor of this or that new 
tool of civilization. 


THE DISPUTED HONORS OF INVENTORS 


like to think of Morse as 
of the telegraph; but this 
claim is not generally allowed in Great 
Britain or in France. The claim of Mar- 
coni to the invention of wireless teleg- 
raphy has been disputed; and it is safe 
to say that even if Marconi was the first 
man to develop the art of ethereal com- 
munication successfully, the art would 
have been developed sooner or later by 
one or another of the rival workers in 
the same field. After Clerk-Maxwell had 
made his discoveries, wireless telegraphy 
was certain to be achieved, even if Mar- 
coni had never attacked the problem. 


Americans 
the inventor 
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So, too, the art of telegraphing would 
have been developed, even if Morse had 
stuck to portrait-painting. But neither 
of these arts—telegraphing over a wire 
and telegraphing without a wire—could 
have been conceived if it had not been 
for the earlier discoveries of Faraday 
and Henry and Clerk-Maxwell. 

In like manner the use of antiseptics, 
which has enormously diminished the 
danger of surgical operations, as well as 
the danger of death from wounds received 
in battle, and which was first advocated 
by Lord Lister, was a natural and, one 
might almost say, an inevitable applica- 
tion of Pasteur’s discovery that there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation, 
and that wounds are infected by microbes 
conveyed by the air. Pasteur is possibly 
the. foremost figure of the nineteenth 
century in the field of science. He re- 
sembled Franklin in that he was intense- 
ly practical; and he undertook the solu- 
tion of problems which involved the fate 
of industries vital to the welfare of the 
French people. 


“There is no greater charm for the 


investigator,’ he said, “than to make 
new discoveries, but this pleasure is 
heightened when he sees that they have 
a direct application to practical life.” 

A single one of Pasteur’s discoveries— 
the segregation of the microbe of anthrax, 
and the working out of a method of 
making its victims immune — saved the 
lives of millions of cattle and sheep. 
Previous investigations prosecuted by 
this great Frenchman had helped to give 
renewed prosperity to two of the most 
important industries of his country, silk- 
raising and wine-making. Huxley made 
the interesting calculation that the actual 
money value of the direct application 
of Pasteur’s various discoveries to the in- 
dustries of France was more than suffi- 
cient to pay the immense indemnity ex- 
torted by Germany in 1871 as the price 
of the withdrawal of the Teutonic troops. 

To emphasize the fact that the dis- 
coverer of principles is greater than the 
inventor who makes a happy application 
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of one or more of these principles is 
not to minimize the value of invention 
or to detract from the well-won glory 
of men like Lister and Marconi and 
Morse. It is only to call attention to 
the superior service rendered by such 
men as Pasteur and Clerk-Maxwell, 
Faraday and Henry, without whose pre- 
liminary contributions to pure science 
the practical applications of direct utility 
would not have been possible. 

It is a significant fact that there is 
rarely any dispute as to the man who 
deserves credit for a genuine discovery, 
so certainly is this the result of individual 
genius; whereas there has been constant 
controversy over not a few of the best- 
known inventions, which have disclosed 
themselves as the result of a sequence 
of separate efforts, a kind of coopera- 
tion by different men in different coun- 
tries, all striving at the same time to 
attain the same result. 

For example, it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to declare who is the inventor 
oi photography, since that art was per- 
fected by an unbroken series of advances, 
ameliorations, and improvements, made 
in rapid succession by at least half a 
dozen men in France, England, and 
America. And it is equally impossible 
to credit the invention of the motion- 
picture to any individual inventor, al- 
though Edison’s share in its development 
appears to be more important than that 
of any other contributor. 


AMERICAN INVENTIVE INGENUITY 


On the other hand, there are a host 
of original inventions plainly due to the 
genius of an individual, however much 
future improvements and _ refinements 
may have profited by the talent of later 
workers in the same field. It seems to 
be fairly certain that Howe invented the 
sewing-machine, Colt the revolver, Bell the 
telephone, and Edison the phonograph, 
although other men were simultaneously 
at work endeavoring to accomplish the 
same result by means not altogether 
dissimilar. 
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Howe and Colt, Bell and Edison were 
all citizens of the United States—though 
Bell was born in Scotland; and their in- 
ventions are only a few of the immense 
number of practical applications of scien- 
tific discovery which have been made in 
the course of the past century and a half 
by Americans. 

In pioneer communities like the Amer- 
ican colonies, the imaginative energy of a 
hardy stock, stimulated by a commingling 
of various bloods, expressed itself in all 
sorts of ingenious contrivances of imme- 
diate practical utility. Before the Revo- 
lution Franklin invented the stove which 
still bears his name; and during the 
Revolution a Yale undergraduate invent- 
ed the submarine. 

After we had won our independence, 
we grew rapidly in population and in ma- 
terial resources, and we encouraged the 
inventive ingenuity which had manifested 
itself in the old colonial days. More than 
a century ago Robert Fulton made the 
Clermont steam up the Hudson against 
the current and the tide; and there has 
been scarcely a year in all the hundred 
or more since this triumphant establish- 
ment of steam navigation that has not 
been signalized by some significant inven- 
tion due to American ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and perseverance. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S FAMOUS CRITICISM 


Of late years this characteristic of our 
nation has won world-wide recognition, 
even if Europeans may still dispute as 
to the priority of a few of the inventions 
which we fondly believe to be our own. 
Yet it ought to be noted that this recog- 
nition was only tardily accorded. Nearly 
a century ago, irritated by the loss of an 
American investment, and justly annoyed 
by the boasting of which only too many 
Americans were then guilty, Sydney 
Smith contributed to the Edinburgh Re- 
view the famous essay in which he 
sought to puncture our juvenile conceit 
by calling attention to the fact that in 
our forty years of independence we had 
done nothing for the sciences, for the 
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arts, for literature, or even for politics 
or political economy. 


In the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an American book? Or goes to an American 
play? Or looks at an American picture or 
statue? . . . What new substances have their 
chemists discovered? Or what old ones have 
they analyzed? 


And’ in another sentence he implied 
that we had made no inventions. 

In this last implication Sydney Smith 
was wrong. We had already begun to 
make inventions, even though we might 
not have made any discoveries. An ex- 
amination of Wallace’s list of the thirteen 
significant inventions of the nineteenth 
century reveals that two of them are 
wholly and undeniably American — the 
telephone and the phonograph; and that 
four others are very largely American— 
steam navigation, the electric telegraph, 
electric lighting and the use of anes- 
thetics. So that we may lay claim, com- 
plete or incomplete, to six out of the 
thirteen—a share quite as large as can 
be assigned to any other nation. 

When we go outside of Wallace’s list, 
we find that the American contribution 
is even larger in proportion, since he 
failed to include the sewing-machine, the 
harvester, the revolver, the machine gun, 
the submarine, the vulcanization of rub- 
ber by Goodyear, and the development 
of the aeroplane by Langley and the 
Wrights. 

Furthermore, it was the invention of 
the high-speed electric elevator by 
Sprague which made possible the evolu- 
tion of the sky-scraper, as it was Sprague’s 
later invention of multiple-unit control 
which did much to make profitable the 
elevated and underground railroads of 
New York, London, and Berlin. And 
the inventions of Edison exceed in num- 
ber, in variety, in ingenuity, and in 
utility those of any other man-in the 
whole long history of applied science. 
The phonograph is entirely his; and he 
has contributed very important elements 
to the evolution of the telegraph and the 
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telephone, to electric lighting and to the 
cinematograph. 

As the nineteenth century produced 
more useful inventions than all the pre- 
ceding centuries, so in the nineteenth 
century the inventions made by Ameri- 
cans are probably almost, if not quite, 
equal in number and value to those made 
by all the other nations put together. 

There is, however, a sharp corrective 
to our national conceit when we turn to 
Wallace’s list of the vital discoveries of 
the nineteenth century—to the advance- 
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ments of knowledge, to the fertile gen- 
eralizations of pure science. We can- 
not fail to remark with regret that no 
American is to be credited with any of 
the achievements therein recorded. 

We have made many inventions and 
only a few discoveries. Even Edison is 
an inventor rather than a discoverer. 
With all our imaginative energy we re- 
main preeminently practical, interested 
in applied scfence rather than in pure 
science, seeking immediate utility rather 
than increased knowledge. 





ere 
Wilson 


ET us summarize the events of five 
years, and the story of the loss of 
one Thomas Michael Cassidy from 

the roster of the citizens of the United 
States. 

The first year Thomas Michael came 
home from a voyage to Australia by 
way of the Horn, duly passed his ex- 
amination before the inspectors, and de- 
posited in the hands of Mary Cochran 
the engraved document signifying that 
he was licensed to act as master of 
ocean-going vessels. Mary kissed Thomas 
Michael, and they spent two days in 
Brooklyn hunting for the right flat. 


In the second year Captain Cassidy 
lost the collier Ramsey off the Capes, 
spent a week in an open boat, and ar- 
rived at midnight to find his family, 
which had been two, reduced to one— 
and a shoe-box filled with little gar- 
ments that wouldn’t be needed any 
more. Not having spent the previous 
five weeks with Mary, Thomas didn’t 
exactly understand where he had failed, 
but was convinced that he had been at 
fault. 

Manlike, he abandoned argument 
finally, and tossed the shoe-box into the 
ash-can. 
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Then he shipped to New Orleans as 
mate on a schooner, read Mary’s bitter 
letter twice, and only an illegible signa- 
ture in a shipping - commissioner’s office 
told of Thomas’s departure for Table 
Bay. 

The third year he spent tamping bal- 
last on a South African railroad under 
the unkindly eyes of men in uniform. 
The fourth he walked the streets of 
Brooklyn in the intervals‘of stevedoring 
at the Bush Terminal, where he was 
known to the timekeepers as Mike. He 
didn’t vote. The only address he knew 
owned to no Cassidy. 

Then he saw Mary in a Street-car, 
with her slender hand tucked under the 
arm of a big, motherly woman whom 
Mike couldn’t place in the list of his 
former acquaintances. He got off the 
car, stumbled blindly down under Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and removed the last 
identification - marks of an American 


citizen by getting blind drunk and giving 
his name at the police-station as “ Mick 


the Tick.” 

“ Tick,” said the sergeant, “ is correct. 
Tick is our specialty. How many ticks 
make a tock? You don’t know? You 
are an ignorant wop!” 

A last flare of the dying spirit of 
Thomas Michael illumined the mys- 
terious past and gone. 

“ Hell!” he forced from between blue, 
swollen lips. 

“Probably his address,” said the 
sergeant. “ Never mind—the judge will 
change it for him!” 

And now we come to the end of the 
fifth year, to a rainy night when the 
Hudson seethed under the whipping of 
the slanting storm, when up and down 
the stream lights danced and flickered 
and gyrated, and an utterly cold, wet, 
unclean man balanced himself on a slip- 
pery string-piece and peered at the final 
element. 

The water swirled and eddied and 
murmured among the piles, now and then 
filching from the skirts of the great city 
a bit of loot, and displaying it and 
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twisting it and whirling it under the 
misty lights alongshore before pocket- 
ing it. The man swayed back and 
forth. He tried to talk to himself; but 
language was inadequate. Try as he 
might, he found no last message to mut- 
ter to the unhearing. 

As if to review the past for him, and 
to prompt his stuttering tongue and re- 
store his memory, the river dived and 
gurgled and held up lost things that 
drifted in the swirling water. Suddenly 
the figure leaned farther over. Memory 
had found the key-word. The man 
stared down at a sodden oblong riding 
on the filthy current and said shakily: 

“That’s the shoe-box Mary cried 
about. I told her I’d find it again!” 

He leaped downward, hands out- 
stretched. 

II 


“Look who’s here!” gasped the aged 
mate of the tug Amy Stout, as he 
dropped a boat-hook, dragged a form- 
less mass of rags over the low rail, and 
dumped it on the fakes of a frayed 
hawser. “TI heard a splash, and this was 
the fish!” 

Captain Ezra Kane thrust his lan- 
tern over the white, upturned face and 
pursed his old lips. 

“ Alive?” he demanded. 

“ He is,” the mate answered, clumsily 
wiping the foamy lips. “ Listen to him!” 

Captain Kane supplied a drink of 
whisky, and the rescued man sat up, 
blinking. His puffy fingers clutched at 
the big cylinder of the hawser, his eyes 
stared at the oilskinned figures above 
him. 

“Where we bound for?” he croaked. 
“ What tug’s this?” 

The skipper and his _ subordinate 
glanced at each other and nodded. 

“ Are you a seafaring man?” demand- 
ed the mate. 

“ And what’s your name?” the captain 
acded. 

“ Mike,” was the surly response. 

“ Bum!” the mate said in disgust. 
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“We can use him,” the other re- 
marked. “ Dry him out and set him to 
work. Heaven protects its own, and 
we’re short-handed.” 

Twenty-four hours later Captain 
Kane, his competent palms on the spokes 
of the tug’s wheel, scrutinized the pallid, 
blue-lipped man who swayed before him. 

“ Michael,” he said sternly, “I don’t 
care what important engagements you 
have with the hereafter. I'll take your 
word for it that you jumped into the 
river last night with good intentions; but 
my mate and I went to the trouble of 
pulling you out. The Amy Stout is 
bound for Liverpool, to be turned over 
to her new owners. New York is two 
hundred miles west-sou’west. You'll 
have to postpone your appointment in 
the next world till you’re through with 
this one. If you try to jump overboard 
again I’ll keelhaul you! We're short- 
handed, and we can’t spare hands to be 
rescuing you. What’s the difference to 


you whether you kill yourself to-day or 


a week from to-day?” 

“ Not much difference,” admitted the 
other weakly. 

“ All right! 
is postponed. 
name?”’ 

“ Michael.” 

“ Just call Mr. Bangs, will you?” said 
the skipper. 

The mate appeared out of the dark- 
ness and took the wheel. Michael fol- 
lowed the captain back into his room, 
and gazed at the long document so 
familiar in form. 

“ Michael will be enough name later,” 
Captain Kane remarked, picking up a 
pen; “but the law requires more.” 

“ Cassidy,” croaked the shaking bum. 

“ Residence? Address? Nationality?” 
ran the queries. 

“ None,” replied Cassidy. 
home!” 

Ezra Kane lifted his ancient, shrewd 
eyes. 

“ Nobody home when you last called? 
Well, the address will be enough. Uncle 


We'll take it your suicide 
We'll sign you on. What 


“* Nobody 
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Sam’s post-office takes care of changes 
of address.” 

He dipped the pen and offered it. 
Michael Cassidy resumed his citizenship 
in a bold, wabbly hand. 

“Only for a few days,” he mumbled. 

The skipper glanced at the signature, 
at the man, and at the murk through 
which the tug was steaming. Then he 
cleared his throat and added to the 
freshly written record the words “ able 
seaman.” 

“ And the few days will be the busiest 
you ever spent,” he briskly announced. 
“ Relieve the wheel, Cassidy!” 

North Atlantic winter enveloped the 
little tug, driving her ever farther and 
farther into the swirling, interminable 
tempest of the high latitudes, while the 
crew toiled and sweated and snatched 
minutes of sleep and bites to eat, or 
huddled in the dripping, echoing dark- 
ness under decks, and shivered. 

“No weather for a little craft like 
this!”” Mr. Bangs remarked on the fourth 
day. 

Captain Kane eased the Amy Stout 
over the crest of a foaming surge, ex- 
pertly caught her as she wallowed into 
a bottomless gulf, and swung her by 
main strength from under a madly racing 
cross-sea. 

“Won’t last, she won’t,” he admitted. 
“ Another gale down south piling up this 
chop. Been thinking we better heave to 
and wait.” 

Mr. Bangs nodded gloomily. 

“Hands worn out,” he said. 

“ Poor lot!” the skipper mumbled. 

“ Not a single man fit to steer,” added 
the mate. 

“Except that chap calls himself Cas- 
sidy,” Kane corrected him, and with a 
quick motion of his old gray head sum- 
moned his assistant to help him. 

Together they swung on the straining 
spokes. A heavy sea thumped across the 
forward deck, and the Amy Stout fal- 
tered, shaking. When she rose at last, 
the two men peered out.and shook their 
heads. 
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“We'd ought to have wireless,” 
Bangs complained. 

“And find ourselves overlooked by 
half the gray cruisers in the Atlantic!” 
his superior said reprovingly. “ No, sir! 
We'll just have to sail her old style; but 
you might stand by to hoist a signal if 
somebody comes along.”’ 


Ill 


“ Strance!” said Captain Kane a few 
hours later. “ Usually this part of the 
world is chock-a-block with shipping; 
but just when we want to see some one 
there’s nothing but mist, wind, and—” 

“ Entirely too much water,” sputtered 
Mr. Bangs, stuffing an old jacket through 
a broken shutter. 

“Call Cassidy,” the skipper said. 

Edging his way along the narrow deck 
to the lee door, and diving in just two 
seconds before a second sea crashed re- 
soundingly against the tug’s upper works, 
Michael Cassidy showed his superiors a 
white, drawn, but composed countenance. 


Mr. 


”? 


Deftly he laid firm hands on the wheel 
and fixed his weary eyes on the seas. 


“ Cassidy,” bawled the mate, “can 
you keep her topside for a couple of 
hours?” 

Michael nodded. The two worn-out 
men withdrew into the cabin aft and 
helped themselves to a stiff drink. 

“ All in!” said Ezra Kane. 

“Old!” muttered Tom Bangs, wiping 
his white mustache with a_ trembling 
hand. “ Both of us!” 

“ Tug’s old, too,” the other continued, 
clinging to the berth rail as the little 
craft swung dizzily over. “ Can’t stand 
the beating the sea’s giving her.” 

“Wish we had a decent crew!” Mr. 
Bangs mourned. “Only one alive and 
able is that bum, Cassidy. Seems like 
he was providential. Evidently an old 
hand.” 

The two oldsters contemplated their 
plight with seamanlike fortitude. At 
last Kane made his reluctant decision. 

“Tell Cassidy to stay at the wheel. 
Get a signal hoisted in the fore-rigging.” 
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He tottered and fell stiffly into his 
bunk, where he lay with his old eyes 
staring fixedly at the yielding planks 
above him. 

Without haste, almost perfunctorily, 
Mr. Bangs moved his crippled limbs to 
his work. Presently a small oblong of 
flag stood out half-way up the swaying 
bole of the mast, signal that the Amy 
Stout was done. All the stormy after- 
noon she flung her final message to the 
low sky, and none saw it. The gross 
carkness of night began to interpenetrate 
the clouds, and Michael Cassidy, the 
sweat pouring from his face, gripped 
the writhing spokes in an inexorable 
grasp. 

Entered Mr. Bangs before a wild blast, 
stumbled across the pilot- house, and 
brought up with a thud against the op- 
posite wall. 

“ Captain’s dead!” he called shrilly. 

The wheel revolved under Michael’s 
shuttling arms. He-sseemed not to hear. 
The mate dropped down the slope of the 
deck against him and repeated his news. - 

“Old man!” Cassidy said through set 
teeth. “ Gave up!” 

“Too soon,” Mr. 
clutching wildly for a handhold. 
be picked up before morning.” 

“Too late!” Michael replied briefly. 

Mr. Bangs gathered his strength. 

“T’m captain now,” he _ bawled. 
“ You’re mate, Mr. Cassidy!” 

“ All right! You go and turn in for a 
while captain.” 

The other winked his eye, tried to 
brace himself up for further endeavor, 
failed, and let himself slip against the 
door that gave into the room where Ezra 
Kane lay silent. The knob turned under 
his groping hand. 

“ All in!” he muttered weakly, and 
vanished. 

“ He’s too old and feeble for this kind 
of work,” Michael said to himself. 
“Funny how little some folks can 
stand!” 

He used the speaking-tube effectively 
to encourage the engineers and to sum- 


Bangs went on, 
“ We'll 
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mon a hand to the wheel. To the sullen, 
dripping sailor who responded Mr. Cas- 
sidy curtly explained the change in the 
situation. 

“And if you don’t steer right,” he 
added truculently, “ I'll see to you!” 

The man stared at the face of his erst- 
while companion in the forepeak, and 
stopped the rebellious words flooding to 
his trembling lips. He planted his feet 
wide apart and steered alertly. 

In the engine-room Cassidy made the 
matter plain. The chief engineer and 
his grimy assistant listened, shook 
heads, and argued. In the end they 
gave it up. 

“Our only chance of seeing daylight 
again is to forget there may be somebody 
around to help us,” said Cassidy. “If 
anybody turns up they’ll find us still on 
the job. If nobody comes, we'll help 
ourselves!” 

“Turn back!” the chief said for the 
third time. “It’s ,only eight hundred 
miles back, and it’s sixteen hundred to 
go on.” 

Without another word the new mate 
departed. As he faced the shrilling gale 
again, his eyes saw a cluster of lights to 
windward—the lights of a steamer more 
afraid of collision than of prowling sub- 
marines. 

“ There’s help for the mere cost of a 
couple of rockets,’ Michael said to him- 
self. Then he shook his head. “I guess 
we'll not do any more postponing on 
this packet. We'll just see this thing 
through!” 

But other eyes had caught that grate- 
ful sight, and with a roar a rocket shot 
out and up from the tug. Michael swung 
round to see Captain Bangs leaning out 
of the broken shutter of the after-house, 
fumbling with the fuse of a second rocket. 
It flared up into the murk and died 
near the zenith. 

An answering rocket rose from the 
steamer, and Cassidy dived into the 
wheel - house. The wheel firmly in his 
grasp, he edged over to the rescuer, and 
in half an hour the Amy Stout rose and 
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fell in the lee of a liner whose funnels 
vomited smoke down and over her. 

Easily the fresh boat’s crew from the 
passenger vessel came alongside the wal- 
lowing tug. Quickly the men on the 
Amy Stout piled out of their reeking 
quarters and joyously hurled themselves 
into the waiting boat. At last Captain 
Bangs emerged from his cabin, where he 
had bidden farewell to the still form of 
Ezra Kane. With a little bundle of pa- 
pers in his old hand he scanned the men 
huddled before him. 

“ All here, sir?” inquired the sympa- 
thetic liner officer. 

“ All here—no! Where is Cassidy?” 

Michael leaned over the tug’s rail 
and shook his head in the glare of the 
dancing lanterns. 

“Not going, sir,” he said. 

“The tug won’t live an hour—you’l 
have nobody in the engine-room—sink- 
ing fast—darned foolishness!” bawled 
Bangs. 

Michael leaned over and tapped the 
chief engineer on the shoulder. 

“Stay with me, chief,” he said. 

The engineer stared up at the man 
who said these astounding words, glanced 
at the liner riding safely amid the 
hurtling seas, and made his decision. 

“T’m with you,” he said quietly, and 
leaped back to the deck of the tug. 

The boat officer touched his cap in 
cordial greeting to the two men he was 
leaving to their sure fate. His little craft 
swung away into the darkness and made 
for the lights of the lofty liner. 

“ Now, chief,” said Michael, when they 
were alone, “ we’ll take advantage of the 
lee that big packet gives us, and heave 
to and snug her down.” 

“Will she stand for that?” 

Cassidy grinned capably. 

“You may not know it, but I can sail 
a paper box through Hades and come 
out unscorched. My name is Cassidy— 
Brooklyn man.” 

At midnight the Amy Stout rode and 
soared and plunged to a sea-anchor, while 
Cassidy warmed himself by the fires. 
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The chief engineer, moving among his 
silent engines, listened now and then to 
the thump of a boarding wave. 

“ Excuse me,” he said confidentially, 
“but you were one of the hands for’ard, 
weren’t you?” 

“T was,” Cassidy returned. 

“ And how did you get on this packet, 
if I may ask? Here I am doing the bally 
volunteer with a man I never remember 
to have seen!” 

“T had another appointment,” Michael 


explained coolly. “Six days late for it. 
What’s the use of trying to keep it? Too 
busy now!” 


“Friend of Captain Kane’s?” haz- 
arded the chief presently. 

“Best friend I ever had,” returned 
Michael. “Told me the _ post-office 
authorities would know the address I 
was looking for. Old men can’t stand 
the gaff of a hard voyage like this; but 
sometimes they know a whole lot of val- 
uable information.” 


IV 


THe commander of the patrol - boat 
stared at the shattered decks of the 
plunging tug and then at the pallid, 
brine-wrinkled face of the man before 
him. 

“ You’re reported abandoned at sea— 
crew rescued by the Majestic. How do 
you come here?” 

“This tug ought to be delivered to 
her owners in Liverpool,” Cassidy re- 


sponded. “Took the job. Make it in 
ten.days more!” 

“T ought to take you off and sink the 
tug,” said the perplexed officer. “ No 
papers, no nothing! You're a fool, if 
you will pardon me for saying so.” 

“TI have been at times,” Michael an- 
swered; “the present excepted. Do me 
a favor!” 

“No supplies to spare you,” snapped 
the otlier. 

“A favor,” Cassidy repeated. “ You'll 
pick up several mail-boats bound for the 
American coast this week. I have a let- 
ter to send.” 

“ Bet—” 

“It’s long overdue,” Michael explained 
patiently. “TI lost the address. To my 
wife. A message!” 

“If there’s no address, captain—” 

“ The post-office will find the new ad- 
dress and deliver it,” Cassidy continued. 
“ Do me the favor!” 

The lieutenant held out his hand. 

“T see no reason for this,” he re- 
marked with official severity; “but if 
you insist, I’ll do it—merely because I 
doubt whether you'll ever be heard of 
again.” 

Cassidy delivered the letter. 

“ T shall expect an answer when I reach 
Liverpool—by cable,” he remarked. 

“Your name in full—for my report?” 

“Thomas Michael Cassidy,” was the 
reply. ‘“ American — married -— from 
Brooklyn!” 


THE RISING SUN 


A rar, faint dawning on the edge of night, 

A low earth-murmur, then a blush of light; 
A bird’s first call on thine adoréd name, 

A flood of color from a well of flame; 

Then earth, submissive to thy sovereign might, 
Wakes, and the darkness in its westward flight 
Hastens before thee, while the stars depart, 
Yielding the heavens to thy wondrous art, 
Flooding the zenith with transcendent hues, 
The whole reflected in the lowly dews 
Gemming the earth until their being vields 
To thy full power, great lord of flood and fields! 


Alan Brackinreed 














LGA CZARISKA slowly blew 
three successive rings of smoke 
into the air, and watched them 

disappear into nothingness, before she 
deigned reply to the man sitting before 
her. 

“Dear Jim,” she drawled then, “I 
work hard, and, like all people who work 
hard, I play hard. My playtime is brief; 
I must be amused—” 

“So you accept this invitation to a 
house-party where you are sure to be 
bored to death!” Jim Hartley interrupt- 
ed impatiently. “ Why not do as we 
planned first—take the yacht and run 
down to Havana? I want you to myself 
for a little while.” 

“ You do?” The woman surveyed him 
insolently through half-veiled amber eyes. 
“ But me, my friend—I do not care for 
this journey @ deux. I am not in the mood, 
and you know what it means to urge me 
to anything when I am not in the mood.” 

“ Lord, yes!” Hartley agreed fervently. 

“Tt pleases me much more to accept 
this invitation. 
Mrs. Clay Norham is a celebrity-hunter. 
Very well; I am a celebrity. I am Olga 
Czariska, celebrated as an actress on 
three continents. I delight to be lionized. 
I will roar!” 

“And devour the women and hypnotize 


the men. Nice prospect for me!” 


The woman lying in the long chair be- 
fore the fire raised her two bare arms 
above her head, and stretched her long, 
luxuriously. 


slender limbs Hartley 


You tell me that this. 
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watched her for a moment, and then 
leaned forward abruptly. 


“Olga,” he said, laying his cheek 
against her soft shoulder, “I believe you 
like to torture me!” 

She writhed out of his embrace with 
the lithe elusiveness of an Angora cat. 

“You torture yourself; I would not 
trouble.” 

“ Great Heavens, Olga, all that a man 
has to do, to go mad, is to look at you!” 

She laughed a full, throaty laugh, and 
reached out a slender hand for her cig- 
arette-case. 

“So simple!” she suggested. 
look!” 

“I have half a mind to take your ad- 
vice,” Hartley said, leaning back in his 
chair sullenly. “I think I will go away.” 

“ Ah! But you will come back so soon 
as I raise my little finger.” 

“ More fool me!” 

“ Quite so.” Olga threw her cigarette 
into the tray, swung her silken ankles off 
the chair, and bent toward Hartley. 


“ Do not 
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‘Come now, dear Jim, be nice to me! 
Smile, and say that you are glad to have 
me find something to amuse me during 
my brief freedom from rehearsal. Say 
that it will make you happy to see me at 
Mrs. Norham’s on Saturday.” 

“ But, hang it, it won’t!” 

“ But, hang it, why not?” 

“ Because—because—well, if you must 
have it, Olga, I don’t think it shows right 
good taste.” ; 

For a moment the woman’s tawny eyes 
smoldered; and then, quite suddenly, she 
laughed. 

“You are provincial, my friend. Two 
of the women who are to be of that party 
are divorced, one ought to be, and the 
fourth wishes she was. You see, I am 
informed. As for me—” 

“ That’s just it! As for you—”’ 

“Well, my manners are perfect—or 
shall I say my manner is perfect? Did 
I ever tell you, Jim, that I was educated 
in aconvent? Yes. To go on, my gowns 

ah, you should see them! They are 
marvelous! They wiil give the women 
something to talk of, I promise. Then, 
too, I am in the mood for—for men. 
That should interest the rest of the party. 
Why do you draw your brows down so? 
Would you not say that I shall be an 
ideal guest?” 

The man laughed a bit unwillingly. 

“Tf it were not for one thing,” he 
conceded, “I should say, go ahead. The 
party would not be dull, at all events. 
But—” 

He hesitated, and then rose abruptly, 
and walked slowly toward the window. 

“ And that one thing?” Olga prompted 
with lazy curiosity, as he did’ not go on. 

“ My wife is going to be there!” Hart- 
ley blurted out, staring straight in front 
of him. 

“ Ah!” 

“Now you see why your going is 
impossible.” 

“Not at all!” 

“Olga!” The man whirled in exas- 
peration. “ Have you no sense of the 


fitness of things?” 
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She laughed derisively. 

“None—none at all. I come from 
Budapest, where meet the best and the 
worst of the East and West. I am all 
that is uncurbed emotion in the former, 
and all that is calculating selfishness in 
the latter. I do as I please, always; I 


have never denied myself an emotion. 


It has made of me a great actress; a 
perfected—” 

“A perfected devil!” he interrupted 
angrily. Thea, more quietly: “ Olga, be 
reasonable!” 

She seated herself with leisurely grace 
on the edge of the table, and raised one 
shoulder daringly out of her negligee. 

“ Dear Jim, { am that most consistent 
of all inconsistent things—a thoroughly 
unreasonable woman!” 


II 


OLcA CZARISKA arrived at Gray 'Tow- 
ers, Mrs. Clay Norham’s place on the sea- 
shore, on the following Saturday, accom- 
panied by her secretary, an Alsatian maid, 
three trunks, and a Russian wolfhound. 

“You will not mind,” she cooed to 
her flutteringly delighted hostess, “if I 
am stupid—at first, yon know? I am 
so tired; I have worked so hard; and 
then, you know, .my English is still 
uncertain.” 

She said this with much lifting of 
shoulders and waving of slender-fingered, 
artistic hands. When she bent forward 
as she finished, and kissed Mrs. Norham 
with a murmured, “ So sweet of you to 
ask me here!” that overwhelmed lady 
would have promised anything on the 
spot. 

Once in her room, Olga flung wide the 
window that overlooked the sea. 

“ Bah!” she exclaimed. “ This kissing 
of women—so futile!” 

For the first twenty-four hours of her 
visit the actress was more than true to 
her words to Mrs. Norham. Indeed, if 
she had not been Olga Czariska, beauti- 
ful, celebrated, a genius in her art, she 
would have been considered frankly 
stupid. 














On the first night, at dinner, she ap- 
peared in a gown of dove-gray, her lovely 
neck and shoulders swathed in gray chif- 
fon, the long, gray-chiffon sleeves falling 
over her slender white hands. Her red 
hair was parted and drawn, Madonna- 
like, into a sleek knot at the back of 
her neck. Her long, amber eyes were 
heavy with tired shadows. The women, 
all watching her with interest, remarked 
later that she scarcely addressed a word 
to her dinner partner, Jim Hartley; and 
the men, noting that he was equally 
silent, grinned understandingly. 

The next day, at noon, wrapped from 
head to heels in a cape of military cut, 
Olga accompanied the other women to 
the hunt lunch, served in the hills. There 
she listened to various tales of hunting 
luck, entirely without comment. Later, 
she begged to be excused from dinner, 
pleading a headache. 

At lunch, and at dinner the evening be- 
fore, she had watched Jim Hartley’s wife. 
Hope Hartley noticed this, and it sur- 
prised her, for she was unaccustomed to 
much notice from any one. She was a 
small, slight woman, almost a girl, with 
ashen, blond hair, a faded skin, and a 
look of vague wis:fulness. Her eyes were 
her only feature that even suggested pos- 
sibilities of interest. They were deep, 
dark eyes with a Japanese slant in the 
corners, and beautifully penciled brows 
above them. 

This attitude of Olga’s—that of a 
bored, world-weary courtezan — made 
Mrs. Norham fear for the success of 
her house-party; but Jim Hartley, seeing 
forty-eight hours go by without a con- 
tretemps, drew his first deep breath, and 
faced the next two days with an almost 
tranquil mind. 

On the third day of the house-party 
it rained—not a drizzle, nor yet in 
showers with intervals of promise in be- 
tween. The water simply spilled out of 
the leaden sky in torrents, drenching in 
@ moment any one who ventured so much 
as to poke his nose out of doors. Of 
course, the shooting was off, and the 
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men sat about disconsolately in their 
belted shooting-jackets and knickerbock- 
ers, while the women knitted indifferently, 
talked of. this or that scandal, and of the 
clothes, or lack of them, that would be 
fashionable that season. 

At luncheon, Olga Czariska appeared. 
She wore a gown of nasturtium-colored 
cloth, belted round her pliant waist, 
and flaring out over high-heeled, copper- 
buckled shoes. Her red hair was piled 
high on her small head, and held in place 
by two copper-knobbed pins. Her en- 
trance into the library cut through the 
gloom of the room with the warmth of a 
living flame. 

Olga had used the two days of her silent 
observation to good purpose. She had 
discerned which couples among her fellow 
guests would bear tampering with, and 
which would not be worth the trouble 
She knew where her scarlet lips and al- 
luring, come-hither eyes could work the 
greatest havoc. 

Discovering that Baxby Crane was 
fond of music of the exotic sort, she 
allowed him to follow her into the music- 
room, and to lean ever the piano while 
she sang a Russian love-song, stringing 


the passion-laden words on a few seft, . 


minor chords. Olga couldn’t really sing; 
she didn’t need to. She used her flexible 
little voice so cleverly that it made more 
seductive music than the fuller and richer 
tones of many a trained singer. 

The next morning she went over the 
golf-course with Sam Howe, and her lame 
story explaining their non-appearance for 
luncheon was too much for even her 
hostess to accept with anything like 
credence. 

That evening Mrs. Baxby Crane recol- 
lected an engagement in town, which she 
had stupidly forgotten. She nodded with 


understanding when Laura Howe de- 
clared, with every appearance of anxiety, 
that her mother really wasn’t well, and 
she wouldn’t be surprised to receive a 
message to return home at once. 

But it was on poor little Dora Heaton 
that Olga’s penchant for malicious mis- 
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chief fell most heavily. Dora was on 
the verge of becoming engaged to a very 
suitable young man; in fact, her mother 
had sent her to this house-party with the 
distinct understanding that things were 
to be brought to the desired climax there. 

Olga was not aware of this state of 
Dora’s affairs, and it would not have 
deterred her in the slightest degree if she 
had been. She lured the suitable young 
man up to the observatory to view the 
sunset. In her white hands she carried 
some knitting, wondrous in hue, length, 
and design. Constantly she had difficulty 
with the strands of wool, and it was nec- 
essary to receive assistance—which meant 
touching the slender fingers, or bending 
close over the perfumed hair. As the 
needles flew in and out, they wove about 
the suitable young man a spell that com- 
pletely put any other woman out of his 
mind for some time to come. 


Ill 


“ WeLL, have you done enough mis- 


chief?” Jim Hartley savagely demanded 
of her, as they stood alone for a moment 
later in the evening. 

Olga raised inquiring brows. 

“ Mischief? I have been endeavoring 
to amuse myself—and J have been great- 
ly bored!” She paused to shrug. “ It is 
stupid to play a game where the other 
women do not know even the simplest 
moves.” 

“ Game?” 

Olga laughed softly. 

“ Men,” she elucidated briefly. “ Do 
not try to look shocked, dear man. We 
all play it, the best and the worst of us 
—and the best are very stupid players.” 

“ And the men themselves? Is it only 
a game to you to rouse their very souls 
by your—” 

“Souls! Souls or senses—it is one 
and the same with you. Don’t pretend 
with me, Jim; it is not worth while.” 

jim Hartley’s brows blackened; then 
he turned away with a shrug. 

“You asked me if I had had enough 
of mischief,” Olga flung after him as a 
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parting shot. “I have the night before 
me! La nuit porte conseil!”’ 

But the night brought no counsel; it 
brought, instead, a headache, and a sud- 
den determination to leave Gray Towers 
that day. Jim was tiresome in this at- 
mosphere, and Olga was beginning to 
awake to the fact that she cared rather 
more for Jim Hartley than was usual 
with her. 

Later, as she walked moodily along 
the rock-ribbed shore, she came upon 
Hope Hartley. Immediately she was 
seized by one of her whimsical impulses, 
born sometimes from the good that was 
buried deep in her, but more often from 
sheer malice, with which she was wont 
to combat the tediousness of existence. 

She stopped beside Hope, and gazed 
out over the sea for a moment without 
speaking. 

“ Beautiful, isn’t it?” Hope said softly 
at last. 

“ Beautiful, yes,” the other nodded; 
“but it always arouses in me a feeling 
of anger. It makes me feel so insignifi- 
cant, so unimportant in the scheme of the 
universe—and I do not like to feel that 
way!” 

She smiled and seated herself on the 
rocks beside the other woman. She was 
conscious that Jim Hartley’s wife was 
looking at her, and for a time she was 
silent, letting Hope gaze on uninterrupted. 

“And why do you look at me so 
closely?” she asked suddenly. 

Hope flushed and looked quickly away. 

“'You-—you are so lovely!” she man- 
aged to say finally, with a half-apolo- 
getic smile. 

Olga laughed. 

“ Just what do you mean by that?” 

“ Everything,” Hope answered simply. 

“Tt pleases me to hear you say that,” 
Olga declared in her low, alluring voice. 
“TI am glad that you, an American, find 
me lovely; for, do you know,” she con- 
cluded with engaging frankness, “I con- 
sider you the most wonderful women in 
the world?” ~ ie 

Hope considered this. 
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“We are full of possibilities, I grant 
you that,” she conceded presently. 

Olga glanced at her swiftly, and then, 
bending forward suddenly, she laid her 
long, slender fingers on Hope’s knee. 

“There you have it!” she declared. 
“ The something that has always eluded 
me when I have tried to analyze you mar- 
velous women, you Americans!” She 
stopped and appeared to reflect. “ It has 
always made me impatient, too. May I 
go on?” she asked with a smile. 

Hope nodded. She looked a little 
puzzled. 

Olga folded her hands about her knees 
and gazed out over the tumbling green 
combers. 

“Tt is presumptuous in me, a foreign 
woman,” she continued thoughtfully, 
“even to think to criticise; but we, the 
women of my country, are observing, and 
in my work, too, I have to consider these 
things. Now this is what I meant when 
I said that American women make me 
impatient. You say you are full of possi- 
bilities. Ah, yes! But what do you do 
with these possibilities? Nothing!” 

She spoke with an air of stating an 
indisputable fact of mutual interest to a 
woman whose interest, like her own, was 
that of an observer. 

“T am afraid you are right,” Hope 
said, shaking her head in its boyish cap. 

Olga considered her for a long moment 
without speaking. 

“ Will you let me tell you something?” 
she begged at last. “It is bold of me, 
it is a thing I should not do; but then I 
do so many things that I should not do! 
I want you to let me speak. Afterward ” 
—she paused to shrug—“ afterward, what 
will it matter? You will go your way, 
and I will go mine; it is unlikely that 
we shall ever meet again.” 

Hope looked at her with an uncertain 
smile. After all, Olga had left her very 
little choice. There was almost nothing 
she could do but nod her head; but she 
wished that she had selected some other 
place than the rock-edged shore for her 
morning walk. 
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Olga’s amber eyes narrowed, and she 
settled herself with her head half turned 
away from the girl beside her. 

“How old are you, Mrs. Hartley?” 
She began with deceptive gentleness. 
“ There, do not tell me!” she commanded 
impetuously. “I can guess. You are 
young, very young; yet it would take 
discerning eyes, like mine, to discover 
this. What have you done with your 
youth?” 

She waited breathlessly. If Hope an- 
swered her insolence, she could go on— 
and Olga’s pulse throbbed with excite- 
ment as she waited. 

“Well, you see, it was this way,”’ Hope 
explained with no effort to dissimulate. 
“It is only very recently that we have 
come to see very much of these people, 
to go about with them.” She waved her 
hand toward the house behind her. “ Of 
course, I have always known them. I 
went to school with most of the girls; 
but Jim and I—well, we married for what 
they call love, and things haven’t been 
exactly easy. We built out of town, it 
was hard to get good servants, and the 
baby wasn’t -well—” Her voice trailed 
off into troubled nothingness. 

“T see! And so you ”—Olga stopped. ° 
“So you economized,” she concluded, 
with a definite accent on the pronoun. 

“Oh, Jim went without lots of things, 
too, I suppose,” Hope returned with a 
sort of weary indifference. 

“Do you?” Olga looked down at the 
emerald that gleamed on her finger, and 
smiled inscrutably. “Well, but now 
things are different with you—yes? 
Things are—-what do you say?—break- 
ing right, and do you know what you 
must do now?” 

Hope’s eyes turned seaward. 

“No. I have often wondered just what 
I was to do—now.” 

“ First, you must cease to do those 
things that have made you old before 
you should be. Get servants, good ser- 
vants, because these men, they must be 
fed well. They like a well-cooked dinner 
—without a well-cooked wife as the first 
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course. And your baby—surely there are 
nurses to whom ‘you can entrust its care; 
those clever-looking women in stiff white 
gowns, who talk so wisely of well-aired 
nurseries, and diets for the little one. 
You must get one of them, for a man does 
not care to have his wife sacrifice her 
youth to her babies. All that a man 
demands is that his children shall be fine 
and sturdy and handsome. It satisfies 
his pride in his own achievement. Do 
you not think that this is true?” 


“] dare say. I never looked at it in 
just that light.” 
“No? But you must. Now, listen 


but a little longer. I am going to send 
my masseuse to you. She is a Russian, 
and so clever! She will work magic with 
you, your skin, your hair—everything! 
And then your gowns, your hats, your 
corsetiére. Go to some one who is suc- 
cessful in her profession, who studies 
types, who is a color artist. Why, she 
will make of you a beauty!” Olga con- 
cluded enthusiastically. 

“ But all that sounds fearfully expen- 
sive!” Hope suggested, with a new note 
—a note of belated interest—in her 
voice. 

“ Quite so; but is not the reclaiming 
of your beauty well worth it? No price 
should be too high for a wife to pay for 
that. It is one of the things that are 
necessary to a successful marriage. And 
then, too, a successful wife must play 
so many parts. She must mother a man 
in his despondent moments—for, after all, 
are they not great children, these men? 
She must be his Donne camarade in his 
sports and amusements; and last, but 
most important of all, she must satisfy 
his eyes and be the adored plaything of 
his leisure moments.” 

Later, in her own room, Olga went 
over her words, especially the concluding 
ones. 

“Will she do it?” she pondered. “ Or 
is she like the rest of these foolish women 
—so sure? It will be a game well worth 
the playing. If I mistake not, this little 
one will learn the moves with exceeding 
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swiftness, once she starts. And the 
stake—” Olga rose and regarded herself 
with lazy satisfaction in the long mirror. — 
“ Yes, he is worth fighting for!” 


IV 


Ir was some four months later that 
the Hartleys celebrated the sixth anni- 
versary of their marriage. They dined 
at home, téte-d-téte. The dinner, simple 
but carefully planned by a clever cook, 
and well served, was a success. After it 
they went to one of the new plays—not 
the one in which Olga Czariska was ap- 
pearing—and at midnight they seated 
themselves at a small table, which Jim 
had reserved a month in advance, at the 
newest and most extravagant midnight 
musical riot. 

“Do you like my gown?” Hope asked, 
as they stood in the center of the dancing- 
floor, waiting for the encore. 

“ Like it?” Jim breathed. “ You are 
a siren in it! How is it, dearest?” he 
asked ardently. “I don’t remember that 
you used to dress like this!” 

“T wasn’t dressed before,” Hope in- 
formed him briefly as she settled herself 
in the curve of his arm. “I was merely 
clothed!” 

About two o’clock, as Hope left him 
to go for her wrap, Jim turned at a light 
touch on his arm. 

“ Deserter!”” Olga’s soft voice chided 


him. “ Where have you been these many 
weeks?” Then, in a lower tone: “I have 
missed you!” 


Jim looked at his wife, who had paused 
to speak to a friend. 

“I’m afraid you will have to get used 
to my absence, Olga,” he said meaningly. 

““ Ah—so?” She raised her wonderful, 
tawny eyes. ‘“ The apples of Eden are 
forbidden, but they are very sweet!” she 
tempted. 

Jim’s gaze returned to his wife’s 
graceful figure, wrapped in her long mole- 
skin coat. Then his cool eyes narrowed 
insolently. 

“So they say, but as for me—I am 
eating peaches this season!” 
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CASTLES o&% ENGLAND 
6y Richard Le Gallienne 


HERE are some words 

so charged with viv- 

id associations that, 
heard or read, they instantly 
make pictures for the mind 
more distinct and comprehen- 
sive than it is within the power 
of any formally pictorial art to 
achieve — such words, say, as “ gar- 
den,” “ cathedral,” “ fortress,” “ tavern.” 
Preeminently such a picture- word is 
“castle.” One has but to say or read 
castle, and the imagination needs no fur- 
ther assistance to build an instantaneous 
vision of “ cloud-tapped towers ” beetling 
from the summit of inaccessible crags, 
with frowning battlements, rocklike bas- 
tions, drawbridges, portcullises, moats, 
posterns, and the rest. 

One does not need to have seen a castle 
to make the picture. Castles are of the 
stuff of our first fairy tales. They are a 
part of the dramatic furniture of the most 
meagerly furnished mind. Water Scott 
and pictures in childhood’s story-books— 
not forgetting Mr. Maxfield Parrish for 
the modern child—have made us as fa- 
miliar with the appearance of a castle as 
with that of a locomotive. 

As we think of castles, we always see 
them—that is, we Americans—in far- 
away, old-world countries. We associate 
them with the wooded banks of the Rhine 
or the sunny hills of France; but perhaps 
chrefly we think of them in England. 

Needless to say, we never picture them 
in America. Our millionaires may build 
imitations of them, but they seem foolish- 
ly out of place, because they are foolishly 
out of time. The appropriate antiquities 
for America are Indian. What meaning 
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have Norman towers and 
machicolated battlements in 
the American landscape? 
In England, on the contrary, 
they are so much English his- 
tory sternly written in stone— 
history long since twined about 
with the ivy of legend and decked 
with the wild flowers of poetry. For 
the casual tourist of the picturesque they 
have taken their place as almost natural 
features of the landscape, so long have 
they ceased even to suggest their original 
use, so long has time exercised its fancy 
upon them. 

For ages nature has been gradually 
taking their materials back to herself, 
wearing them down with sun and rain, 
overlaying them with moss and lichen 
and wind-sown trees and flowers, till their 
massive walls seem almost turned back 
to fantastically shaped recks again. One 
needs to have some imagination, and a 
little historical knowledge, to realize that 
all this uncouth, ruinous masonry, tangled 
with vines, nested in by birds, skimmed 
about by bat and swallow, was once the 
every-day, practical abode of grimly 
practical men and women; that it was 
once as populous as an office-building, 
and as_ effective with every latest 
device for the housing and defense of 
men and women as an apartment-house 
or a battle-ship. 

Ornamental as they may seem to-day, 
they were by no means built for orna- 
ment. Romantic as they have become, 
their uses seemed, doubtless, little enough 
romantic to their occupants—except, in- 
deed, as human life, seriously lived, must 
always be romantic. 
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The type of the castle as we usually 
think of it began in England with the 
Norman conquest. Long before that the 
Romans had overawed England with 
their particular kind of castellum, and 
fragments of such Roman castles still re- 
main here and there in England. Rich- 
borough Castle, near Sandwich, in Kent, 
is the most complete of such surviving 
relics. 

The Saxons, no doubt, adapted the re- 
mains of Roman castles to their own 
uses, but they do not appear to have 
been great castle-builders, relying for de- 
fense mostly on palisaded mounds and 
fosses. The ease with which William the 
Conqueror subdued England is attributed 
to the lack of strongholds—an omission 
which his followers .hastened to make 
good, necessarily needing to entrench 
themselves against the hostility of a con- 
quered people. Before the end of the 
eleventh century, eighty-four castles are 
on record as springing up in various parts 
of the kingdom. 

As each one of these was not merely 
a fortress, but the permanent home of its 
owner and his various retainers and de- 
pendents, it will be easily seen that it 
became the center of the civic and ad- 
ministrative life of its particular district. 
The houses of the neighboring inhabitants 
clustered beneath its walls for protection, 
thus creating the nucleus of future village 
and town. Edinburgh and Stirling are 
examples of cities that thus began as 
castles. 

The lords of such castles were not long 
in making themselves little kings in their 
own domains, arrogating to themselves 
the administration of justice, issuing their 
own coinage, raiding their humbler neigh- 
bers for cattle and provisions, and being 
in many cases strong enough to defy the 
central government of the king. “ Nests 
oi devils and dens of thieves ” was an old 
chronicler’s name for these ancient piles 
so dear to romance and sentiment. 

Much of the early history of England 
consists of the struggle of the kings to 
bring these gentlemen-robbers, descent 
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from whom is to-day the proud boast of 
English aristocracy, under control of na- 
tional—not to say human—law. In the 
reign of King Stephen there were, accord- 
ing to one authority, no less than eleven 
hundred and seventeen such robber cas- 
tles doing business in England alone. Sir 
James D. Mackenzie, a more recent in- 
vestigator, however, throws doubt on this 
statement, he having been able to find 
evidence for no more than six hundred 
and sixty castles built between the Nor- 
man conquest and the reign of Henry 
VIII. Of these, some three hundred and 
ninety still survive, in various states of 
preservation or decay. 


LIFE IN A MEDIEVAL CASTLE 


The greater castles—such as Dover, 
Windsor, or Rochester — covered many 
acres of ground, and sometimes housed 
no less than three thousand inhabitants. 
Their far-flung outer walls, guarded, for 
a first defense, by a deep moat, usually 
included two enclosures, the outer and 
the inner bailey. In the outer bailey 
stood the chapel, sometimes the stables, 
and sometimes the “ mount ”—an artifi- 
cial mound on which the lord of the 
castle gave judgment, and on which 
executions took place; but the main life 
of the place was carried on within the in- 
tersecting wall of the inner bailey. 

Here stood the keep, or donjon, a 
square or rectangular tower with walls 
from ten to twenty feet thick, within 
which was included the castle well. Here 
were the guard-room, the banqueting- 
hall, and various living-rooms for every 
one, from lord and lady to scullion and 
kitchen-maid, though often the soldiers 
and servants had separate buildings for 
their accommodation in the inner bailey. 
Here, too, stood granaries, storehouses, 
and various other domestic offices—not to 
forget pigeon-cotes; for pigeons were val- 
ued as something more than pets by gar- 
risons liable to sudden siege. 

At the pains of some little research 
and the exercise of no great imagination, 
it would not be difficult to draw a picture 
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of life in one of these medieval castles 
which would possess considerably more 
realism than romance. The thought of 
so many human beings, not to speak of 
horses and various live stock, confined to- 
gether within such close quarters, needs 
to be dressed up in much picturesqueness 
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maniac shrieks of prisoners in fearful 
dungeons underground. 

The gloom of the most cheerful rooms, 
ill-lit as safety compelled them to be, 
must have been intense. Altogether, in 
days of peace, castle life must indeed 
have been a weary thing, oscillating be- 





























CONWAY CASTLE, BUILT BY EDWARD I IN 1284 TO SECURE HIS CONQUEST OF NORTH 


WALES—IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE MODERN 


ROAD AND RAILWAY 


BRIDGES OVER THE CONWAY RIVER 


of costume and quaintness of old English 
to be at all attractive. 

For one thing, an old castle, now one 
of the most wistfully quiet spots on earth, 
must, when it was alive, have been one 
of the noisiest. Certainly it can have 
been no place for nervous or meditative 
persons—though in the thick walls there 
were cell-like, dimly lit rooms where one 
could escape from the incessant hubbub 
of rough and jangling voices, the clatter 
of servants and men-at-arms, the clank 
of weapons, the stamping and neighing of 
horses, the lowing of cattle and crowing 
of cocks, and perhaps the moans and 
4 


tween ennui and brutality. No wonder 
that the wandering minstrel with his 
budget of gossip, as well as his sheaf of 
song and story, always found an eager 
hospitality from those news - starved 
castle-folk. One can imagine that even 
a siege would come as a welcome break 
in the monotony, with all the fury of 
storming-ladders, and the now merely 
decorative machicolations spouting red- 
hot stones and melted lead. 


” 


THE “ MARCHES AND THE “‘ BORDER ” 


Two words concentrate no little of the 
historic romance of British castles — the 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE, WHICH WAS FOUNDED IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, AND REACHED ITS 


GLORY IN QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN—THE PICTURE SHOWS LEICESTER'S 
BUILDINGS (LEFT) AND THE NORMAN KEEP (RIGHT) 


“marches” and the “ border ’ — the 
Welsh marches and the Scottish border- 
words of a magic potency over the 
imagination. 

Wild Wales, inspired by her bards, 
captained by such fighting princes as 
Llewellyn and Glendower, and aided by 
the natural fastnesses of her mountains 
and glens, maintained her fierce inde- 
pendence against Saxon and Norman 


alike till the young Edward I, weary of 
the arrogance of the Lords of Snowdon, 
took her conquest seriously in hand. His 
energetic campaign is the meaning of such 
fine old castles as Conway, Harlech, and 
Carnarvon — at the last-named of which 
was born his son, the first English Prince 
of Wales, afterward Edward II. 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Monmouth, Aber- 
gavenny, Chepstow, Raglan, and Powys 
































BELVOIR CASTLE (PRONOUNCED “ BEEVOR"’), THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, NEAR 
GRANTHAM—THIS MODERN DUCAL CASTLE CONTAINS SOME 
FINE OLD TAPESTRIES AND ARMOR 
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have all the same story to tell of a time 
when the English “slew the Welsh like 
sheep, conquered them, enslaved them, 
and flayed them with nails of iron.” but, 
though thus overawed, the Welsh Celt 
continued to give trouble to the Lords of 
the Marches for generations, and to this 
day he has maintained a spiritual inde- 
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spite of the wealth of material waiting 
the shaping hand of historian or ro- 
mancer. It is to be hoped that some one 
will some day do for Wales what Scott 
did for his own land in his “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border.”’ 

Like Wales, Scotland found that in the 
fight for national independence mountains 
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CHEPSTOW CASTLE, ON THE RIVER WYE, IN MONMOUTHSHIRE—THIS WAS ONE OF THE STRONG- 
HOLDS OF THE WELSH BORDER, DATING FROM THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


pendence and isolation deeper than that 
of his Scottish and Irish kinsmen. 

The Welsh language is still as much 
alive on men’s lips as ever. Journeying 
westward from Chester, as the train runs 
under the shadow of the ruined towers of 
Conway Castle, and as we hear the 
porters at wayside stations talking in a 
strange tongue, we get a hint, in the im- 
mediate feeling of being cut off from 
England and entering on an alien land, 
of what a genuinely foreign country it 
must have been in days when horseback 
was the only mode of travel. 

The romance of the border warfare of 
the Welsh marches has never yet found 
adequate embodiment in literature, in 


are perhaps the most valuable of all as- 
sets. It was on these natural defenses 
that she mainly relied in her long guer- 
rilla warfare with England. The policy 
of her chieftains was against building 
great residential castles, particularly 
along the border; for such castles, they 
argued, once fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, became centers of permanent 
menace. 

“ It is better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak,” said one of the 
Douglases. 

So, with a few exceptions such as Stir- 
ling or Edinburgh, the Scottish chieftain 
preferred to feel secure within his “ peel ” 
—a large, square, battlemented tower 
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BAMBOROUGH CASTLE, IN NORTHUMBERLAND--THIS DATES FROM SAXON TIMES, AND WAS ONE 
OF THE CASTLES THAT DEFENDED ENGLAND'S NORTHERN FRONTIER AGAINST THE SCOTS 


perched on a.precipice or the banks of 
a torrent — and looked to his mountain 
forests and narrow passes to do the rest. 
Thus the chief border castles are on the 
English. side, such as Raby, Naworth, 
Bamborough, Warkworth, and Alnwick. 

Alnwick, the stronghold of the Percys, 
still remains one of the noblest examples 
of feudal castles, and perhaps no other 
English castle has seen more fighting. 
For three centuries it was the storm-cen- 
ter of the ceaseless warfare which was the 
workaday life of the district. It is re- 
corded that during the year 1314 no less 
than three thousand men, as well as their 
horses, were crowded within its walls, 
with an invading host of Scots, “ like wild 
wolves in furiosity,”’ storming at its gates 
the year long. 


ENGLAND’S MOST FAMOUS CASTLES 


When the average traveler speaks of 
“ English castles,” I suppose his first 
thought is of Windsor, sacred to the 
memory of Wykeham, Shakespeare, and 
many English royalties. After Windsor, 
he will probably aim to see Warwick, 
Dover, and Kenilworth. If he has time 
to see but one castle, perhaps Warwick 
would be the castle to choose, so nobly 





commanding in itself, so overpowering a 
symbol of force, so picturesque in situa- 
tion, and so exceptionally preserved. 
Hawthorne was long ago its American 
enthusiast. 

“Inside out, from end to ends” he 
says, “it is the harmonious growth of 
many ages, and registers each age in dis- 
tinctive illustrations.” 

With the gentle Avon flowing beneath 
its walls, its very name seems to combine 
the strength of Warwick the Kingmaker 
with the sweetness of ‘Shakespeare’s 
wood-notes wild. It embodies in rare 
completeness the continuity of the life of 
England’s ruling class, from grim robber- 
baron to polished modern statesman. 
You can follow all the civilizing steps 
from primitive rudeness, throu®h develop- 
ing elegancies, to latter-day luxuries and 
comforts. 

Theoretically, at least, one can do 
that. All the historical material is there. 
Yet for myself I confess that in the case 
of Warwick Castle, as in all other castles 
thus preserved and still “ in being,” I lose 
the sense of the massive past by the in- 
trusion of the miniature present. The 
contrast of the silken, civilized interior 
with the stern outer shell destroys the 





























THE CASTLES 


illusion for me, and the place takes on 
the aspect of a fortified historical 
museum. 

The real sentiment and thrill of an old 
castle is seldom to be captured when one 
feels the presence of-‘‘ the family,” very 
much alive, and probably sporty and 
slangy, in the shrouded privacy of se- 
cluded apartments. 

Of course there are exceptions. Pens- 
hurst, the home of Sir Philip Sidney, 
near Tunbridge, is one of them. Its 
preservation and its occupancy are both 
so unobtrusive that the clock of time 
seems really to be ticking there the old 
Elizabethan hours. But for the most 
part the castle needs to be ruinous and 
uninhabited to be convincing. 

That is why Kenilworth is a success. 
Because it is merely a wind-swept shell, 
chattered about by swallows, it seems the 
easier to realize all that fanciful splendor 
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of the famous Kenilworth revels devised 
by the Earl of Leicester for Queen Eliza- 
beth, of which such curiously minute 
particulars still exist, and which, of 
course, Scott was able to rekindle into 
immortality. The Virgin Queen was an 
expensive guest, and her visits were costly 
honors to her subjects, more than one of 
them having occasion to bemoan “ the ex- 
traordinary charge in entertainment of 
the queen.” 

Kenilworth, by the way, was the scene 
of earlier and more martial revels, when 
Edward I revived King Arthur’s Round 
Table with a hundred knights and ladies 
“ clad all in silk.” 

Another castle that is honored by a 
gracious memory of other arts than that 
of war is Ludlow, in Shropshire. In its 
deserted banqueting-hall the young John 
Milton, still a love-locked cavalier, pre- 
sented his immortal mask of ‘“ Comus ” 





























CARISBROOKE CASTLE, ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT, THE ANCIENT STRONGHOLD OF THE LORDS OF 
THE ISLAND—HERE CHARLES I WAS IMPRISONED BEFORE HIS EXECUTION 
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at the request of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
to whose task as Lord President of Wales 
—Ludlow being another of the police- 
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some old humbug, but now and again one 
meets with an attractive exception. Such 
a one I recall from my boyhood — the 





























THE IMPOSING NORMAN KEEP OF ROCHESTER CASTLE, BUILT IN 1126-1139 


BY WILLIAM 


castles of the Welsh marches — the poet 
alludes: 


With tempered awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms. 
A HAUNTED CASTLE BY THE SEA 

Many old castles otherwise uninhabited 

are haunted by a tedious survival in the 

form of a “ guide,” who will insist on in- 

terrupting your musings with his senten- 

tious garrulity. As a rule he is a tire- 


CORBEIL, ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY 


handsome, white-headed old soldier who 
used to take one round that Peel Castle, 
in the Isle of Man, of which Scott made 
picturesque use in “ Peveril of the Peak.” 

There is a castle which gives you that 
genuine thrill of antiquity I spoke of. It 
is wildly situated on a little rocky penin- 
sula that becomes an island at high tide. 
Its halls and dungeons echo all day long 
with the sound of the waves, and it has 
a true Alexandre Dumas secret exit 
through caverns to the sea. Hauntings 
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HARLECH CASTLE, IN 


MERIONETHSHIRE, ANOTHER OF THE STRONGHOLDS BUILT BY EDWARD I 


TO ASSERT HIS LORDSHIP OVER WALES 


and witchcraft, smugglers and noble pris- 
oners, richly furnish it with romance. 
The old guardian had a “ last-min- 
strel ” way of telling vou its varied stories 
that not only made you thoroughly be- 
lieve in them, but caused you to glance 
over your shoulder with genuine fear. He 
was particularly great in his relation of 
the story of the Manthe Doog, the Manx 
demon-dog, which, he declared, “ was 
wont to haunt Peel Castle.” No one 
could hear him without something like a 
lifting of the hair. I have seen his little 
knot of listeners draw closer together, as 
for mutual protection, when he reached 
his climax—the tale of the drunken 
soldier who one night followed the fan- 
tom dog through the dark passages, 
swearing to try “ if it were dog or devil,” 
to return a few moments later screaming 
with fear, his eyes starting from his head 
with horror, and to die shortly after in 
frightful convulsions, his tale untold. 
Hardly less impressive was his narra- 
tion of the fate of that haughty Duchess 
of Gloucester who languished for thirty 
years in a dungeon down by the sea’s 
edge, on the charge of being a witch. She 
was said to have made and melted a wax 
image .of the king, whose life, according 
to the old black magic—which is still by 


no means extinct—was to melt away with 
the melting of the image. Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, too—the great Kingmaker— 
was once a prisoner in one of those sea- 
swept dungeons, when the Earls of Derby 
held sovereign sway as Kings of Man. 

It would indeed be strange if such old 
castles as Peel were not haunted, so 
charged must every stone in them be with 
the memory of long-drawn agonies and 
sorrows. Some of them, whatever else 
their history, have become monuments of 
individual tragic fates. Such are Loch- 
leven and Fotheringay, still in mourning 
for the unhappy Mary Stuart. — Such is 
Carisbrooke, shadowed sti!] with the mel- 
ancholy dignity of its royal prisoner, 
Charles I. Such is Hever, the birthplace 
of Anne Boleyn, now the residence of 
Lord Astor. 


THE MAGIC OF AN ANCIENT RUIN 


But castles with definite histories can- 
not quite escape a certain official char- 
acter. Those that most appeal to the 
imagination are the ruins that we chance 
to find.in some half-forgotten corner of 
the countryside, whose histories we must 
make for ourselves. Here the old moat 
is choked with brambles, great trees grow 
in the breaches of moss-grown walls, and 
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RAGLAN CASTLE, NEAR MONMOUTH, AN OLD STRONGHOLD OF THE WELSH BORDER AND THE 
LAST FORTRESS TO HOLD OUT FOR KING CHARLES IN THE CIVIL WAR (1646) 


shattered staircases wind dizzily up the 
cawing, nest-built towers. There is no 
other sound to disturb the grassy hush 
but the nibbling of sheep in the old court- 
yard. The legendary atmosphere is un- 
marred by the voice of the loquacious 
cicerone-or-the exact antiquarianism of 
the guide-book, and we can draw from 
it what shapes of story we will. 

With such magic passwords as “ the 
Crusades,” “the Wars of the Roses,” 
“ Cavalier and Roundhead,” into what 
worlds of fancy can we not enter? We 
can people the dreamy afternoon, like a 
page of Froissart’s chronicles or Scott’s 
romances, with gallant figures and fair 
faces of old time: 


Lo, I must tell a tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye. 


Yet, such impersonal imaginings being 
what they are to the mere democratic 
dreamer, what an inspiring meaning one 


of these old castles must have to the man 
whose ancestral home it is. Of course 
we are all descended from Adam; but 
somehow the Adamic pedigree is unin- 
spiring. It carries with it no trumpet- 
call of noblesse oblige. Surely it is no 
snobbery to conceive that an unbroken 
descent of a thousand years, like the 
Leghs of Lyme, must exercise an en- 
nobling pressure, as of an ancestral con- 
science, upon the descendant. 

Ancestor worship, properly ‘understood 
and intelligently practised, may well have 
a powerful formative effect on character 
and conduct. An appeal to the memory 
of those who were strong and fine among 
his progenitors must come with a peculiar 
and almost a religious force to him whose 
daily life is passed in rooms in which 
those family exemplars moved about just 
as he is moving to-day. 

To buy an old castle with American 
money and live in it is one thing. One 
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might as well buy the Tower of London 
and live in that, for all the personal rela- 
tion such a purchase would effect. To be 
born in an old castle where one’s fore- 
bears for generations were born is to pos- 
sess it in the only reality of possession— 
through an inheritance of the imagina- 
tion as well as of the rent-roll. 

The castles of England, beautiful as 
time and wealth have made them, are 








_ HAT you, Caruso?” The land- 
££ lady’s voice trailed plaintively 
from the depths of the back- 

stairs room. 

“ Yep.” 

“ Come on in!” 

“ All right! I was just goin’ on up- 
stairs, an’ I thought I heard you bawlin’, 
or somethin’. What’s wrong?” 

“ Nothin’. I was laughin’. It’s a little 
one that I’m enjoyin’ all to myself. Sit 
down, an’ I'll tell you about it—it’s real 
good.” : 

“Ts it?” inquired Caruso suspiciously. 
“You know your laugh sounds just like 
the ones we’re gettin’.” 

“ Bad as that?” 

“Worse! If I know anything, we'll 
close at the end of the week. Gee, it’s 
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more than romantic features of the land- 
scape, more than the luxurious homes of 
the ruling classes. They have unfortu- 
nately fallen into the wrong hands if their 
owners do not consider them not merely 
as their own personal possession, but as 
monuments to be held in trust for the na- 
tion, as shrines of English patriotism— 
fortress temples, one might say, of the 
English spirit. 


LY Will Knight 


_tough, too, after rehearsin’ for nearly two 


7? 


months! 

Annie McIntyre, otherwise “ Caruso, 
the World’s Greatest Female Tenor,” 
made her way accross the room wherein 
the landlady did her eating, sleeping, 
renting, hiring, and firing, and, with an 
expectant air, sank back luxuriously into 
a near-green davenport. 

It’s quite a trick to sink luxuriously 
into a piece of rooming-house furniture, 
but Annie was a veteran at the game. 
She even heaved a contented sigh. 

“Move your head a little to one side, 
will you?” asked the landlady. “ You're 
between me an’ the window, an’ I sit 
facin’ that way purpose to keep an eye 
on what’s goin’ on outside. There ain’t 
a day but what there’s an accident, or a 
fight, or somethin’. You got to hand it 
tc this street for that—always somethin’ 
doin’!” 

Annie moved her head accordingly, and 
for several moments the landlady gazed 
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out at the froth that bubbled up the 
cross streets from the great Broadway 
melting-pot. 

It wasn’t so very long since her own 
blond head, capped with wondrous and 
expensive creations, had bobbed along in 
the endless stream. The few feet and the 
few years that lay between had effectually 
relegated her to a seat in the grand 
stand, where an experienced, though per- 
haps a trifle jaundiced, eye marked the 
passing flight of driftwood with uncanny 
prescience. 

The girl with the green coat—she was 
a waitress. Neat dress, but sloppy shoes 
—a dead give-away! 

See that little Dresden china doll with 
the fat buyer from out of town? Sweetly 
and guilelessly she smiled into his smirk- 
ing face—he’d be lucky to escape with 
his shoe-strings! 

Caruso broke the silence. 

“ Speakin’ about seein’ things,” she 
ventured, “ look who’s here!” 

She cocked an arid eye toward a siphon 
on the table. 

“In the thingumabob,” the landlady 
replied. 

She waved a hand toward a bachelor’s 
cabinet—a little affair full ot shelves, 
drawers, and such like. A mere bachelor 
could never hope to regain anything he 
might trust to its mysterious depths, but 
a woman can just about keep house in 
one. 

Caruso helped herself, 2nd then, great- 
ly refreshed, returned to the near-green 
davenport and awaited the pleasure of 
her hostess. 


II 


Sue was fond of the landlady, was 
Caruso. There were times when her bill 
for the little cubby-hole above was put 
on ice, and frequent hand-outs in this 
very room furnished the energy necessary 
for the endless round of theatrical agen- 
cies. It was well to stand in with a 


landlady under whose heliotrope kimono 
beat a heart the size of a wash-tub; so 
Annie was patient. 
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“T’ve just been thinkin’,” began the 
landlady, then paused uncertainly. 

“What?” encouraged Annie. 

“Oh, just what fools women are, all 
of them, all the time!” 

“Don’t see anythin’ so very funny 
about that,” gloomed Caruso. “ That’s 
tragic, to me.” 

“ Course, that isn’t my joke,” hastened 
the landlady; “ but if it wasn’t for that, 
there wouldn’t be any joke, see?” 

“Well, the child is yours. I’m ready 
any time you are.” 

“You know Marie, the little French 
maid I have on the second floor?” 

Caruso, nodding, acknowledged ac- 
quaintanceship. 

“You know she’s a great hand at pick- 
in’ up stray cats an’ dogs an’ things, an’ 
fetchin’ ’em here. Yesterday she brings 
in a girl. It seems she was comin’ home 
up Sixth Avenue when this kid bumps 
into her. As they untangle, Marie sees 
she’s cryin’. Bein’ a soft-hearted little 
parley-voo, she asks what’s the matter, 
an’ so on; but not bein’ able to make 
head or tail out o’ what the girl said, 
she brought her along an’ turned her 
over to me. The kid was scared stiff, 
an’ for a while I couldn’t get a thing out 
o’ her; but after I gets a meal under her 
pinny, an’ she sees I won’t bite, she 
opens up.” 

Here the landlady paused and gave 
vent to an indignant snort. 

“ Honest, Caruso, it gets my goat! 
You see, this kid blew into town this 
morning with some guy that—” 

“Same old stuff, I s’pose,” interrupted 
Annie, a trifle wearily. 

She could guess what was coming; it 
seemed to be an every-day occurrence. 
lor that matter, she knew that the land- 
lady herself had figured in some such 
escapade many years before. 

“ Just the same, only more so. The 
feller she falls for is a travelin’ man— 
get that?—a travelin’ man. What with 
the movies, the Sunday papers, an’ the 
uplift stuff, you’d think girls would be 
gettin’ hep nowadays. When I came, I 














could plead ignorance of what was ahead 
o’ me, an’ anyway I’d known the boy for 
years; we worked together in his father’s 
office. But a travelin’ man—can you 
beat it?” 

Caruso had nothing to say, so the land- 
lady continued her story. 

“ It seems that he’d been callin’ around 
quite regular for a couple o’ months—as 
often as a traveler could be expected to 
make a town—an’ he’d made quite a hit 
with this girl. Pretty little thing—baby 
face, an’ built round an’ rosy like, you 
know. Said she was eighteen—might just 
as well ’a’ been eight. ‘Anyway, this 
guy persuades her to tap the old man’s 
safe night ‘fore last. She collects a 
couple o’ hundred, an’ they gets the milk- 
train in. Then he takes her to a ‘ friend’s 
house,’ an’ pulls that old. one about goin’ 
out to bank the coin so it would be safe. 
He’s gone a couple of hours when she 
gets to wanderin’ around the house look- 
in’ for a drink of water, an’ overhears 
his voice. He’s talkin’ about her, an’ 
an earful puts her wise. No white-slave 
stuff, you understand—just the measly 
coin. He was trustin’ the girl ’d wake 
up an’ beat it. She left right then, all 
excited, an’ was just paddling on an’ on 
as fast as she could, when she slammed 
into Marie. 

“Well, when she gets it off her chest, 
she has a good cry an’ brightens up. 
She wants to stay here with me, an’ work 
for her keep—or wouldn’t I let her stay 
till she could get a job? It turns out 
that she’s scared. Her mother’s dead, 
an’ she’s got a stepfather that’s in the 
stern-parent class—strong for the right, 
especially. on Sunday; a church pillar, 
an’ the things that generally go with that 
kind of an animile. Besides, she says 
he’d be considerable peeved about the 
money; but at that he had no real kick 
comin’. He’d promised her so much—or 
1 guess it was so little—a month for bein’ 
the housekeeper, an’ had been holdin’ out 
on her right along. Wouldn’t give her a 
cent unless her clothes were comin’ apart; 
never a party, never a day off. What she 
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took wouldn’t anywhere near break her 
even on the deal, but it was the way she 
got it that troubled her. Along with 
that an’ the disgrace of it, the old boy 
would pack quite a punch. I didn’t blame 
her for bein’ a bit shy. I thought maybe 
I'd ’a’ let her have her way, but for one 
thing. She came from Rayville—that’s 
where I hailed from, an’ I got to thinkin’ 
what would have been best for me when 
I was where this girl was. Poor kid!” 

The landlady sniffed at the recollection, 
and borrowed Caruso’s vanity-box to re- 
nove the traces. 

“At first,’ she went on, making a 
furtive dab at a shiny spot on the end of 
her nose, “she wouldn’t listen to any- 
thing about goin’ home, but finally I agree 
tc go with her, an’ if she couldn’t make 
up with her stepfather I’d bring her back. 
I kind o’ wanted an excuse for a look in 
on the burg. My folks are buried 
there, an’ I hadn’t been there since I beat 
it. So we took the train, an’ landed in 
just after dark. We heads straight for 
the house. You know, Caruso, I didn’t 
see a face I knew—the buildings looked 
about the same—but maybe it was just 
as well. 

“The old man is in the dining-room 
when we gets there, an’ the girl smuggles 
me into the parlor, an’ leaves me sittin’ 
on the edge of one of them skimpy chairs 
with a tidy fastened to it with a big pink 
bow, while she goes to the mat with him. 
There’s big doors separatin’ the two 
rooms, an’ as they ain’t quite closed I 
could hear pretty well. She lays her 
cards on the table right off the bat. After 
absorbing a full an’ complete confession, 
the old guy went for her. He told her 
what might have become of her; took her 
right through the basement of this old 
town, an’ painted it so real I lived it 
all over again. I felt the hunger, the 
cold, the shame, the kicks, the curses. 
I’d ’a’ liked to put my manipulators on 
the guy that ’d put it over on that poor, 
foolish kid! 

‘““Bimeby he puts on the soft pedal, 
an’ rings in home an’ religion an’ mother. 
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His voice is droopy an’ sad, somethin’ 
like Dave Warfield in the ‘ Music Master,’ 
on'y natch’ler. I could catch a glimpse 
of his white head through the crack in 
the doors, an’ believe me, the tears was 
streamin’ down my cheeks as I listened. 
Right then an’ there I got on my knees 
an’ thanked God that I’d brought the 
girl back! 

“The coin seems to bother him for a 
spell, but he comes through when she 
promises to do without money for I don’t 
know how many thousand years. Any- 
way, they makes up, an’ after a bit I 
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heard her tellin’ about me—how I insisted 
on bringin’ her home, an’ so on. Maybe 
he didn’t come an’ give me the glad hand. 
Do you know, I got to look up the dic- 
tionary to get a line on some of the good 
things he said I was.” 

Here the landlady paused, and cackled 
mirthlessly. 

“ An’ the laugh?” queried Caruso. 

“T’m comin’ to it.” The landlady’s 
voice sounded a trifle jerky. “ This man, 
the kid’s stepfather, was the one who 
brought me here twenty years ago. No— 
he didn’t know me.” 


WHERE EAST AND WEST BEGIN 


Tue West begins with the prairies, 
With their rolling leagues of sod; 
But the East begins in the mountains, 
And the mountains begin with God! . 


The West begins with the rivers, 
With their mighty, rolling flood 
Brown with the dust of the ages, 
Or red with the sunset’s blood. 
But the East begins in the mountains, 
Where birds nest high and sing— 
Begins at the river's birthplace 
In a cold, white-hearted spring. 


Where the West begins there are spaces; 
Where the East begins there is l.ife— 
Life that is deeper than s'lence, 
That engulfs and submerges strife. 
Ah, grim, inscrutable granite, 
You have mingled your strength with our pen; 
We who are wastrels salute you, 
Oh, deathless breeder of men! 


The East begins at the sunrise, 
In a pulsing, radiant glow, 
Where grim peaks gleam like torches 
On the great Almighty’s brow. 
And it ends not now or ever, 
For it melts and mingles there 
In the Western sweep and freedom, 
As answer mingles with prayer. 


The East begins—nay, wait ye, 
And the West begins—but stay, 
The East is but part of a circle 
That the West completes to-day 
And one has its lakes and mounta‘ns; 
And one has its rolling sod, 
But they both begin together, 
In the infinite heart of God! 


J. Franklin Babb 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


of the Consumers’ Rubber Company. She is engaged to Kenneth Landon, but before marry- 


i" her twenty-third year Sylvia Percival inherits the wealth of her father, James Percival, founder 


ing she is to pay a long visit to her aunt, Mrs. John Percival, who lives in France. 


Her big 


rubber-factory is left in charge of the manager, Pethick, a capable and driving man of business. 
Henry Landon, Kenneth’s father, wishing that his son should have means more nearly matching 


Sylvia’s, puts most of his small fortune into a speculation. 


He loses, and the shock leaves him a 


helpless invalid. Kenneth, determining to make his own way in the world, applies for work in 


Sylvia’s rubber-mill. 
engages him at a dollar and a half a day. 


He gives his name as John Anderson, and Pethick, who does not know him, 


Kenneth writes to Sylvia, but gives her only vague reports of what he is doing. He takes up 
his quarters in a room rented from one of his fellow workmen, Jacob Sohmer, an expert worker and 
a man of intelligence. Sohmer’s daughter, Greta, is strongly attracted to Kenneth, and though he 
tells her that he is betrothed to another, she confesses that she loves him. 





Vil 


ENNETT, the general foreman of 
B the factory, was small, thin, and 
angular, with a sharp, foxlike face 

and a noiseless tread. He, tpo, had grown 
into the place with old James Percival. 
Now, saturated with its odors and anoint- 
ed with its tropic gums, he seemed to 
have become indifferent to all but rubber. 
A master workman, wise to the tricks 
of the trade, and armed against every 
conspiracy of the ranks from which he 
himself had sprung, he occupied an in- 
termediate post between Pethick and the 
foremen of individual departments. In 
this composite office he served not only 
as an exchange switchboard, but also as 
an operator. Whatever reached Pethick 


was known and modulated by him. What- 
ever orders went out from the manager 
filtered first through Bennett. 

He was a strange character. Hours 
after the works closed, Bennett might 
have been found poking through the fac- 
tory, examining tools and machinery, men- 
tally rearranging process after process, 
feeling, pinching, and testing the product 
of the day. Then he would go slowly 
home, with his eyes screwed up in an 
unending query of how to get more done 
for the same price. 

It was on one of these tours of investi- 
gation, while he regarded the gleaming 
calenders, that the idea was born which 
resulted in the calender-room being put 
on piece-work for a week. But when 
Bennett saw the effect, he had been al- 
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most frightened. By the second night 
the output of the room had gone up 
twenty per cent. He took the figures and 
put them before Pethick. 

“They’re making too much,” he 
growled. “It’s going to upset the 
whole place!” 

Pethick was undisturbed. 

“ Put them back on the old wages.” 
He reflected, then added: “And set a 
minimum day’s work, ten per cent above 
the old average.” 

“ They won’t do it!” 

Pethick swung impatiently in his chair. 

“ Haven’t they shown they can do it? 
What’s the mattes with you?” 

“ Don’t know that there’s anything the 
matter, but it’s in my head we’re going 
to have trouble.” 

“Where? In the calender-room?” 

“Don’t know that. I just kind of 
smell it. "Tain’t what men say or do 
that makes me suspicious; it’s what they 
don’t do. Sort of remember how I felt 
myself.” 

“ Got your eye on any one?” Pethick 
was leaning forward, his own eyes very 
keen. “What about Sohmer? Remem- 
ber what you said?” 

.“* Well, I guess I was wrong. There’s 
no trouble there. He never makes any 
fuss, and I guess he’s about the best man 
on fine work that I’ve got. No, I guess 
we're better off with him than without 
him. I'll keep you posted, but I don’t 
know as there’s much to say yet. Calm 
before the storm, mebbe.” 

He turned to the door, but Pethick 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“T was looking at Perry yesterday. 
He can’t hold it down much longer.” 

“Yes, I know that’s been coming for 
a good while.” 

The manager’s cold eyes examined the 
office ceiling. 

“ Are you going to keep him on?” 

There was an inflection in the voice 
that questioned whether any one would 
be such a fool. Bennett moved his feet 
uncomfortably. He had a vision of a 
white face bending over the dripping mill. 


“Oh, you mean—” 

“Yes. You can see for yourself. Sup- 
pose he got caught—now?”’ 

“ Expensive, eh?” the foreman said un- 
der his breath. 

“T don’t know that. I don’t want to 
say any more about it. I’m not giving 
any orders. You know the policy in these 
matters.” 

A spark of humanity in Bennett’s 
breast burst into sudden flame. 

“Yes, I know—and it’s a hell of a 
policy!” he said indignantly. 

Pethick’s lips pressed tight. 

“If you’re not satisfied—”’ 

But Bennett was already out of the 
room. In these days he had been con- 
scious of rare and queer upheavals that 
seemed at variance with everything a 
smart factory needed to make it go. The 
question of Perry now bored into him, 
and behind it twisted another question— 


‘ how he would feel if he were Perry. 


On his way to the calender-room, with 
a typewritten notice in his hand, he went 
round to have a look. The sick man 
was slacking the screws of his machine 
with a short iron bar. He glanced up 
and caught the foreman’s eye, but tugged 
on with a steady weariness. The red 
spots in his cheeks were almost livid. 

With apparent unconcern Bennett 
stepped up, ostensibly to inspect the mill, 
and said something which for all except 
Ferry was drowned in the steady ramble 
of the gear-wheels. Then, with the same 
outward indifference, he went through to 
the calender-room. 

Perry stood motionless. His lips were 
parted, and the pink spots had vanished, 
leaving his face like marble. One hand 
still held the iron bar; the other, wet and 
transparent, felt in the air for something 
that it could not find. 

Poised thus, he seemed to have neither 
physical nor material existence, but to be 
as it were some palpitating ember, clad in 
working clothes through which his spirit 
glowed with a thin, pale beam. His eyes, 
tense and preternaturally bright, shone 
like candles with waning light. He was 

















a consciousness, a presence, and embodi- 
ment, preserved for a breath in outworn 
human tissues. 

In the calender-room, Bennett tacked 
up the notice. An instantaneous telep- 
athy spread the fact, and every man in 
the room paused for a moment to watch 
him. By noon all had read it, and when 
the whistle blew the room buzzed like a 
hive. 

“ Stung again!” said a helper at Ken- 
neth’s machine. He laughed savagely. 
“ By the Lord, Sohmer was right after 
all!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean! Don’t you see the whole 
thing was a plot to find out just how 
much a gang could do, and then hold 
it up to us?” 

“The piece-work was a trick?” 

“ Of course it was! We weren’t wise 
to it—that’s all.” The man thrust his 
arms into his coat. ‘“ This ain’t the end 
of it—you can gamble on that!” 

Kenneth walked to his dinner in a 
maze. This was Sylvia’s factory, and 
she had hardly ever entered it. He was 
swayed by a protest that struck deep— 
nearly to his very love. Did she care 
so little? Was she too light-minded even 
to guess that such things could happen, or 
did she not want to guess—and so kept 
away? He raced up-stairs to write—no, 
to cable—in a flush of anger. 

But Sohmer’s voice down-stairs brought 
him sharply back. Sohmer knew! By 
what amazing instinct could he know? 

The voice was quiet and steady, and 
Mrs. Sohmer answered just as evenly. 
These people had faced that sort of thing 
for years, until the husband, at least, was 
actually prepared for it. Prepared for 
what? The trickery by which Pethick 
squeezed out a still greater dividend 
for— 

The lad put his face between his 
hands. His brain wrenched itself from 


one thought to another, till it became 
quite clear that, moved as he was, it 
would be easy to wreck the whole struc- 
ture of his dreams. 


What had happened 
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to-day was only one strand in the cord 
that he had determined to trace. 

Sohmer called from below, and he went 
down. The two ate their midday meal 
silently, mechanically satisfying bodies 
which, like boilers, -must be supplied with 
fuel to do their work. Greta did not 
appear. 

That afternoon the calender-room was 
nervous and jumpy. Men looked from 
the clock to the work still to be run 
through their machines. Andrews, the 
room foreman, strung to a high pitch, 
moved restlessly about. He was palpably 
afraid to urge, yet consumed with anxiety 
lest the additional ten per cent of fabric 
should not be handled. 

The various gangs took no notice of 
him. They, too, were on a fine edge 
lest they should do more than enough. 

In the midst of this, Andrews, yielding 
to the strain, stepped up to a mechanic 
who was adjusting a pipe with a heavy 
wrench. 

“Look out—you’ll break that!” 

The man’s hands trembled, and the 
wrench slipped. He blazed out into white 
anger. 

“To the devil with you!” 
in a high-pitched, shaky voice. 
with the machine, too!” 

He flung his tool straight between 
the huge revolving cylinders. The metal 
gripped. Instantly there was a shock 
that seemed to loosen the machine on its 
footing. The wrench flattened and moved 
straight through; but just as it cleared 
the back of the rolls, and was about to 
drop out, the frame of the calender yield- 
ed, and at the same moment a cylinder- 
neck broke off clean. There came the 
grind of stripping gear-wheels, and the 
mass lay shattered and inert. 

Andrews was. like chalk. 

“Stop that man!” he shouted. 

But the mechanic, already clearing the 
doorway, turned and laughed grimly. 

“You can keep your ten per cent!” he 
called back, and disappeared, chuckling. 

The foreman stood irresolute, staring 
at the ruin. It would take thousands of 
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dollars to make the damage good. He 
sent for Bennett, and was about to give 
some orders, when high above the muffled 
rumble of the factory shrilled an agonized 
shriek. Clear and sharp it came, cutting 
into the drone of pulleys and the growl 
of gearing. It struck into the brain of 
all who heard it, for it meant just one 
thing—a man was caught in a mill! 

Back from their machines they stepped, 
while without words the ghastly news 
ran to and fro. Bennett appeared, and, 
racing down the long aisle, swung sharply 
into the wash-room. Through motionless 
groups, Kenneth stumbled after him. 
The tremor of that section of shafting 
stopped altogether, and at the same mo- 
ment the power was shut off from the 
calenders. 

At the door of the wash-room was a 
struggling crowd that parted to let Ben- 
nett through. Sanders, with a ghastly 
look, pushed the others back. 

“ Keep out!” he rasped. “ Keep out!” 

A tall man in the front rank stood on 
tiptoe and peered over the foreman’s 
shoulder. He recoiled, and put his hands 
over his eyes. 

“Tt’s Perry!” he said thickly. 
God, I saw him!” 

A stretcher was brought in and the iron 
door banged behind it. 

In the courtyard, the hands gathered 
and spoke in whispers, automatically tak- 
ing out their pipes and holding them unlit. 
The place had dropped into a deathlike 
stillness. The clashing of a furnace door 
in the boiler-room sounded harshly. 

At a sudden short blast of the factory 
whistle the whole throng started nervous- 
ly. The whistle ordered them home, but 
still they waited for what they feared 
to see. ° 
The door opened, and Bennett came 
cut. 

“ Go on, you fellows!” he commanded 
shakily. “ You can’t do any good here. 
Go on now. You needn’t ring out.” 

They moved slowly past the timekeep- 
er’s office and through the factory gate. 
Women and children joined them, many 


“ My 
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of whom had run up on hearing that 
short, significant blast. Mrs. Perry, who 
lived at a distance, was not there. The 
news sped down the street. 

Kenneth felt a touch on his shoulder, 
and saw Sohmer. Tears were running 
down the giant’s face. 

“My people—my people!” he whis- 
pered brokenly. 

“ How did it happen?” said the lad, 
with a tremendous effort at self-control. 
“ Perry seemed to know everything about 
a mill.” ; 

Sohmer’s eyes, full of unfathomable 
meaning, were fixed on him. 

“You don’t understand?” 


“What? What is there one can’t un- 
derstand?” 

“That was not an accident.” The 
deep voice shook with emotion. “ It was 


Perry’s offering of his body. He might 
have worked a little longer and been laid 
off—with nothing; but when a man is 
killed at his work, the new law takes care 
of his children till they are of age, and 
of his wife, too, if that is necessary. 
Perry’s wife will be better off now. Perry 
knew that!” 

Kenneth reeled, and felt a hand under 
his arm. The big man’s voice sounded 
again. 

“My friend, does the door begin to 
open—just a little?” 

Half an hour later he lay in his bed. 
His brain was tortured with blind ques- 
tions that would not down—that shook 
even love itself. Part of the veil had 
been wrenched away, and he trembled 
at what might yet lie behind its mys- 
terious folds. Utterly lonely, utterly 
downcast, he longed for one compas- 
sionate soul to whom he might unburden 
the struggle of his soul. 

A knock sounded. 

“Come in!” he said dully. 

Greta stood on the threshold. Her 
eyes were soft, and an ineffable tenderness 
streamed from them. She came forward 
and stooped over him. 

“My man!” she crooned in an ecstasy 
of yearning. “ My man!” 














Then she pressed his head against the 
softness of her breast. 


VII 


Tue factory picnic was an annual 
affair attended by practically every em- 
ployee of the company. The custom was 
tc charter a steamer and cross the lake 
to a park near Niagara. To this excur- 
sion entire families looked forward with 
pleasure. For a day, at any rate, there 
would be a release from rubber. 

Long before the hour there was a gen- 
eral trek to the dock. Burdened groups 
climbed to the upper decks, and, thrust- 
ing their baskets beneath the seats, sur- 
veyed the oncoming tide. Men shouted 
hearty greetings to others with whom they 
had worked for twenty years. 

Pethick arrived, and was received with 
a curious mixture of restraint and affa- 
bility. The unwritten law of the day 
was good fellowship, whatever might lie 
in front of or after it. 

Little girls walked up and down, arm 
in arm. Boys watched them awkwardly 
or slipped off to see the engines, while 
their fathers lit cigars that bore vivid 
labels, and watched the manager as he 
took out his silver cigarette-case. 

The steamer got under way, heading 
through the gap and on into wider waters. 
On the sky-line there became visible the 
tall stacks of the Consumers’ Rubber 
Company. From their blackened mouths 
trailed faint wisps of smoke that spoke 
of banked fires and low steam. These 
dwindled till there was only a blur on 
the horizon. 

Kenneth Landon sat with the Sohmers, 
it being the accepted thing that men 
should not at once desert the women of 
their own party. Greta was dressed in 
white. A flower pinned at her breast 
rose and fell with her quick breathing. 
She was very gay, and*had a wonderful 
color in her cheeks. Kenneth thought 
he had never seen such joyous health as 
flashed in her quick glance. Sohmer was 


reading. Presently Kenneth felt a touch 
on his arm. 
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“Show Greta the boat,” said her 
mother placidly. 

The lad colored. Other couples had 
begun to parade. The girls seemed pos- 
sessive and confident, the young men 
sheepish and self-conscious. 

Still blushing, he looked at Greta. She 
was superb, and met his eyes with a cer- 
tain pride. Behind this moved a sugges- 
tion of something else, which baffled and 
piqued him. 

“Come along!” he said with sudden 
abandonment, and held out his arm. 

They joined the parade. Mrs. Sohmer’s 
gaze followed them. On her face rested 
a peculiar contentment that would have 
disturbed Kenneth had he seen it; but 
for the moment he felt only the pressure 
of a strong young arm and the touch of 
a firm shoulder against his own. 

Greta seemed to have no weight, but 
to undulate along beside him in a rhythm 
that matched the very beating of his 
heart. To her it was a sort of triumphal 
march. Kenneth was different, not only 
in the distinction of his face, but in the 
very cut of his clothes. She knew that 
the younger factory hands were noting 
them and guessing what they cost; but 
even this faded beside the fact that he 
was walking out with her. 

For to-day, at any rate, he was her 
own. She flushed with pride, and a secret 
joy burned in her breast. It might almost 
have been their wedding journey. 

Presently Kenneth felt her arm tighten. 
Immediately ahead, and coming toward 
them, was Sanders. His brows were 
drawn and he stared forbiddingly. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Sanders! 
we having a fine day?” 

Greta spoke briskly, but Kenneth de- 
tected a daring note in her voice. The 
foreman did not answer. There came a 
stiffening of his shoulders and a long stare 
into the girl’s eyes—a stare from which 
she shrank not at all. Kenneth had an 
impression that something flashed be- 
tween them. 

“You don’t seem very glad to see me,” 
she added carelessly. 


Aren’t 
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“Oh, yes—I’m always glad to see 
you.” Sanders dwelt on the last word 
with a touch of insolence. 

“Then you and Mr. Anderson haven’t 
met?” Greta was enjoying the situation 
immensely. ‘“ Shake hands!” 

Kenneth held out his hand. It was a 
good opportunity to make friends. 

The instant he met Sanders’s grip it 
closed over his palm like a vise. The 
foreman’s eyes were passionless, and not 
a motion betrayed him. Kenneth felt his 
knuckles grind, and had a twinge of ex- 
quisite pain, but with a grim effort he 
closed his fist and met grip with grip. 

They stood thus for an instant, each 
pouring into that fierce clasp all the 
strength he could muster. Simultaneously 
they let go. 

“Glad you know each other,” said 
Greta carelessly. ‘See you again, Mr. 
Sanders!” 

She strolled on with apparent uncon- 
cern, but when they reached a corner of 
the deck she turned suddenly. Her eyes 
were darting flame. 





“T hate him—TI hate him!” she said. 
“Show me your hand.” 
“Why, what’s the matter?” Kenneth 


spoke airily, but his fingers were limp. 

“Show me your hand. I know! 
you think I don’t know?” 

“It’s nothing. I gave as much as I 
got.” 

He put his numb hand on her arm. 
The touch warmed its deadness. Greta 
glanced round, then laid his palm against 
her smooth cheek. 

“Ah, the dear hand—the dear hand! 
I should not have asked you to shake. 
I 


Do 


l 


should have told you!”’ 
“Told me what?” 
‘Mr. Sanders wants to 
Two weeks ago I refused him. 


marry me. 
He is very 


angry. He does not like you, because I 
told him you were my man. Don’t speak 
now as you spoke before! To-day we 


shal! be very happy, shall we not? There 
is no woman who shall give more to make 
you happy, and there is none who asks 
for so little that you shall give.” 
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Her gaze was softly insistent and de- 
manded his answer. She moved closer. 
The pressure of her shoulder was electric. 

Kenneth was profoundly _ touched. 
Again and again, in these last weeks, 
he had seen what tender barriers these 
women raised between their men and the 
annoyances of life. From morning till 
night they labored cheerfully to make 
a home for their bread-winners. How 
wisely and gently they shared the men’s 
anxieties, in how magnificent a silence 
they accepted the blows of adversity! 
Above all, how they understood! 

Here was Greta, stirred by some mys- 
terious unrest, yet compassing in her 
sweet young body all the hard-won cour- 
age and wisdom of the ranks, asking only 
for the crumbs that for a few months he 
might let fall unnoticed. Involuntarily 
he leaned forward, and their lips met. 
The girl’s were cool and dewy, and they 
ciung to Kenneth’s delicately. 

“You know how fond I am of you, 
dear Greta!” he said unsteadily. 

Mrs. Sohmer looked at them fixedly 
as they walked slowly back. Her face 
was full of quiet contentment; but her 
husband only laid down his book and 
stared over the rail. 

The steamer was now entering the 
mouth of the Niagara River. Swinging 
up-stream, it penetrated inland to the 
fcot of that great escarpment through 
which the torrent has cut its mighty gorge. 
Electric cars waited at the dock, and in 
a few moments the whole party was whirl- 
ing up the river, close beside the foaming 
rapids. 

It was an odd sensation for Kenneth, 
but gradually he became infected with 
the general pleasure. How far behind the 
factory seemed! What a roar of water— 
what spray—what magnificently curving 
waves! 

The seats were packed with rubber- 
workers, whose chatter mingled with the 
rumbling of wheels. Every minute was 
to be enjoyed. One noted the pallor in 
many faces, and the fine, black lines in 
the wrinkles on a fireman’s neck—lines 

















that he would always carry. The women 
mothered their broods like hens. It was 
a proud child that sat on its father’s knee, 
for the men clustered in groups, leaving 
their wives curiously -alone, while they 
talked on all subjects but the factory. 
For the day that was eliminated. 

Dinner was eaten from long tables in 
the park, where they could watch the 
mighty waterfall plunging into the chaos 
below. The wind brought a fine, cold 
mist that sifted over them in a moist 
freshness. The deep, velvety thunder of 
the cataract spread wide, booming softly 
from the river-bed. 

From their feet the cleft earth yawned 
precipitately. It was a place of wonder 
and vast forces and a certain ancient, 
primordial vitality, which held the fac- 
tory-workers enthralled. 

Games were held in the afternoon. 
Into these the excursionists entered hilari- 
ously. There were fat people’s races, in 
which stout men and women taxed un- 
accustomed muscles, and then, laughing 
and breathless, lay in the shade to re- 


cover. Young fellows jumped, put 
weights, wrestled, and tugged. Over 
them all rested the blessing of the 
holiday. 


Pethick himself treated the children to 
rides and their parents to cool drinks 
and cigars. The eyes of his employees 
followed as he circulated among them, 
jestingly comparing Niagara Falls with 
the washing-room of the mill, or asking 
an old hand if he did not miss the soap- 
stone. He joked particularly with the 
girls, and Kenneth felt a hot flush when 
the manager’s eyes rested on Greta with 
a queer and sudden flame in their steel- 
gray depths. 

Greta saw it, too, and turned stiffly 
away—whereat Pethick glanced at Ken- 
neth with a sort of unhallowed suggestive- 
ness, and laughed. audibly. 

At six o’clock there was a rush for the 
electric cars. Tired children were dragged 
along or carried in their fathers’ arms. 
Small heads began to droop and tired 
hands to re}ax, surfeited with such a day 
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of delight. The women carried empty 
baskets. Their faces had begun to lose 
their unaccustomed repose, and again be- 
trayed signs of the old strain, now that 
they were turned once more toward the 
distant city. 

Smart young men, whose shiny collars, 
creased trousers, and startling waistcoats 
had at first attracted universal attention, 
had by this time lost their distinction and 
were merged in the crowd. The girls’ 
white dresses looked crushed and no 
longer fresh. Red-badged committeemen, 
who had planned the excursion, peered 
anxiously about lest any of the party 
might be left behind. The whole affair 
had been a success, and it must not be 
marred now. Their responsibility would 
end when the steamer began her home- 
ward trip. 

Pethick had disappeared, for he was 
returning by rail. Sohmer was every- 
where, calm, persuasive, and helpful. 

Presently the cars started, and the 
run to the steamer was made down-hill 
through the dusk. This time the great 
rapids seemed unearthly. They raced 
alongside the cars and bellowed hoarsely 
through the fading light, tossing wild, 
pale crests and hissing sharply against 
broken ledges of rock. 

The steamer was twinkling with electric 
lamps when the crowd flowed on board. 
There was little talking, and families 
clustered together, settling down for a 
two-hour trip. Girls and their beaus 
sought secluded corners, and sat with 
arms round each other in wordless con- 
tentment. Each knew—each understood 
—so what reason was there for talk? 

As the vessel’s sharp prow divided the 
calm waters of the lake, Kenneth felt 
Greta’s eyes fixed steadily upon him. 
Glancing at her, he read their message— 
it was very plain. 

“There is something I must tell you,” 
she said softiy. ‘“ Perhaps you will not 
understand. I am not the same as I 
was.” 

“What do you mean, Greta?” 
voice was very gentle. 


His 
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“Here ’—she laid her hand on her 
breast—“‘ I have always known what I 
wanted to be, but till you came I did 
not know how. You are different, and I 
am becoming different, too. A girl can- 
not have in her heart what I have and 
be the same as before.” 

“ Don’t change!”’ 

“ But yes, always I knew that some 
day it would come. I have only waited 
for some one to speak and look—like you. 
It is not that I do not love my own 
people ’—she glanced at him appealingly 
—but there are so many things that 
hurt, and they should not hurt. I am 
not proud—no.” 

“You are splendid!” he ventured a 
little unsteadily. 

“There are in me two people,” she 
went on quickly. “One person has 
worked always, but the other person was 
asleep till you came; and it is that per- 
son I shall feel the most. So, after this, 
when there is something in me that you 
do not understand, it is the old Greta, 
not the new one.” 

The outline of the city lay jeweled 
across the black water, when her hand, 
which had lain soft and still and warm 
within his own; closed on his palm in a 
firm clasp. 

“ You have made me so happy to-day!” 
she concluded softly. ‘“ There was not 
one girl who was so happy as I. Per- 
haps,” she added under her breath, “I 
shall not feel so again. Something tells 
me that I shall love you very much, and 
that it will hurt me—here.” 

She touched her breast. For a moment 
he did not reply. Already the city was 
revealing dark gaps anc canons of streets, 
and the throb of its lite came faintly to 
them. 

To-morrow he would be in the factory, 
and the next day, and the next. Then 
he would go to see his father, and would 
watch the white fingers plucking feebly 
at the bedclothes and search once more 
those empty, unresponsive eyes. All this 
would go on for a year, and a year 
seemed nothing short of a lifetime. Over 
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it all would throb the insistent drone of 
the factory, whose mysteries and methods 
he had aspired to solve. 

Suddenly, waiting there in the gloom 
beneath its great chimneys, the factory 
became a monstrous, insensate thing which 
Lad let him free for a day and now 
crouched ready to absorb him again. But 
Greta knew all this, and had lived in its 
shadow all her life. How was it that 
she did not betray it? 

She sat conscious of some impending 
hurt, but braving it with a smile for the 
sake of a day’s forgetfulness. How little 
did her lavish soul demand! He could 
picture her—faithful, untiring, passion- 
ately courageous, infinitely resourceful, a 
helpmate armed by nature and instinct 
to defend him. All this flickered through 
his brain as a defective film moves jerkily 
across the screen. 

Came the antithesis—the vision of Syl- 
via. Dainty and beautiful she floated, 
undisturbed by realities, unvexed by the 
storms of life. Looking back at the brief 
days of their courtship, Kenneth found 
himself questioning not her ability to 
love, but her capacity for horror and 
revolt and the depth of her emotion. 

Could he so sear her brain with indig- 
nation that it would flame up and destroy 
the system that had grown strong beneath 
the. cold hands of her father and of 
Fethick? Could she abandon herself to 
a great resolve and undo this unworthy 
monument? He swore now that if it 
were in him, he would make her. He 
breathed sharply at the thought. 

Instantly Greta’s fingers tightened. 

“Tell me, dear!” she whispered. 
“ Tell me!” 

IX 


By November Sylvia’s letters had taken 
on a new tinge. Kenneth, with a curious 
sinking of his heart, began to race through 
them before really reading them. They 
suggested more and more an emancipa- 
tion to which they made no direct ref- 
erence, and were eloquent of things they 
did not say. 














The factory was only mentioned as a 
forbidding mechanism which made infi- 
nitely more delightful things possible. To 
their united future Sylvia began to refer 
as something which would free them both 
from all responsibility save that of 
choosing the most pleasing way to live. 
She considered Kenneth himself quixotic 
and not to be understood, but she loved 
him just the same. 

In a letter that was now on his table she 
said that he must come to Mentone for 
Christmas. The Percivals expected it, she 
expected it, and it would be foolish not 
to come. If his work was such that he 
could not leave it for a few weeks, she 
could not help feeling that it was the 
wrong kind of work. 

“ You had better come, dear,” she con- 
cluded. The words were underlined. 

Kenneth read and reread, and each 
time with an increasing sense of hunger. 
Finally he began to write rapidly, feeling 
it more difficult than ever to say what 
must be said without revealing every- 
thing. It was impossible to come over. 
He could leave neither his work nor his 
father for so long a time. The latter was 
beginning to show signs of improvement. 
As for the work, he must ask her still to 
trust him. 

Their separation was nearly half over, 
and he had learned much that would be 
vastly useful. She would be surprised and 
glad when she heard the whole story. 
Looking back on his own life, he could 
see how po‘ntless it had been, and it 
amazed him now that she could have 
found any interest in him at all. Next 
year he would be able to offer something 
worth while. 

He paused and read it all over care- 
fully. With the thought that his letter 
would soon be in Sylvia’s hand, and per- 
haps next her heart, he gave way to every 
expression of longing. At that moment 
he craved for her supremely. It was one 
that remained long in his memory. 

A little later he heard Sohmer’s voice 
at the door. The big man came in and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 
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“We can talk together for a little 
while, yes?” He did not look at the 
envelope beside him. 

“Of course,” Kenneth replied, turning 
with relief. 

“There are many things to be said,” 
began Sohmer slowly; “ but I—do I talk 
to a friend? You understand, yes, but is 
it still a friend who understands?” 

Kenneth colored. 

“Do you think anything has changed 
me?” he queried. 

“Then you feel with us, and it is our 
eyes that you see with?” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

“Then listen. To me, a _ mechanic, 
comes a young man. He is different— 
the world has made him so. For months 
he lives not his own life, but mine; he 
does not his own work, but mine; he 
obeys not, himsélf, but the man whom I 
obey. When trouble comes, he is sad, and 
with the night, like me, he is weary. In 
his eyes I see the beginning of a new 
wisdom, the wisdom of labor. I wait till 
it all seems very clear; then I ask him, 
does he feel with me, or with that which 
he knew before he came to me? So, is 
it plain?” 

Kenneth caught his breath. Suddenly 
stripped clean of fear and doubt and self- 
interest, the question that agitated his 
own spirit sprang dominantly from 
Sohmer’s lips. For months the young man 
had felt it moving within him, and for 
months he had buried it as a thing 
grotesque and unheard of. He had re- 
coiled with distaste from its severe and 
profound promptings. Why should he 
raise th altar of such a sacrifice? 

But latterly the question, instead of 
being put aside, moved with him contin- 
uously. His eye wandered to Sylvia’s 
letter. It seemed to mock him. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Sohmer thought- 
fully, “I ask too much. One door to you 
was opened when Perry died. To- 
morrow I will open another, but it must 
be to one who, if he does not approve, 
will at least not betray. So, is that plain 
also, and does my friend agree?” 
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“What door do you mean?” said Ken- 
neth with a touch of uncertainty. 

“You think, perhaps, that the me- 
chanic is helpless,” answered Sohmer 
gravely; “that he moves in a herd, and 
the herd moves at the crack of the whip. 
It is not so. Labor has no real master but 
labor. I sometimes wonder that it does 
not more often use its strength. Perhaps 
it will. Between you and the heart of 
labor there is a door, but if I open that 
you will see the heart beating.” 

“ Why me?” 

“ Because for you I have waited many 
years.” 

Kenneth started, and a strange thrill 
ran through him. The pale-blue eyes cast 
an inscrutable glance, and the deep voice 
boomed on. 

“ Before you there may be much that 
you do not dream of, and after that will 
come greater things. Where you came 
from does not matter, but where you go 
to is of much moment. I know that you 
will suffer, for the shadow of suffering is 
on your face; but after the night will 
come the morning. Some day you will 
think of that, when you find a stream of 
water flowing in what you think is a 
barren wilderness.” 

Sohmer stopped abruptly. For an in- 
stant his face seemed transfigured with 
prophecy; then the old smile wreathed his 
lips, and he waited, patiently confident. 

Kenneth fumbled for words that would 
not come. At that moment he felt swept 
into some mysterious march, to which his 
feet kept strangely perfect time. He was 
conscious of something that was too 
strong to be misdirected, and far ahead he 
could see Sohmer in the van. 

“ To-morrow?” he faltered. 
can count on me.” 

Sohmer nodded and went out without a 


“Yes, you 


word. 

It was twelve hours later that Bennett 
touched Kenneth on the shoulder. 

“ Boss wants to see you, Anderson— 
private office.” 

Pethick looked up unconcernedly as 
Kenneth entered. 
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“Take a chair—have a cigar.” He 
pressed a switch, and a red light glowed - 
over his office door. “ Suppose,” he said 
smoothly, “‘ suppose you quit fooling for 
a while! I'll call you Anderson, if you 
like. Of course that’s not your name.” 

Kenneth’s brow wrinkled, and he 
looked hard into the flame of a match. 
The taste of a good cigar—the first in 
months—brought a multitude of reflec- 
tions with it. 

“All right!” 
away!” 

Pethick laughed outright. 

“IT never saw a mechanic called John 
Anderson, or anything else, who knew 
how to light a cigar like you! Now ”— 
his voice sharpened a little—“ I’m going 
to put some cards on the table, and you 
can draw, if you care to play the game. 
First of all I want to say that you are 
wasting your time pushing fabric into a 
machine; second, that I can make room 
for you in the office; and third, that if 
you are set on wearing overalls I can make 
you a proposition that will help out.” 

“Tt’s your deal,” put in Kenneth 
evenly. 

Pethick fixed his cold gray eyes on his 
employee. 

“I’m taking it for granted, because 
you’re a gentleman. Now I don’t care 
what your reasons are for coming here, 
and it doesn’t much matter, anyway; but 
if you can make up your mind whether 
you want to learn to run men, or to work 
with them, I'll talk to you, and talk to 
you straight.” 

Kenneth had a curious sensation that 
Sohmer was standing behind Pethick 
waiting for his answer to the manager— 
Sohmer, to whom he had just said: “ You 
can count on me.” 

“T want to learn the business—the 
practical end of it—from the ground up,” 
he told Pethick. 

“That’s all right; but when you get 
up off the ground, and know the business, 
which are you going to represent—the 
crowd that owns the works, or the crowd 
that quits at six o’clock?” 


he ventured. “ Fire 

















“ Can’t I represent both?” 

Pethick smiled with almost a touch of 
compassion. 

“Try it and see! You talk as most 
of ’em talk who undertake to solve social 
problems at long distance. I worked in 
this factory—as an employee, mind you— 
just long enough to find out how much 
can be got out of men and machinery and 
still keep inside the danger-line; but I 
didn’t work one day longer, and then I 
moved in here. Old Percival saw what 
I was after, and he was more than willing. 
One of the first things I got onto was that 
there are no secrets in this business. If 
I wanted to find out what the trust was 
doing, I hired one of their chemists at 
twenty-five dollars a week extra, and ”— 
here Pethick extended a long finger—“ I 
found out. But that wasn’t the big 
problem.” 

He glanced at Kenneth through nar- 
rowed lids, then fondled his cigar in 
apparent abstraction. 

“This interest you?” he added, as if 
in afterthought. 

“ Yes, tremendously.” 

“Then the big problem is_ labor. 
Everything else is child’s play to it. 
There’s been a lot of talking and experi- 
menting by well-meaning people, but it’s 
my idea that the philanthropist is a 
darned poor executive. It’s easy enough 
to stand off and talk about the rights of 
the toiler, but so far I haven’t observed 
that the toiler is any too particular about 
the other fellow’s rights—or contracts, 
either.” 

“ There’s a way out of that,” put in 
Kenneth suddenly. 

Pethick wheeled on the instant. 

“ Say, if you can discover it, you’ll do 
the biggest thing of modern times—that’s 
all. The world is yours!” 

“Why rot try cooperation? 
are ready for it.” 

“Same old jaw!” A_ suggestion of 
weariness crept into the manager’s voice. 
“T’ve had that thrown at me more than 
once, but always by those who had noth- 
ing to lose. Cooperation means profit- 


The men 
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sharing; and suppose there aren’t any 
profits—eh, how about it?” 

“You're taking an extreme view,” 
objected Kenneth. 

“T know it, but I’ve got to; for if my 
scheme doesn’t provide for all sorts of 
conditions—extreme and otherwise—it 
goes to pieces. Don’t run away with 
fairy tales. As I see it, the only way to 
make sure—dead sure, mind you—of your 
labor is to keep labor itself not quite sure 
of its job. Don’t think I’m in love with 
that part of my work, for I’m not.” 

The young man flushed hotly. 

“An unfair and uncomfortable way of 
doing business!” he said bitterly. 

“‘ Business—modern business is seldom 
comfortable, and I'll tell you why,” 
responded Pethick coolly. “It’s some- 
thing in which your competitor is sitting 
up nights trying to beat you out. If I 
let up in my efforts for a while, the other 
fellow forges so much ahead. Now on top 
of that there is the responsibility for in- 
vested capital and decent returns. The 
working man may have his troubles, and 
I don’t deny that they look big. Indeed, 
they are big to him; but as a matter of 
pure proportion you can’t compare the 
two in any way.” 

“In fact,” put in Kenneth bitterly, 
“ he’s a fly on the wheel!” 

“ Exactly,” snapped the manager; 
“ and if enough flies crowd onto the wheel 
and buck against it, they’ll stop it, and 
the whole machine as well.” He chewed 
at his cigar and laughed. “I don’t 
usually let out like this, but you’re dif- 
ferent, and I guess you'll understand 
what I mean.” 

Memory moved in Kenneth’s brain. 
Sohmer, too, had told him that he would 
understand. 

“ Yes, I follow,” he hazarded. 

“Then I guess you’ll see where the big 
question-mark is; but before I make you 
my proposition, I want your promise that 
it won’t be discussed with any one, in any 
event.” 

“Except with the owner?” grinned 
Kenneth. 
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“Lord, yes—you wouldn’t say that 
if—” Pethick broke off suddenly. 

“ All right—you have my word.” The 
vision of Sylvia’s return was dancing 
through the young man’s brain. 

“ Here, like everywhere else, the varia- 
ble factor wears overalls,” Pethick went 
on. ‘ What causes the friction I can’t 
always determine. Sometimes it’s wages, 
and sometimes it’s just one trouble-maker 
who, according to their curious system, 
has to keep in the lime-light by stirring 
things up, or else the unions depose him. 
Labor will go along as smooth as silk for 
a time, and then, without notice, break 
out all over the shop. I believe ”— 
Pethick spoke slowly and carefully— 
“that if I could know who the trouble- 
makers were, and could either fix things 
up with them or get rid of them, the 
thing would almost always peter out. 
There’s always talk first—a lot of it— 
but that doesn’t reach me. Now do you 
see what I’m driving at? Look here, An- 
derson,” concluded the manager abruptly, 
“ I’m going to put my cards on the table, 
because your sort doesn’t turn up very 
often, and I want to move you ahead just 
as fast as I can.” 

“It’s your deal.” There was a subtle 
change in Kenneth’s voice. 

Pethick leaned forward, both his elbows 
on his desk, while his eyes became hooded 
like those of a gliding hawk. 

“ T want to know what’s going on in the 
factory,” he said with cool deliberation. 

But Kenneth was on his feet, white 
with rage. 

“ Damn you!” he began. 

Pethick did not even move. 

“T thought you’d go off half-cock,” he 
interrupted. “It’s a darned easy thing 
to shut this factory down on account of 
labor troubles, and it’s a darned hard 
thing to keep it running in spite of ’em. 
Now the best friend of the working man 
is the fellow who tries to keep him out 
of strikes, instead of helping him to get 
into them. If I know what’s coming, 
there'll be no strikes. If I don’t, this 
factory may be shut down any minute, 
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and five hundred people thrown out of 
work. The mill-hand just knows enough 
to make him dangerous—not to us, but to 
himself; for, mind you, we can stand it 
longer than he can. In the back of his 
head he knows that, till some agitator 
comes along and talks him out of it. As 
far as you’re concerned, you can blow off, 
or blow up, I don’t care; but I’ve given 
you an inside view of the labor question 
as it actually is, and you don’t get that 
every day, in Canada or anywhere else. 
Now, John Anderson, drive on!” 

For a moment Kenneth was too furious 
to speak; but Pethick’s face was so 
sphinxlike that a strange and kindred 
calm began to spread over the young 
man’s hot anger. The boss had played his 
cards, that was something! He himself 
could appeal to the owner, and his heart 
leaped at the thought. Till then he could 
be wise and crafty, and, like Pethick, be 
on his guard. 

Simultaneously he had a vision of 
Sohmer, and the door the latter was to 
open that very night. Here was another 
and different door, opening in the oppo- 
site direction! Automatically he took 
Pethick’s cigar from his mouth and 
dropped it in the ash-tray. 

“What do you offer?” 

“What do you say to double wages— 
drawing the extra money here, not 
through the pay-roll?” 

“You can do your own dirty work!” 
snapped Kenneth. “ You’ve come to the 
wrong shop.” He reached for the door- 
handle. “ Perhaps I'll come back, and 
perhaps I’ll speak to the owner, and per- 
haps I'll do both.” He paused on the 
threshold. “ Does all this make any dif- 
ference to my job?” 

Pethick laughed carelessly. 

“* Not a darned bit, John Anderson!” 

For the rest of the day Kenneth went 
about his work silently, keeping out of 
range of Sohmer’s glance. He felt that 
he was being ground between opposing 
millstones, and would be utterly crushed 
should they approach each other more 
closely. 














At supper-time Sohmer was visibly 
preoccupied, while Greta cast anxious 
glances at the two men. Presently Ken- 
neth went up to his own room, and stood 
irresolute at the window. It was black 
outside and dark in his own brain. 

Suddenly Greta’s voice sounded behind 
him. He turned quickly and saw her, 
pale and agitated. 

“ Please, I must speak. You will not 
be angry. You must not go with father 


to-night!” 

“Why not?” Their eyes met for an 
instant. 

“ Because,” she faltered, “there is 


always trouble afterward. It was for such 
meetings that we came here, and we shall 
go hence again. It has always been like 
that. Ah, you will not go!” 

“What do you mean?” 

He felt a throb of recklessness, but 
yielded to her appeal. She was like a 
virgin Niobe, dissolved in alarm. 

“Tt was not father—he does much to 
keep the others from trouble; but it was 
the same in Warsaw, and in Spain, and in 
Pittsburgh. There were meetings there, 
too; then came riots, and many were 
killed. Oh, I am afraid!” 

Her breast heaved stormily. Kenneth’s 
heart beat a shade quicker. Yielding to a 
swift impulse, he stooped and kissed the 
girl’s forehead. 

“ There’s nothing to 
Greta!” 

Sohmer was waiting on the porch. 

“We start now,” he said quietly, but 
there was a curious light in his eyes. 


be afraid of 


a a 


SoHMER walked slowly, his head bent 
forward and his hands clasped behind his 
back. He did not speak. 

They turned into a familiar street, at 
the end of which loomed the factory; and 
here Sohmer wheeled and struck up a 
narrow lane. Presently he stopped, 
opened a gate in a high wooden fence, 
passed through it, and rapped at the rear 
door of a house. From inside came. the 
hum of voices. 
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The door opened a f. -tion of an inch. 

“It’s all right,” said Sohmer. “ With 
a friend I come.” 

The door opened wider, and Kenneth 
caught a glimpse of Peters gripping the 
handle. 

“A new man, yes,” put in Sohmer, 
“but a good man. So, this way!” 

Peters stood aside. In the next room 
Kenneth saw a group around a large 
kitchen table. There were two vacant 
chairs. A murmur arose when the second 
figure appeared, but the big man took no 
notice. 

“You will listen,” he said to Kenneth, 
with a smile, “ and with yourself the rest 
lies.” 

There were now seven in the room. 
Sanders sat, lean and scowling, at the 
other end of the table. Beside him was 
Erickson, a big Swede from the boiler- 
house, whose vast strength Kenneth had 
noted and admired. Then came Trufitt, 
an Englishman, who ran the largest hy- 
draulic press, and Miller, a small man 
with a high forehead and delicate hands, 
a mechanic from the machine-shop. 

There was a silence till Peters bolted 
the door and returned to his chair. 
Kenneth felt the steady stare of question- 
ing eyes, while from above the hushed 
crooning of Peters’s wife and the soft 
creak of a cradle filtered into an at- 
mosphere that was strangely tense. 

Kenneth glanced at Sohmer’s massive 
figure. The big man stretched his great 
arms on the table. 

“ Before business,” he began, “ you see, 
my friends, we have here a stranger. For 
the present he in my hands is. Are you 
satisfied?” ; 

There was an awkward pause. 

“You'll go good for him?” put in 
Miller crisply. 

Sohmer nodded. 

“Of him perhaps we shall have need. 
Now, for the rest, we have much of which 
to speak, but first of Perry.” 

A suppressed, half-angered sound ran 
round the table, as if venting some emo- 
tion that rankled deep in these men’s 
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breasts. Yes, they understood about 
Perry! 


’ 


“Tt is well with his family,” went on 
Sohmer; “ and with Perry it must be well, 
too,” he added gravely. “ Those who 
know do not speak, so his wife will never 
know. That is merciful. I think it is 
well for us to remember him; for of us 
may be asked something like he has given. 
The secretary will report.” 

Peters unfolded a letter and pushed it 
across. 

“You of this already know,” contin- 
ued Sohmer. “‘ Whatever you decide, you 
will be helped by our friends in Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. Now what is in your 
minds?” 

He glanced around the table. Kenneth 
waited, thrilled with excitement. He 
could decipher in these faces swift signals 
of that which was rampant in each man’s 
brain. Strong faces were they, grim with 
labor, fortified by years of endurance; 
and in all there glimmered fragments of 
a prophetic flame that redeemed them for- 
ever from the commonplace. Sanders, 
stern, aquiline, remorseless; Erickson, 
placidly implacable; Miller, keen, intu- 
itive, resourceful; Peters, restless and im- 
aginative; Trufitt, susceptible to that 
hoarse fury that seizes a Saxon mob— 
what was not possible with these men 
behind it? 

He caught Peters’s glance cast mean- 
ingly on Trufitt. 

“ We have been talking for three years 
now,” began the latter unevenly, “ and 
we ain’t done nothing but talk. That’s 
about the size of it, as I see things. .Now 
we've all of us been in the factory ten 
years, anyway, except Sohmer. That’s 
right, ain’t it?” 

His eyes roved around the room, as if 
to extract from each brain that which 
would best forward his argument. 

“In ten years the cost of living has 
gone up fifty per cent, and my wages are 
up ten per cent. I’ve gone about as far 
as I can go, like the rest of us. I know 
I can’t get any farther. Pretty soon I'll 
start down-hill. 


There’s nothing ahead 
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of me but that, and we’ve stood it long 
enough. I say strike!” He rapped out 
the last words defiantly, and, turning, 
glared into Erickson’s face. “Eh? What 
do you say?” 

The Swede plucked at his beard. 

“ Winter is coming,” he put in grimly. 

At this there was a perceptible hush, 
while the rocking cradle overhead re- 
sounded clearly. It seemed to answer 
Trufitt. Sohmer heard it with the rest, 
and pointed a steady finger at the ceiling. 

“You go too fast, my friend.” 

Sanders swore viciously. 

“You’ve been saying that for years. 
Next spring it will be the same, and the 
next, and the next. What are we here for, 
anyway? We’ve got the whole factory 
behind us, and what more do you want? 
Of course it will cost something, but so 
does anything that’s worth having.” He 
sprang to his feet and, with nervous 
hands pressing on the table, stared into 
Sohmer’s eyes. “ Are you with us or are 
you not?” 

But Sohmer only smiled sadly. 

“You are a single man, my friend, but 
you”’—he wheeled on Peters— how 
much money have you saved? And you, 
and you?” He took in the group with a 
gesture. “ Strike, yes, when we all other 
means have exhausted, but do not strike 
till then!” 

“Look here!” said Miller, nodding 
sagely. ‘“ The whole question is, do we 
weaken ourselves by waiting? So far as 
concerns the machine-shop, it’s all right— 
they’re only asking for orders; but—”’ 

He paused, plunged in profound 
thought, as if he had indeed visualized all 
that was involved. Sohmer was watching 
him. Sanders, still standing, his brows 
knitted, was biting nervously at his thin 
lips. Erickson lay back, regarding Soh- 
mer through half-closed lids, with a glance 
eloquent of his readiness to follow 
wherever a man like that might lead. 

For the time they had all forgotten 
Kenneth, who now felt like a chip swing- 
ing helplessly on the edge of a strengthen- 
ing maelstrom. 














“JT don’t for one want to be an- 
reasonable,” broke in Trufitt huskily, 
“and I don’t say that we’ve got all the 
right on our side, if it comes to a fight, 
but, by the Lord, we’ve got most of it! 
I don’t curse the owners for making 
money out of me, but I'll be darned if 
they’re going to clean it all up except 
fifteen dollars a week!” 

Erickson nodded grimly. 

“ That’s it. Things are fixed so that 
we don’t have anything over. God!” he 
added solemnly. “ What it would feel 
like to have something over!” 

“ What I was going to say is that I’m 
getting this stuff off my chest because it 
may help afterward just to remember 
that I said it,” resumed Trufitt impres- 
sively. ‘“ Oh, I see it all, believe me, and 
I’m no quitter when things get started, 
either.” His cheeks turned suddenly red, 
and a dull gleam awoke in his eyes. Then 
he wheeled swiftly and stared in Ken- 
neth’s face. ‘“ Say, young fellow, before 
we get any further you might just as well 
say where you stand.” 

Kenneth caught his breath. Listening 
to these men, he had been tremulously 
conscious of what Sohmer had said. The 
door was to swing open wider—that was 
it. Now the door had swung, and he had 
had glimpses into depths that left him 
speechless. 

Not as kings and emperors, but as 
gnarled mechanics, this group was de- 
ciding affairs for countless others. Hun- 
ger, suffering, the blasting of hopes, the 
abasement of dearly bought pride, blood, 
imprisonment, and even death—these 
things hung in the balance. To appease 
a natural petition of existence, what was 
needed? Good faith, confidence, and a 
sum small in itself, but, nevertheless, one 
that the management would regain in coin 
beyond price. 

Kenneth had a searing glimpse of Syl- 
via—Sylvia on the Riviera, Sylvia in 
Londen and Paris, Sylvia spending money 
like water. He shrank involuntarily. 
Could he ever explain, teach her, hu- 
manize her beauty? 
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All this passed through his brain in a 
flash, till, with sudden discomfort, he felt 
Trufitt’s gaze still fixed upon him. The 
room had become strangely quiet. 

“T think,” he said unsteadily, “ that 
I’m with you.” 

“Think!” snapped Miller, half rising. 

But Sohmer only nodded. 

“Yes, that is good. He thinks—per- 
haps not as he thought before about any 
of these things. Perhaps,” he went on 
significantly, “he on the street passed a 
working man, and wondered what it must 
feel like to be like that. I am satisfied. 
And you, my friends, I ask you to think 
also. It is so easy to strike!” 

Trufitt shook his head. 

“I’ve done so much thinking that my 
head swims, and I’m for trying something 
else. Say, Sohmer, I only want to be 
happy. That ain’t unreasonable, and I’m 
willing to take big chances for it.” 

“‘ What about spring?” suggested Peters 
with a quick, birdlike glance. 

“‘ No use waiting,” interrupted Sanders. 
“T guess it’s coming before that.” 

“My friends,” interposed the giant, 
“my advice is, once again, wait. The 
wave breaks on the shore with much 
noise, but it is broken. When we strike, 
it will be against something which is very 
strong, and which has the law on its side 
—the law that our fathers and we have 
voted for. We cannot fight a great and 
powerful machine with our bodies, and 
what else have we?” 

Erickson sished profoundly. 

“ Justice!” 

“Yes, it is well said.” Here Sohmer 
paused, and his voice took on a deeper 
note. ‘“ The day will come when justice 
with a sword will be armed; but till 
then—” 

His words died out as if dwindling in 
pursuit of theughts that spread into an 
immensity of space. How far his soul 
traveled at that moment no man can say, 
but unquestionably it did desert him for 
the instant and left his gigantic frame un- 
tenanted. It seemed as if some conscious- 
ness of this weighed upon the others, as 
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they sat motionless, waiting for their 
leader’s speech to return. 

Presently Sohmer resumed in tones suf- 
fused with emotion and touched with 
something akin to awe. 

“ We shall do,” he said gently, “ what 
many men have tried before to do; but 
first must we know that the way is clear. 
So to-morrow you, my friend of the 
machine-shop, and you, Trufitt, will talk 
with Mr. Pethick, and—” 

A growl sounded round the table, so 
deep, so vindictive, that in a flash Pethick 
was revealed as those over whom he ruled 
saw him. There was that in it so in- 
human that Kenneth had a vision of 
crushed bones and torn flesh. Then, 
glancing at the high resolve in these 
men’s eyes, he wondered whence the growl 
had come. 

Sohmer’s hand lifted in deprecation. 

“ We three will talk with Mr. Pethick. 
What we shall say I know not yet, but 
when the heart is ready words do not 
lack at the right time. What he will reply 
I think I know, but one more chance he 
must have. If take it he does not, it is 
for us to do our duty. So, is it well? 
Will you, Peters, not wait till the cradle 
up-stairs need no longer creak? Wise 
men before starting for a race breathe 
deeply and long!” 

There was a rumble of assent. Sohmer, 
after all, was master. He smiled gravely. 

“That is settled. To-morrow I see 
Bennett first; he understands and will 
arrange. There is now one other thing, 
of which you have already heard.” 

The mechanic nodded. 

“ The efficiency engineer!” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“ What’s that?” put in Peters sharply. 

“An efficiency engineer,” said Miller 
grimly, ‘‘ is a man who puts your immor- 
tal soul in a box, and says: ‘ Don’t get 
outside that, because it’s a waste of 
energy and a dead loss to the company!’ ” 

Sanders leaned forward. 

“Tf there’s any of—” 

At that moment there sounded from the 
adjoining factory the hoarse roar of a 
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whistle. So close was it, so deep, that the 
very walls of the room seemed to quiver, 
while the atmosphere took on weight and 
substance. Five short blasts—then the 
sound of racing feet. 

“ Fire! The mill-room!” gasped San- 
ders. “Say, do you suppose some fool 


“No!” shouted Sohmer vehemently. 
“ You do not know what you say! Come, 
let us help!” 

There was a rush for the door and up 
the lane. Secrecy, caution, vanished in 
an instant. Sohmer tore into the street 
and reached the factory gates panting. 
The others were at his heels. 

A lantern danced toward them, and the 
night-watchman came up breathless. The 
office door banged, and Pethick ran across 
the quadrangle. He had been working 
late. 

“ Where is it?” he called. 

The watchman grinned foolishly. 

“ False alarm! Came in from the mill- 
room—guess the wires got crossed. Just 
been over there—nothing doing.” 

Pethick swore with relief, and, turning, 
saw Sohmer and the others. 

“ Hello! How did you fellows get here 
so quickly?” 

“We were near here, very near,” said 
Sohmer with dignity. “That it is no 
worse I am glad.” 

“That may be. I guess we’re all glad. 
Quite a_ representative gathering!” 
Pethick’s voice took on a note of suspi- 
cion. ‘“ Most folks seem glad to get a 
little farther away from the mill after six 
o’clock!” 

He checked himself sharply, and, after 
another glance that swept the group, 
turned on his heel. The watchman waited 
till the office door opened and a slender 
figure was outlined on the step. 

“T guess the fire-reels are about due. 
‘Stop them down the street, you fellows.” 

Sohmer moved from the gate, deep in 
refiection. The others dropped away one 
by one till Kenneth walked alone with 
the big man. Presently the latter began 
as if talking to himself. 




















“A false alarm, yes, two in one eve- 
ning. No fire was there. By and by 
perhaps the alarm not false will be. Then 
will come fire, but,” his voice sank to a 
whisper, “to put it out I shall not be 
here.” 

XI 


Tuey reached the house in silence. 
Sohmer had gone on into the kitchen, and 
Kenneth, about to mount to his room, 
felt a touch on his arm. Greta stood 
beside him, her face flushed, her eyes 
very bright. She was wearing her party 
dress, and there was a knot of ribbon in 
her yellow hair. In the parlor a lamp 
glowed softly. 

“ Come!” she said. 
with me!” 

He glanced at the hand on his sleeve. 
It was strong and capable, but small and 
undisfigured by work. The wrist was neat 
and rounded, blending smoothly with the 
soft curve of the arm. This was not the 
hand, he thought, of the daughter of a 
working man. 

She waited, her red lips parted, regard- 
ing Kenneth with a steady gaze that 
seemed to demand whether she was not 
worth a visit. He nodded awkwardly, and 
sat down on the sofa beside her. She 
hesitated a moment, apparently content 
that his eyes should rest upon her, and 
then she spoke with a certain delicate 
insistence. 

“T have many things to ask, so I 
thought I would try to receive you as 
you are accustomed.” With a touch of 
confusion she reached forward and turned 
the lamp higher. Against its flame her 
fingers seemed pearly and _ translucent. 
“You know so much about people that 
I don’t know, so I want to make sure 
that what I am doing is right. My 
trouble is that I feel too much, and show 
it. It’s hard not to; but the people that 
you know—the girls, I mean—don’t show 
it, do they?” 

Kennefh had a moment’s wonder 
whether the people he knew did not sup- 
press themselves too much. 


“ Come and visit 
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“Some do, and some don’t,” he com- 
promised. “ They vary so much.” 

“ But a girl, should she?” 

“It is better, perhaps, than to pretend 
something you don’t feel,” he parried. 

“You wouldn’t do that, would you?” 
She leaned toward him involuntarily. 

“ No, not now.” 

“When one works one does not pretend 
—is that it?” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” he said soberly. 

She paused. 

“What do you do when you feel that 
there is so much more you would be good 
for if you had the chance?” 

“What do you mean, Greta?” 
staring at her curiously. 

“T mean this—I see many women, and 
something tells me how much they can do, 
or are expected to do, although some look 
as if nothing was expected from them. 
Tney take, but they do not give.” 

He laughed. 

“ Yes, there are some like that.” 

“ But the others—all their lives they 
have been prepared to do these things, 
so when they are asked it is easy. They 
are taught how to speak and read and 
wall: and sit. Is this not all true?” 

“ Every word of it.” 

“ And the bigger things. Sometimes I 
think they don’t do much for their men 
except spend money, and they are even 
taught to do that. Please don’t mistake 
me,” she hurried on, her color rising; 
“but I feel here”—she touched her 
breast—“ that there is not anything that I 
could not do with—oh, so little teaching! 
You are different from me—yes, I know 
that—but tell me you understand! You 
see I talk like this because you are my 
man.” She turned to him calmly. 
“ Nothing can change that.” 

“ Greta, it’s you who do not under- 
stand,” Kenneth said, feeling strangely 
humbled. 


He was 





“ Why?” 
“T have told you,” he replied gently. 
She nodded. 

“Yes, I remember that. 


” 


It does not 
alter anything. 
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“ But it does!” 

“Ts sne very pretty?” asked the girl. 

He flushed. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“And clever? She can do many 
things, she reads much?” 

“ Greta!” he protested. 

“Tt does not matter,” she went on 
imperturbably. “ You cannot hurt me 
by telling me these things. Is she rich?” 

“T won’t say anything more,” he re- 
plied doggedly. 

There was a pause, during which he felt 
her glance resting on him. Her face had 
taken on a new quality, so that beneath 
the yellow hair it seemed finely delicate, 
with a pallor which only accentuated the 
blue depths of her eyes. Her head, always 
erect, sprang like a flower from the smooth 
shoulders, and the soft hollows where her 
throat met the first exquisite curve of her 
breast were tender with tiny shadows. At 
that moment she was transfigured. 

Came the next question: “ You love 
her very much?” 

“ Yes,” he said stoutly. 

In an instant he was sorry, for the 
blue eyes clouded with pain and the red 
lips quivered. Almost in a whisper she 
breathed her last question: 

“ And does she love you like that?” 

There was no tremor in Greta’s voice. 
It was so quiet as to be almost imper- 
sonal, and perhaps it was this that struck 


so deep. In spite of himself, Kenneth re- 
peated the question. Did Sylvia love him 
like that? 


For the first time he could not answer. 
He wondered whether in all truth Sylvia 
could love like the girl who waited so 
motionless beside him. Then remorse en- 
gulfed him. 

“ Of course she does.” 

What was there in his own voice that 
sounded so strangely? Greta’s face had 
become wreathed in sudden smiles, and 
her eyes were radiant; but behind this 
he noted something that brought a strange 
somberness with it—a vision which 
warned that a price must be paid for all 
that is worth having. 
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“ Yes, perhaps, but there is no woman 
who can love more than I can. You 
have promised, and so has she, but that 
does not make any difference. I can wait, 
and you must wait, and all the time you 
will feel that I love you the most. By 
and by you will tell me that. There is 
not anything that any girl can be to you 
that I will not be.” She rose and laughed 
a little unsteadily. ‘ Perhaps this winter 
you will see the change in me of which 
I have told you.” She turned to the 
door and bowed with indefinable grace. 
“ Good night!” 

With a glance so lingering that it was 
a caress, she vanished. 


XII 


THe John Percivals evidenced no sur- 
prise when James left his entire posses- 
sions to Sylvia. A parental legacy had 
brought to each of the brothers a few 
thousands a year, and John, after invest- 
ing his money in New York, had shaken 
Canadian dust from his feet and migrated 
to the Continent. 

Any regret he may have felt at being 
divorced from so rapidly rising a country 
was counterbalanced by the fact that his 
money went at least twice as far as it 
could in Canada, and that he was rub- 
bing elbows with the world. ‘There were 
two children, a small flat in Paris, and 
a tiny villa in Mentone. Between the 
flat and the villa all four oscillated with 
annual regularity. 

Of Sylvia her uncle had not thought 
much before his brother’s death. James 
obtruded himself occasionally in Canadian 
trade-reports, and when traveling compa- 
triots spoke of home affairs, the Con- 
sumers’ Rubber Company was mentioned 
with a taken-for-granted manner that was 
at least expressive. But when Jackson 
Chambers wrote and set forth his late 
client’s wish as to his daughter’s journey, 
John Percival felt a tingling of long- 
dormant recollections, and wondered 
whether the uncompromising attributes of 
her father had settled upon the projected 
visitor. 

















Julia, his wife, had more mingled feel- 
ings, and confessed to herself a certain 
apprehension. Life as it developed had 
materialized in a pleasing though modest 
round of interests, bounded by an income 
which, while comfortable enough, pro- 
vided for neither vagary nor extrava- 
gancc. At the end of every year there 
were a few hundred francs over. In the 
course of twenty years these accumulated 
into a substantial sum, and constituted 
Elspeth’s dowry. 

Elspeth had recently become engaged 
to a young man of admirable ability, but 
no financial inheritance whatever, his 
capital being, as he said, under his hat. 
So far, Julia Percival had yielded to the 
view that places birth before wealth. 

But into this small and carefully guard- 
ed circle came Sylvia, girded with sharp 
distinctions. It was a question, concluded 
Julia, just what effect the Canadian 
heiress would produce on those whom she 
herself was constantly trying to teach that 
the sense of possession is of the lower 
order of things, and that a state of mind 
is the determining factor in life. That 
Sylvia would be attracted to Elspeth’s 
fiancé was scarcely possible; and even 
while she smiled at the thought, Sylvia’s 
letters told her about Kenneth. What 
sort of a man, she wondered, was Kenneth 
to let such a girl out of his hands for a 
year? 

But a week with Sylvia put another 
face on everything. John Percival had 
met her at the station, a chastened and 
dainty creature, folded in a sudden ro- 
mance, in which her eyes took on a new 
and petitionary beauty. Before she went 
to her room that night the Continental 
branch of the Percival family had taken 
her to its bosom. 

Her uncle found himself trying to read 
into her delicate features some trace of 
the grim and silent brother of older days. 
Julia Percival saw in her a flower that had 
somehow bleemed without a gardener’s 
care. The girl lingered over Kenneth and 
his unexplainable resolve, and that she 
accepted it at all seemed only one delight- 
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fully mysterious touch out of many. Julia 
noticed that of the factory she made no 
mention. 

Sylvia, as a matter of fact, had been 
experiencing emotions that left her slight- 
ly ashamed of herself. On the voyage 
over, while still under the shadow of 
parting, there seemed a refined cruelty in 
this separation. Kenneth’s amazing let- 
ters, reaching her in England, brought 
with them a sudden dismay, allayed only 
by the reflection that to her wealth all 
things were possible, and that the year to 
come would be of her own making. 

Henry Landon, always a nebulous per- 
son, even when seen through the aura of 
his son, was beyond all help save what he 
already had. That Kenneth should plunge 
into a mysterious course, and vouchsafe 
no explanation except that it was for their 
united benefit, had first astonished, then 
piqued her. She was not afraid for him 
—he was too strong and vital for that; 
but she admitted a twinge of jealousy of 
circumstances unknown. Now that he 
insisted on a year of solitary effort, she 
wondered whether it would not be wiser 
to assert her own independence, at least 
ostensibly, till his mood—for such she 
felt it to be—had subsided into something 
more mutual and normal. 

On the top of all this came the spark- 
ling invitation of Paris and freedom. The 
discovery that she was rich, and that to be 
rich meant a thousand undreamed things, 
seemed in tune with something in the air. 
She attacked her feast with an appetite 
sharpened by the belief that she had 
much to make up for, and with a curious 
sensation that a man like Kenneth Lan- 
don might, even after their marriage, lack 
the abandon she now felt coursing and 
tingling in her veins. It was good, very 
good, to be alive. ‘Could Kenneth, she 
wondered, say that? 

At the end of the second month she 
bought a motor-car, and they journeyed 
in luxury to Mentone. At her suggestion 
the Percival villa }.ad been let and a 
larger one rented. It was, Sylvia insisted, 
to be her treat. 
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John Percival had smiled quizzically, 
feflecting that the grimness of his brother 
James had fathered a more open-handed 
child than might have been expected; but 
he did not guess that Sylvia’s pride had 
determined that when Kenneth came over 
for Christmas he should stay under his 
fiancée’s roof. So she wrote, conscious of 
a new pride of possession. The letter was 
delicately imperative, and she closed it 
with a sense of relief. 

A day or two later they were driving 
along the Cap Martin road when Mrs. 
Percival leaned forward and glanced at a 
figure that stood motionless at the water’s 
edge. She turned to Sylvia. 

“Do you mind stopping a minute? 
That’s Philippe Amaro, and I want to 
introduce him.” 

Sylvia nodded. 

“ Who is he?” 

“ The most necessary man in Mentone. 
Don’t you remember?—you leased the 
villa from him. He has a private bank 
here.” 

Amaro glanced swiftly as they came up. 

‘“* Ah, madame, a thousand welcomes to 
Mentone! We have been desolated for 
your arrival.” 

Julia laughed. 

“You haven’t changed a bit. 
present you to my niece?” 

Amaro bowed. He was all in white, 
with a gardenia in lis buttonhole. He 
suggested extraordinary health, vivacity, 
and a certain ageless youth that blended 
with the sky, the mountains, and the 
tawny shore beside him. 

“T have had the privilege of writing 
to mademoiselle, also of securing for her 
the Villa Anglaise. Mademoiselle is satis- 
fied, I hope?” 

“Tt is all exquisite,” smiled Sylvia. 

His gaze rested on her for an instant. 

“Tt is!” he said. “ Mademoiselle, this 
car is very fine, but what a morning for 
a little promenade! Will you not both 
take pity on a lcnely man? Send your 
car home, and wali: into Mentone.” He 
expanded his chest. ‘“ This is too superb 
a day for anything else.” 


May I 
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Julia chuckled, and they climbed down. 
Amaro, wreathed in happiness, stepped 
between them. 

“It is mademoiselle’s first visit to 
Mentone?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say.” 

“And where does mademoiselle live?” 

“In Canada.” 

Amaro shivered. 

“Quel malheur! 
cold.” 

“ And monsieur?” said Sylvia with an 
amused glance. 

He pointed to the east, where a long, 
blue finger of land thrust out into the 
purple sea. 

“That is Bordighera. I was born there. 
In the winter I am in Mentone—that is 
for business. In the spring there is but 
one place in the world—Paris. In 
summer I sometimes try America, and in 
the autumn I have friends—such stern, 
kind friends!—in Scotland. 1 envy the 
American, I am afraid of the Englishman, 
I admire the Frenchman, and I marvel at 
the Russian.” 

“ And in consequence he speaks seven 
languages,” put in Julia. 

Amaro shrugged his shoulders. 

“ For business that is necessary.” 

He talked away, nodding, bowing, 
waving his stick at people they met. All 
seemed to know Amaro, and Sylvia 
glanced at him curiously. 

He was different from any man she had 
ever seen. Oxford, service with the Ital- 
ian army in Abyssinia, years as an attaché 
in London and Paris—these set him forth 
in a relief made up of a thousand little 
facets, each contributing to his cosmopol- 
itan person. At one moment he talked 
like a diplomat, and at the next like a 
gambler. Through it all ran a keen, vivid 
appreciation of things and people, accen- 
tuated by the very grace and swiftness 
with which he touched on them. 

Amaro, it appeared, had made an ap- 
praisal of life, and had no misgivings as 
to where its values lay. He piqued, 
charmed, amused, and surprised, all in a 
breath. 


It is too far, too 

















They halted at Rumpelmayer’s, where 
the myrmidons of that notable confec- 
tioner were flitting under the plane-trees 
with cups of morning chocolate. 

“ Won’t you stay?” said Julia. 

He laughed, shaking his head. 

“ Unfortunately I cannot. I must now 
go to my bank, to see what the good Lord 
will do for me in the way of a few francs’ 
profit. Money ”—he pursed his lips—‘ is 
objectionable, but necessary.” He bowed, 
then, turning to Sylvia, added in the most 
Anglo-Saxon manner possible: “ Thanks 
for a ripping walk. I hope we may soon 
have another.” 

Julia Percival glanced after his dwin- 
dling figure. 

“T must tell you all about him some 
day. I am glad, my dear, that your af- 
fections are firmly set. Now what’s the 
news of Kenneth?” 

“ Oh!” Sylvia looked up quickly. The 
transition was almost too abrupt, and she 
caught a glimpse of the amusement that 
flitted across her companion’s face. “I 
have just written to him. He’s coming 
over for Christmas, and should be here 
about the 2oth. The change will do him 
good.” 

“ He hasn’t actually told you what he’s 
doing?” 

“ No, but he’s working in a factory—I 
know that much. He’s getting what he 
calls practical experience, which he some- 
how thinks is going to help us both after 
we are married. I'll talk him out of that 
when he comes here.” 

“ T think I know what he feels.” Mrs. 
Percival nodded sympathetically. “ He 
wants to bring something to his wife. 
Isn’t that a good point? Of course, this 
is your affair,” she went on with a touch 
of helplessness, “ but—” 

Sylvia seemed to have quite a different 
feeling. The taste of life was too strong 
and sweet. It appeared, reading between 
the lines, that Kenneth was getting too 
serious, that his letters presented some- 
thing grim and sobering which did not 
march well with the light and sunshine of 
the place and the hour. This was per- 
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haps a mood that would vanish when he 
reached Mentone. Looking back at their 
engagement, Sylvia wondered that so 
much could have happened in so short a 
time. 

Her aunt glanced at her thoughtfully. 


“Have you any plans, Sylvia? Are 
you going to live in Brunton?” 
“No, never in Brunton. You never 


saw the place, Aunt Julia.” 

“ And the factory?” queried the older 
woman, to whom James Percival’s busi- 
ness had always seemed tremendously im- 
pressive. 

“The factory frightens me. The ma- 
chinery seems to groan, and the walls 
tremble with things I don’t understand. 
I'd sell it to-morrow, if I could.” 

“And then, my dear?” persisted her 
aunt gently. 

The girl stretched out her arms impul- 


sively. 

“ This—with Kenneth.” Her voice 
dropped. “I believe I’ve just begun to 
live!” 


As days slipped by, it seemed more and 
more easy to live. Breakfast was always 
served on the terrace. Below, the ground 
dipped sharply to the harbor, around 
which the town curved its narrow, 
crescent arms. There were glimpses of 
crooked, cobbled streets, tufted palms, 
gray-green olive-trees, and snowy villas 
which, dotted irregularly, looked out, 
argus-eyed, at the Mediterranean. 

Beyond, in the early morning, one could 
catch the crystalline tops of the Corsican 
mountains, suspended sparkling in the 
vast belt of the horizon. West and east 
the edge of the sea crumbled constantly 
against the emerald land in league-long 
fringes of lacy foam. Behind all brooded 
silence, where the foot-hills lifted brokenly 
till they merged into the rough flanks of 
the Maritime Alps. There was an ascend- 
ing procession of nature, a royal prodi- 
gality in which the violet and the palm 
yielded to the olive, the olive to the pine, 
and, highest of all, the pine at last gave 
place to the austere remoteness of ever- 
lasting peaks. 
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The Percival régime, this season, had 
taken on a more lavish system; so much 
was possible that had always been out 
of the question before. 

A motor-car simplified things enor- 
mously. In former years there had been 
carefully planned picnics, arduous climbs 
up the Berceau, train trips to Monte 
Carlo and San Remo, all of which pro- 
vided a complete and dignified, if some- 
what reserved, satisfaction. But now 
Elspeth Percival found herself hurried 
into a new frock and motored to Nice to 
dinner; or noon discovered her unpacking 
hampers in far valleys, with a careless 
abandon born of the certainty of being 
whirled back again when she would. 


XIII 


Arter he had known Sylvia for a 
month, Amaro essayed what was to him 
an entirely novel task—that of taking 
himself in all seriousness to pieces, exam- 
ining the parts, and reassembling them. 

Somewhat to his surprise, there was 
difficulty in the reassembling. Up to this 
time he had regarded life as a dinner of 
many courses, in which it was only 
natural to skip those that seemed least 
tempting; and he had invariably made his 
selections with admirable taste. Women, 
being of the natural order of things, were 
surveyed with the same critical eyes, and 
the reason that he had never married was 
the fact that women collectively had 
proved so amazingly interesting that he 
could not help fearing a falling short in 
the individual. 

Nevertheless, he did not overrate him- 
self. He was fully aware that position, 
charm, and acceptableness are more often 
a matter of development than of a God- 
sent nature which levels all barriers. The 
world, as he saw it, was populated by two 
breeds, of which but one was worth while; 
and it was his persistent aim so to con- 
trive that the affairs of his life might 
naturally move within the chosen circle. 
He was neither a snob nor a poseur; but 
by the time he was forty it was perfectly 
evident that there were a vast number of 
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things in the world which blended with 
the color of his own views, and that to be 
diverted from them was an error both of 
judgment and of taste. 

For fifteen years his private bank in 
Mentone had _ occupied his winter 
months. He conducted its affairs with 
such good humor and understanding of 
the traveling Anglo-Saxon that it was a 
profitable business. Analyzing his yearly 
statement, Amaro feflected with a quiz- 
zical regret that by now he should have 
been a really rich man. A trifle less sen- 
timent, a little more firmness, a less keen 
sympathy with the stranded tourist—this 
was all that was necessary. 

Year after year young men with distress 
in their eyes came into his private office 
and asked for a few hundred francs. 
There were difficult moments when im- 
ploring women invoked Heaven to witness 
their resolution to risk no more on the 
spinning wheel. Amaro smiled involun- 
tarily as he remembered some of the 
names attached to the pile of petitionary 
letters in his private safe; but always he 
capitulated. 

There was something in these opulent 


‘Skies that made it impossible to refuse. 


The men had mumbled their thanks and 
relief, and the women had smiled through 
their fright and looked unutterable things; 
and Amaro had always got up to close 
the door behind them, wondering what 
excuses he could make to his mother for 
doing what he knew he would do many 
times again. 

Julia Percival and the Comtesse Amaro 
made an excellent contrast. The one took 
an austere satisfaction in the view that 
the things she could not afford to do were 
generally the things she would not care 
to do in any case; the other enlivened her 
old age with joyous friendships selected 
as the procession of life passed her door- 
step. At the moment when Julia was 
raising barricades, the comtesse was 
building bridges; for, being an aristocrat, 
she could afford to build them. She re- 


garded her son with pride and infinite 
understanding, chastening his generosity 

















as much as she could, and loving him for 
it all the more. 

By this time the fact that Philippe was 
unmarried had ceased to be a compliment 
to herself. She pictured him a smiling 
wanderer to friendly doors, but a wan- 
derer whose hair was silvered. 

Then Mrs. Percival had brought Sylvia 
to see her. She had been interested in 
Sylvia. Aware of the girl’s wealth, her 
Continental mind had demanded to know 
whether she was qualified to use it. This 
query was uppermost in her brain while 
Sylvia sat beside her. 

Ultimately the comtesse decided that 
though extraordinarily undeveloped, Syl- 
via could easily be molded into the 
proper setting for her fortune. It was in 
her favor that so far she did not guess 
at her own possibilities. But who, con- 
jectured the old lady, was qualified to 
make the most of such promising mate- 
rial? If Philippe were only not so 
diffuse in his attentions! 

Philippe himself had become conscious 
of the same reflection. His excursions 
had discovered innumerable women, but 
most of them were fin de siécle, and of- 
fered no invitation to further exploration. 
What he really wanted was a composite 
creature whose person should embrace 
those delightful qualities which his ex- 
perience had taught him to value and 
admire. 

She should also, he had decided, be a 
woman of means, that between them they 
might demonstrate that money has noth- 
ing to do with a charming method of life. 
Early in his own career Amaro had rec- 
ognized that only the possession of 
wealth could make him superior to it. 
His code was, in short, so carefully 
compiled that no part of it had been 
adopted till he had seen it put into suc- 
cessful operation by those of whom his 
critical taste approved. 

In the course of two months he ac- 
quired certain impressions. about the 
youth to whose arrival Sylvia looked for- 
ward. Kenneth, she informed him, was 
getting practical experience in Canada. 
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She had added, with a laugh that did not 
ring entirely true, that Kenneth’s plans, 
while no doubt quite admirable, did not 
seem very complimentary to herself. 

Amaro had said little. To him, prac- 
tical experience was that which enabled 
one to approach more nearly the ideal 
method of life. Machinery, for instance, 
might be less practical than a dinner at 
Nice with a drive back over the Corniche 
Road. But, being wise, he only by im- 
perceptible degrees made himself more 
companionable than ever. The lover 
would come, and then he would retire, 
but as one who had established a stand- 
ard of gallantry to be lived up to. 

Sylvia expected Kenneth a week before 
Christmas. When informed of this, Amaro 
thought swiftly and suggested, with a 
grimace, that since the hour of his ex- 
tinction was approaching they should 
dine with him in Nice and stop at Monte 
Carlo on the way back. 

Sylvia hesitated. She had a curious 
sensation that she should keep herself 
for Kenneth. Would Amaro wait till he 
could join them? 

He flung out his hands in affected 
horror. 

“What? I wait for the coming of one 
who will consign me to a perdition of 
loneliness? Mademoiselle, I am not made 
of stone. I am not perhaps practical, like 
your fortunate one, but—” 

Sylvia held her ground. Amaro looked 
at her sorrowfully; then he laughed. 

“To dine at Nice is, of course, nothing, 
but I had thought you might like to see 
Monte Carlo from the inside. However ” 
—he hesitated—“ mademoiselle is going 
to be so happy that anything I could do 
would be superfluous. And since this is 
so, may I say just one thing, as a friend 
to a friend?” 

Sylvia smiled and nodded. 

“Of course, but you are not super- 
fluous.” 

“My dear lady, I question whether 
Canadian women are interested in men. 
In a man—yes, but not in men. To be 
thus one must be, so to speak, cosmopoli- 
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tan. Young nations have not yet learned 
that one can be virtuous as well as cos- 
mopolitan, and therefore they are merely 
virtuous. It is very sad! You will 
shortly be married and set forth on the 
great voyage. I have watched these em- 
barkations with amazing interest—they 
are so magnificent, so courageous; but, 
mademoiselle, \et me offer just one small 
bit of advice. There is something in you 
which is so essentially yours, and every 
woman’s, that you must not surrender it. 
It is the one thing which Providence 
means all women to keep. It is your 
individuality, yourself. Do not allow your 
soul to be swamped by the existence of 
this too fortunate young pirate who comes 
to claim you. You will soon understand 
all there is in him, since he is, as you say, 
practical; for all practical men are open 
books to their wives. But he must never 
understand all there is in you. And so, 
mademoiselle, 1 kiss your hand!” 

Having done so, Amaro bowed pro- 
foundly and disappeared. 

Sylvia, from her window, watched him 
turn into the ilex-bordered path that led 
to the gate. She was rather breathless. 
He had piqued and aroused her, and now 
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he did not even look back, but, stooping, 
selected a violet for his buttonhole and 
walked briskly out of sight. 

She had invariably avoided any com- 
parison between him and Kenneth. It 
was too palpably unfair; but she was 
nevertheless conscious that the first 
ecstasy of her engagement had begun to 
lose something of its romance. She per- 
ceived that Kenneth would require to 
bring something more than affection to 
their next meeting. A wave of compunc- 
tion enveloped her, in the midst of which 
Mrs. Percival entered with unusual ani- 
mation. 

“ Here’s a cablegram, Sylvia! 
when does he arrive?” 

Sylvia opened it with a quick sense of 
relief. This was something definite, a 
holding-ground to cast anchor in. 

Presently the sheet slipped from her 
fingers, and she turned, to stand motion- 
less, staring out of the window. Her lips 
were compressed. 

Julia went to her swiftly. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

But Sylvia was already moving un- 
steadily to the door. 

“ Read it,” she said dejectedly. 


Well, 


(To be continued in the May number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE) 


LOTUSLAND 


My soul is sick to death of towns, the fume and fuss of towns, 

Whose chat begins with frocks and stocks and ends with gold and gowns; 
Sick of the dirt and dust and smoke of streets in grays and browns, 

Sick of the joke one can’t repeat except to other clowns 


Then come away, oh, town-sick soul! 


Then come and find with me 


A home in tranquil Lotusland, an island home in Lotusland, 
An islend rimmed with pearly sand upon a clean blue sea! 

For Lotusland is Lotusland, and like a magic cloak 

It shuts away the world of dress and money, fret and smoke. 


But there is one that loves me true, whose love is deep and true, 


More precious than a pearl 


a girl with eyes of clean sea-blue. 


And shall I leave her then behind and go away with you? 
And shall I find this island home a haven, if I do? 


No, stay with her, and offer thanks you did not go with me! 

The treasure-troves of Lotusland are yours, though far from Letusland. 
True love is richer than its sand and rarer than its sea. 

For Lotusland is Lotusland, a port of dreams designed 

For those who walk the world alone and leave no love behind. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 

















“(CHE is the quintessence 
of the age,” once said 
a friend of Sarah Bern- 
hardt to the writer. 

That was long years ago, on 
the heights of Ste. Adresse, over- 
looking the mouth of the Seine. 
The speaker was Georges Clairin, the 
French painter, who had just finished one 
of the best portraits ever made of the 
great actress. 

I was then a cub reporter of the New 
York Herald, fresh from the “ quarter,” 
full of pride at having been picked out to 
describe the sailing of the tragédienne on 
her first Western journey. She had never 
looked more radiant than she did that 
day, as she nodded in response to the 
loud cheers which greeted her at the Paris 
station. I see her now, with a fur toque 
set on her head, and a bunch of violets 
at her breast. She walked like a princess 
down the long platform to her car. One 
more farewell to the admiring crowd, and 
she had started on her mad, glad, brave 
adventure. 

After her triumphs at the Théatre 
Francais, she had hurled defiance at her 
manager, and her quarrel with the mai- 
son de Moliére had thrilled all Paris. Her 
passage had been booked on the Amér- 
ique. On reaching Havre, in company 
with a few intimates—among them Mr. 
Jarrett, who had charge of her tour, and 
M. Clairin—she drove to her villa on the 
cliffs that look down on the French trans- 
atlantic liners. 

On the way, at Mantes and Rouen, 
she had kad ovations. To her fellow 
countrymen, of whom so few were travel- 
ers, that approaching trip across the 
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ocean seemed heroic. New 
York, to them, was as remote 
as the antipodes; and so, per- 
haps, it seemed to Mme. Sarah. 
7 At her villa, a small house built 
of red brick, I was privileged to 
dine with her that evening. I never 
sat down to a stranger meal. The 
eight convives at the board-—one of whom 
was Maurice Bernhardt, a pale, hand- 
some lad in his teens—— were all excite- 
ment. The hostess fairly sparkled with 
high spirits. She told anecdotes and 
laughed and chaffed and sang. In those 
days she sang rather prettily, making 
much of her small, lovely, eloquent voice. 

Things were very much disordered at 
that dinner. The soup came in the mid- 
dle of the feast. But what of that? We 
were too busy with the grande tragédi- 
enne’s tour to mind such trifles. 

Next morning we escorted Mme. Sarah 
to the Amérique. Two very modest state- 
rooms had been kept for her. Three snorts 
of a hoarse siren, a few parting cries, and 
the big ship moved very slowly out to sea. 

Since those dead days of glorious youth 
and hope, Bernhardt has paid this coun- 
try many visits. Now, after a private 
tragedy, she is with us again; well on in 
years, but confident as ever. Her present 
tour, they say, will be her last. When 
she departs this time there will be no 
more farewell tours, no more greetings 
and good-byes. The curtain will have 
fallen in sad earnest. 


BERNHARDT’S BROAD HUMANITY 


It has been my great good fortune to 
see much of Bernhardt. I have traveled 
with her on trains, on ships, in carriages. 
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I have met her in hotels. I have seen 
her in her Paris home, and have been her 
guest at her country villa at Belle Isle. 
I have watched her acting, like a gipsy 
queen, in tents. And always I have 
found her bright and natural, a woman 
first and only next an actress. Her truest 
charm, to those who know her well, is her 
deep, broad humanity. 

The actress you may know. Do you 
know the woman? Do you realize what 
miracles of will, of toil, of faith, have 
gone to the building up and molding of 
her character and her art? 

Even in her girlhood Sarah Bernhardt 
had mapped out her whole life. Even 
then she had hitched her wagon to a 
star. When she was nine years old she 
had chosen her motto and device— 
“Ouand méme.” It has been her rule, 
her, law, her inspiration. No obstacle 
has stayed her on her way. Quand méme 
—through joy and sorrow she has fought 
and conquered everything. 

When I first saw her she was at the 
Francais—a frail, thin creature with 
mysterious eyes, a golden voice, a soul 
that seemed to flame. Her cheeks were 
pinched and pale, like a consumptive’s. 
We little dreamed that she would live to 
an old age of vigor and achievement. 
What we foretold for her was the fate of 
Marguerite Gauthier, the heroine whom 
we know here as Camille. 

More than once we had seen her faint 
upon the stage. In her own house— 
which was then in the Avenue Villiers— 
she had often had to halt, as she laughed 
and chatted, to press her handkerchief to 
her lips; and, as I remember, it was some- 
times tinged with red. But neither sick- 
ness nor fatigue could check her progress 
on the road to fame. By sheer will she 
triumphed. 

And strength of will is only one of 
Bernhardt’s great qualities. Dauntless 
courage, tireless energy, are others. We 
have read of the’strange pets she used to 
play with— of her tiger-cubs and her 
snakes. At one time she had two small 


lions caged up in her studio, and would 
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sometimes let them loose, to the con- 
sternation of her visitors. 

As for herself, she has never seemed 
afraid of anything. She has braved death . 
by land and sea, has sat in the trenches 
near the German lines, and has defied 
submarines. She was seventy when she 
faced the surgeon’s knife. Quite lately, 
after crossing to New York in the Es- 
pagne, she said to me: 

“We who are near the end of life for- 
get to fear.” 

Do not suppose that life has ceased to 
interest her. She loves it passionately, 
as she has always loved it. Yet, as she 
told me with much earnestness, in a talk 
which I had with her in Chicago a few 
years ago, she has long been ready for 
the Reaper’s call. 

Her love of life has kept her young at 
heart, and helped her to win triumph 
after triumph. To Sarah Bernhardt, life 
has meant ceaseless work. She can relax, 
like lesser women, when she chooses; but 
I have never known her to shirk work, 
work, work. 


AN EVENING AT BERNHARDT’S THEATER 


You must have seen her at close range 
to understand how hard she toils. About 
seven years ago I called on her at her 
theater in the Place du Chatelet. She 
had just ended a long afternoon per- 
formance of Racine’s “ Phédre.” Her 
dressing-room was thronged with admir- 
ing visitors. At six o’clock she disrobed 
and dressed for a dinner that she was giv- 
ing in the theater. Ten guests, or more, 
were present—among them some of the 
friends whom I had met at Ste. Adresse 
in other days. Georges Clairin, grown 
quite white, was one of them. To him, 
and to us all, Mme. Sarah still seemed 
“ the quintessence of the age.” 

In the middle of the meal Edmond 
Rostand—a pale, almest anemic man 
with a high forehead—joined the party. 
One of his comedies, the pantomime en- 
titled “‘ Le Bois Sacré,” was to be played 
that night as an afterpiece. 

As we listened to our hostess’s bright 




















talk, we could scarcely realize that she 
had come from a performance of the most 
exhausting of all the parts in her varied 
repertory. We had reached the rét¢i when 
her maid brought in a telegram. 

“From Queen Alexandra,” said the ac- 
tress. ‘“ Only to thank me for condoling 
with her yesterday on King Edward’s 
death.” 

At eight o’clock Bernhardt left us, with 
an apology, to dress for “ Les Bouffons,” 
a romantic three-act comedy in which, 
clad in doublet and hose, she was to in- 
terpret a young hero. Unwearied by that 
effort, two hours later she was sitting in a 
room up-stairs, with a new group of 
friends about her, as she made up a small 
child for the part of Cupid in “ Le Bois 
Sacré.” 

Nor was that all. Once more she left 
us, but only to reappear ten minutes 
afterward in flowing drapery and read the 
text of the two acts of Rostand’s comedy 
from the front, as an accompaniment to 
the dumb action on the stage. Still later, 
she entertained some guests at supper; 
and then, but only then, perhaps she 
slept. 

Constant work had come to be her 
daily habit. At eleven or so next morn- 
ing she awoke, took a warm bath, and 
dressed for déjeuner. Between twelve 
and one no doubt she made her first en- 
trance in a dainty morning gown, and 
greeted her visitors and her companion 
with— 

“Allons! A table!” 

She was always at her best at déjeuner 
—bright, cheerful, unaffected, full of gos- 
sip. She joked and chatted about art 
and life, never posing as a queen of trag- 
edy or forcing her opinions on her friends. 
Sometimes an acter or an actress would 
drop in and draw a chair up to the table. 
Though exclusive in her way, she was al- 
ways hospitable and always a kind, 
charming, womanly hostess. 

She ate very much as you or I might 
eat, without stinting herself when she 
felt hungry, if the fare suited her. She 
drank sparingly —a little whisky and 
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water, a glass of some light beer, or a cup 
of milk. The stroke of two would find 
her back at work, on her way to her the- 
ater to rehearse, or to keep appointments 
with her authors. 


BERNHARDT AND OTHER ACTRESSES 


The seriousness with which Bernhardt 
treats her art does not permit her to be 
tolerant of frivolity. Her sympathy with 
aspirants to fame in her own world is 
quick and true, but only when she sees 
they are in earnest. By helpful word and 
kindly deed she has helped many a be- 
ginner who has gone to her for assistance 
and advice. 

Among these there have often been 
Americans. Julie Opp, now Mrs. Faver- 
sham, is one who owes much to the 
grande tragédienne. She was only an 
amateur when Bernhardt made room for 
her in her company, then appearing in 
London, at the Comedy Theater. Mme. 
Sarah invented a line for her, to allow of 
her walking on and off in “ La Dame aux 
Camélias.” 

When Geraldine Farrar needed coach- 
ing in the part of Tosca, before making 
her début in New York as the heroine of 
Puccini’s opera, she went to Bernhardt. 
Many less important actresses have been 
cheered and aided by the great French- 
woman. Young people, above all, have 
always found in her an unselfish friend; 
and greater lights, of whom some were 
her rivals, owe much to her. Duse, for 
instance, appeared for the first time in 
Paris at Bernhardt’s theater—though, 
alas, the two famous women quarreled 
later. 

I have heard Bernhardt speak enthu- 
siastically of Réjane, Clara Morris, Julia 
Marlowe, Olga Nethersole, and Ellen 
Terry. Even Duse, whom she did not 
really like, I have known her to praise; 
but I also remember that once, during 
an argument about the Italian artist’s 
Marguerite Gauthier, Mme. Sarah let 


fall a slighting phrase. While admitting 
Duse’s skill and charm and talent, she 
pronounced her dourgeoise. 
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Now to Bernhardt the word “ dour- 
geois” is a bugbear. 

“I don’t want to act for bourgeois,” 
she once said to me. “I prefer to act 
for artists and for students.” 

One day in Rome I saw her get up 
from her table, go into her room, and 
have an outburst of hysterics, because 
Maurice Grau, who was then her man- 
ager, had refused to let the students of 
the Eternal City attend her performances 
without payment. 

Some of the most fascinating discus- 
sions on acting to which I have ever lis- 
tened took place at Mme. Sarah’s dé- 
jeuners. At one of those luncheons I 
heard Bernhardt and Constant Coquelin 
thresh out the vexed issue raised by Dide- 
rot in “ Le Paradoxe du Comédien.”’ 

Coquelin contended that no actor 
should allow the imaginary emotions 
which an author ascribes to a character 
to affect him in his work. To him the 
art of acting was summed up in self-con- 
trol. It was part and parcel of an out- 
and-out illusion. No feeling on the stage 
should be real feeling. The moment that 
an actor let the emotion of an unreal per- 
son sway him, he failed to impress his 
audience. 

Mme. Sarah, on the other hand, de- 
clared that to awake emotion in her au- 
dience she had to live into the life of her 
assumed character and share its fictitious 
passions. 

“Unless I feel, I cannot make others 
feel,” she said. 

I soon had proof that both stars 
were sincere. Standing in the wings 
of the Garden Theater one night, I saw 
real tears stream down the cheeks of 
Mme Sarah as, in the part of T/éodora, 
she killed her lover. A few days later 
Coquelin sat with me in his dressing- 
room, talking coolly and collectedly about 
the play, till the very moment when he 
had to make his appearance, for the first 
time, as the old soldier in Rostand’s 
“L’Aigleon.” And Coquelin’s finished 
technique seemed as effective as the emo- 
tion of Bernhardt. The truth is that in 
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art one cannot lay down laws with regard 
to methods. 


BERNHARDT’S VARIED INTERESTS 


On or off the stage, no matter what 
Mme. Sarah does, she does it thoroughly, 
with her whole heart, her brain, her will, 
her marvelous energy. Fantastic? Pos- 
sibly, but none the less well-balanced. In 
her most daring moods she has seldom 
lost her head. The common sense of 
France is no less strong in her than the 
romantic strain which she inherits from 
her Semitic ancestors. 

Her interests are not confined to art, 
but extend to science, letters, politics, and 
religion. At Belle Isle, where, when she 
can, she spends her summers, she is—or 
used to be—on the best terms with the 
local curé. Though by race a Jewess, 
like Rachel, her great forerunner, she is 
a professing Catholic. How orthodox 
she is, I dare not say; but from what she 
has at various times confided to me in in- 
formal talks, I should judge that her re- 
ligious views may best be described as 
“broad.” That she has genuine faith in 
the existence of a God I feel quite certain; 
but I should regard her less as a Catholic 
than as a spiritualist and a romantic 
idealist. 

Moreover, I suspect her of supersti- 
tions. Not of the vulgar kind, of course, 
like those to which some artists we could 
name—chiefly singers—cling with child- 
like faith. She does not dread the 
mal’occhio—the evil eye—as Caruso is 
said to do. Nor does she tremble at the 
thought of the thirteenth of the month, 
even if it falls on Friday. 

Bernhardt’s superstitions are of a finer 
texture. She has told me that she has 
“ weird nights,” in which she seems con- 
scious of spiritual presences. Beyond 
doubt, too, she has sensitive premoni- 
tions. 

‘“* Sometimes,” she said to me one eve- 
ning, after hinting at these things, “I 
cannot sleep. Then, to forget, I take up 


the first book I find—some lurid novel, 
I devour every 


such as servants read. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE HEIGHT OF HER CAREER AS THE MOST FAMOUS ACTRESS OF HER 
DAY——A PORTRAIT TAKEN DURING ONE OF HER MANY VISITS TO LONDON 


From a photograth by Downey, London 
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word of it. The dawn finds me quite 
worn out, and then I rest.” 

All this is probably due to the abnor- 
mal development of her imagination. 


BERNHARDT’S ISLAND VILLA 


I spoke just now of Bernhardt’s sum- 
mer home at Belle Isle, off the southern 
coast of Brittany. It is a tiny building, 
which cost only a few hundred dollars, 
and which contains three bedrooms and a 
studio, or living-room. It was once a fort, 
and in those days the studio used to 
serve as a Salle de garde. It stands close 
to the sea, wedged between huge, black 
rocks, on which the Atlantic rollers break 
and rage. 

The country roundabout is bleak and 
wild. The only neighbors of the actress 
are an old man who takes care of a little 
lighthouse, and a few peasants. Till you 
are close to it, you would never even know 
that there was a house near, for it is hid- 
den in a depression of the rocky coast, 
forming a kind of bowl. On one side of 
this bowl is a low pavilion in which Mme. 
Sarah lodges her visitors, and which is 
partitioned off into five guest-rooms, very 
bare and airy, flush with the ground, and 
named after the five continents. 

I was once asked to spend a week at 
Les Poulains, as Bernhardt calls her sea- 
side home. My hostess came to meet me 
at the entrance of her “ estate,” dressed 
in a jersey, a short skirt, and leather 
boots. On the jersey was embroidered 
her device, “ Quand méme,” which is also 
printed on her note-paper. 

In one hand Mme. Sarah held a fowl- 
ing-piece, and at her heels were several 
hunting-dogs. An hour later I was tramp- 
ing along the cliffs with her, watching 
her aim recklessly at any birds she saw. 
I do not now recall her having succeeded 
in hitting one. 

While I remained with her she showed 
me the sights of the island—chiefly tow- 
ering rocks and broad strands on which 
mad waves dashed like impetuous sea- 
horses. Unfortunately my stay was cut 


short by the arrival of a telegram re- 
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minding. Bernhardt that she had prom- 
ised to attend the unveiling of a statue 
at St. Quentin, in Picardy. A promise 
was a promise; so we packed, and next 
morning, with myself and her companion, 
the great woman left Les Poulains for the 
north. 


BERNHARDT AS A DRAMATIST 


Besides shooting, driving, walking, 
reading, painting, modeling, swimming, 
and occasionally writing criticisms, in lei- 
sure moments, when she was young in 
years—she is still young at heart—the 
tragédienne would sometimes amuse her- 
self by play-writing. A one-act play of 
hers, “ L’Aveu,” has been produced at 
the Odéon. Besides this, to my knowl- 
edge—for she did me the honor of asking 
me to adapt them—she has turned out an 
emotional comedy of the same pattern as 
Meilhac and Halévy’s beautiful “ Frou- 
Frou,” and a romantic play of modern 
life, ‘“‘ La Duchesse Catherine.” 

I wonder why no manager has pro- 
duced either of these. If only because 
Sarah Bernhardt made them, they should 
have been interesting. She wrote them, 
as she told me, during her travels, chiefly 
while on the train. 

“Of course,” she said, as she handed 
me the manuscript of “La Duchesse 
Catherine,” “‘I know that these are not 
great works of art.” 

Nor were they, though I thought them 
quite effective, in a theatric way. They 
were inspired to some extent by Sardou. 

In my desk I have a letter which sums 
up Mme. Sarah’s whole dramatic creed. 
I had asked her to oblige me with her 
views as to the influence which the drama 
had had upon the nineteenth century. In 
her reply, among other things, she said 
with her usual frankness: 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know 
whether that influence has been good or 
bad. The approaching century will bring 
the answer. The nineteenth century has 
sown; the twentieth will reap. But I will 
wager that romanticism will conquer. 
Idealism will be the victor. The dream 
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SARAH BERNHARDT IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF RACINE’S FAMOUS TRAGEDY, ‘‘ PHEDRE'—A PORTRAIT 
TAKEN DURING HER VISIT TO AMERICA IN THE SPRING OF IQI3 


From a copyrighted photograth by Rochlitz, New York 
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will vanquish realism. To be very plain 
with you, I confess I hate what is called 
the thédtre libre. The drama of Ibsen 
also horrifies me. The stage was made 
to moralize the masses while charming 
them. Victor Hugo, the elder Alexandre 
Dumas, Victorien Sardou, and that ge- 
nius, Edmond Rostand, are the real dra- 
matists of the nineteenth century.” 

With regard to “ realism,” Mme. Sarah 
thinks as Coquelin did. Coquelin had a 
strong prejudice against the great modern 
movement started by Ibsen and con- 
tinued, in some plays, by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Mme. Sarah is honest in her an- 
tipathies, but I could not say that 
Coquelin always was; for, after frantical- 
ly abusing Ibsen and Hauptmann to me 
one night, he confessed that he had never 
read their works. 

Imagination, that highest of artistic 
gifts, is the key to the whole life of this 
great, dazzling, daring actress. It lends 
her wings. It helps her to make flights 
in which neither Duse, with her intro- 
spective genius, nor Réjane, with her ex- 
quisite charm and wit, could follow her. 

To her imagination Bernhardt owes 
her ability to sympathize, not only with 
her characters, but also with men and 
women. She can project herself into the 
minds of heroines and into the hearts of 
children. In her lighter moods I have 
known her to divert herself, like a girl of 
six, with a Teddy-bear. She recalls the 


words of Victor Hugo, “ toute la lyre.” 
A STORY OF BERNHARDT AND IRVING 


A brief anecdote, and I have done. 
At the beginning of the season of 1900, 
Bernhardt had thrilled a crowded house 
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at Abbey’s Theater, New York, in the 
role of Jzeyl, the courtezan, one’ of the 
most imaginative of her creations. That 
evening, after the play, I was again privi- 
leged to meet her, as Irving’s guest, at a 
supper which the English actor was giving 
in her honor at Delmonico’s, then at the 
corner of Twenty-Sixth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Besides myself, a mere hand- 
ful of friends had been invited, including 
Ellen Terry, General Horace Porter, Bram 
Stoker, and Miss Craig, Ellen Terry’s 
daughter. 

Our host was wholly ignorant of 
French, while Bernhardt knew little Eng- 
lish. That did not keep the wonderful 
Frenchwoman from talking with such 
vivacity and fluency in Shakespeare’s 
tongue—slightly modified, perhaps—that 
“dear ’Enery,” as she called him, was 
soon hard put to it to keep in touch with 
her. From time to time I had to help 
them both, now with a French, now with 
an English phrase. Ellen Terry almost 
wept with ecstasy. 

At three o’clock in the morning Mme. 
Sarah was still fresh and bright, but the 
long strain had been too much for Irving. 
He took me aside and said in a faint 
whisper: 

“The lady must be very tired. 
take her home!” 

A strange woman, as you see, a phe- 
nomenal woman—tireless, fearlesz, al- 
ways faithful to her art. What Enobar- 
bus said of Cleopatra is true of Sarah 
Bernhardt: 


Please 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 

The appetites they feed; but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 


SPRING 


"Mi the green boughs that interlace 

I see a matchless form and face, 

With deep-blue eyes and sun-bright hair— 
Spring, the coy maid, forever fair, 

Whose roguish yet defiant glance 

Defeats ol’ Winter's last advance! 





William H. Hayne 


















































ALLA NAZIMOVA, STARRING IN THE NEW TRAGIC PLAY, 
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‘CEPTION SHOALS 


From her latest photogrash—copyrighted by Ira L. Hill, New York 


ANNOYANCES TO ACTORS 


T was the second night of “ ’Ception 
Shoals ” at the Princess Theater, in 
New York. The unique stage set- 

ting—a motor-boat aground on a sand- 
bar—had caught the attention of the 
audience, which was also held by the early 
promise of holding qualities in the story. 
Suddenly a figure in a bathing-suit, glis- 
tening with water, glided upon the scene, 
and the interest in the proceedings deep- 
ened perceptibly. 

“Why, of course,” I said to myself the 
next instant, “that was Nazimova, the 
star, and she had no reception!” 

For myself, I was glad at the non-in- 
terruption, but I could not help wondering 
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whether it would displease Mme. Nazi- 
mova. At the end of the act I put the 
question to an actress of my acquaintance 
who chanced to be seated next me. 

“On a first night,” was the reply, “I 
think it would. A star expects a reception 
at such a time.” 

“And she usually gets it on other 
nights,” I put in. “ At least that has been 
my observation in many years of theater- 
going, so I was really surprised that none 
came to-night.” 

“ It is in a way annoying,” my neighbor 
went on. “ To have applause on entrance 
puts one momentarily out of character. I 
should say that an actress, except at an 
opening performance, should not object to 
its absence.” 
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HERBERT YOST AND EILEEN WILSON IN THE FARCE, “IN FOR 
THE NIGHT” 


From a photograph by White. New York 





I was pleased to hear 
this, but I am not so 
sure that the speaker was 
right. In spite of her 
opinion to the contrary, 
I believe that in nine 
cases out of ten the lead- 
ing player in a piece does 
feel slighted by the lack 
of reception on his or 
her first appearance at 
any performance. 

If the case of Nazi- 
mova is any indication 
of a tendency on the part 
of audiences to omit this 
recognition of the actress 
back of the part, it is a 
move in the right direc- 
tion. In New York, at 
any rate, many patrons 
of the play are arriving 
so late that danger of a 
twofold reception is im- 
pending. 

Speaking of annoyance 
to actors, absence of ap- 
plause on first appear- 
ance must sink into in- 
significance beside the 
feelings aroused when the 
leader in a_ theatrical 
enterprise finds all the 
praise going to another 
member of the cast. A 
recent instance in point 
occurred with the pro- 
duction of “ The Lodg- 
er,” an English comedy 
booked in at the Maxine 
Elliott to fill a week left 
blank by the failure of 
“Gamblers All,” another 
of the many British im- 
portations which have bit 
the scenic dust since !ast 
August. 

To announce a play 
for but a single week on 
Broadway is usually tan- 
tamount to dooming it, 
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KATHERINE LA SALLE, WHO PLAYS THE DAUGHTER OF THE MEDIUM IN “ THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR” 


From her laiest photograph by Sarony, New York 


but in this case the unexpected happened. 
Although the piece was roughly treated 
by some of the reviewers, two or three of 
them found entertainment in it, and the 
audiences, taking matters into their own 
hands, as they have a way of doing now 
and then, evinced such delight in the pro- 
ceedings that the management frantically 


began a search for another theater in 
which to continue the run. 
Dramatized by the indefatigable Horace 


Annesley Vachell from Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s novel of the same name, “ The 
Lodger”’ was produced at the London 
Haymarket as “ Who Is He?” on Decem- 
ber 9, 1915, and ran there for more than 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT, WHO HAS COME TO AMERICA TO POSE IN PICTURES FOR A NEW FIRM, 
THE GOLDWYN CORPORATION 


From her latest 


three months, with Henry Ainley in the 
part played here by Lionel Atwill. Atwill, 
who came over with Mrs. Langtry last 
season, and toured the vaudeville houses 
with her in “ Ashes,” is a young English 
player of agreeable parts, who scored his 
first London hit as Prince Valil in Maeter- 


photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New 


s, York 


linck’s “ Mona Vanna.” He has also acted 
much with Miss Horniman at Manchesier. 

Associated with him now in the produc- 
tion of “ The Lodger” is Phyllis Relph, 
and it is neither her fault nor his that most 
of the praise went to Beryl Mercer for her 
lodging-house-keeper. This is a character 























part so rich in possibilities that it practi- 
cally plays itself. 

I think it was Willie Collier who said 
that fear is the groundwork of fun in farce. 
And Mrs. Bunting’s fears that in her mys- 
terious lodger she is housing the Avenger, 
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with four murders to his discredit, are 
susceptible of infinite fun being hung on 
them. Miss Mercer was with Marie 
Tempest last spring in “‘ A Lady’s Name,” 
and first appeared in New York eleven 
years ago as the black girl in “ The Shu- 
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HORACE BRAHAM AND FRANCES STARR IN A SCENE FROM THE PLAY AT THE BELASCO, “ LITTLE 
LADY IN BLUE," STARRING MISS STARR 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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LOUISE DRESSER, LEADING WOMAN IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY HIT, 


“HAVE A HEART” 


From her latest photograph by the Campbell Studio, New York 


lamite.”” She was born of English parents 
at Seville, Spain, and went on the stage in 
Yarmouth, England, as the child Wéillie in 
“ East Lynne,” when only four. 

One fault I find with “ The Lodger ”’ is 
also to be scored up against “In for the 
Night,” another play produced in the same 
week, which met with an almost similar 
reception. In both cases the piece is 


stretched out to a length not warranted by 
the material. The introducing of the 
curtain-raiser into American programs 
might go far toward remedying this state 
of things. 

“In for the Night ” is a three-act farce 
by James Savery, of Harvard’s Hasty 
Pudding Dramatic Club, but not of that 
same university’s celebrated “ English 47 ” 
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BILLIE BURKE, WHO IS TO RETURN TO THE SPEAKING STAGE IN 


SHELDON, AUTHOR OF “ROMANCE” 
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From her latest photograph—cotyrighted by Sarony, Inc., 
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A NEW PLAY BY EDWARD 


New York 
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class, conducted by Professor Baker as a 
school for playwrights. Mr. Savery gives 
credit on the house-bill to Gilbert Dayle, 
an English playwright, from whom he tells 
me he purchased the central idea of the 
piece—that of several persons kept prison- 
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ers in an inn because of the escape of 
certain wild beasts belonging to a 
menagerie. 

Hotel backgrounds bid fair this season 
to bulk as big in the returns as kitchens. 
We have had one in “ Good Gracious 

Annabelle,” another in 
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VIOLET HEMING, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE FLAME,” WHICH, AFTER AN AUTUMN RUN IN NEW 
YORK, IS NOW TOURING THE COUNTRY 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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JANE COWL AS THE FRENCH GIRL, IN THE NEW WAR om | 
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From a photograth by White, New York 


made his first hit some years ago. The 
season before last Mr. Yost was at the 
Punch and Judy Theater, and previous to 
that he acted in the movies under the 
name of Barry O’More. 

Apropos of pictures, the most notable 





recent recruit to the screen is Maxine 
Elliott, who signed up with the newly 
formed Goldwyn Corporation, made up of 
the Selwyns and Samuel Goldfish, recently 
of the Lasky Film Company. Miss Elliott 
crossed from England to New York in De- 
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cember, revisiting her native land for the 
first time in several years. Almost from 
the outbreak of the war she has been per- 
sonally active in relief work for Belgium, 
living on her canal barge, the Julia, with 
six soldiers to aid her in helping the 
refugees. 

Her last appearance on the stage here 
was nade as Eve Addison, aboard a yacht 
in the play, “ The Inferior Sex.” This was 
in the winter of 1910-11, the New York 
theater being Daly’s, the same house 
where she scored her first success as a 
member of the famous stock com- 
pany in 1895. 

Miss Elliott became a star 
under Charles Dillingham 
in 1903, in the Clyde Fitch 
play, “ Her Own Way.” 
Born at Rockland, 
Maine, her family 
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name was Dermot, and her sister Ger- 
trude is Lady Forbes-Robertson, wife of 
the foremost of living Hamlets. 

At this writing the name of Miss 
Elliott’s picture has not been revealed. 
Jane Cowl is also on the Goldwyn list, to 
which other stars will be added, so that 
when the first releases are made, next 
August, exhibitors will have a great pro- 
gram ready to choose from. 

Miss Cowl was in the movies once be- 
fore, and didn’t like it. No doubt her 

husband, Adolph Klauber, associated 

with the Selwyns, has prevailed upon 
her to essay them again under 
more favorable auspices. An 
actress whose one trial of film 
work left her eager for 
another is Elsie Janis, 
with whom I spent an 
hour the other afternoon 
during a matinée of “ The Century 
Girl.” 
A less self-centered star I 
have seldom seen. 
“ Yes, I do like this en- 
vironment,” she told me, 
“with clever people all 
about me. I don’t have 
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NORA BAYES, AS SHE APPEARS IN THE WAR-TIME EPISODE OF HER UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT 
WHICH SHE CALLS 


“TWO HOURS OF SONG” 
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ELSIE JANIS AT HOME—MISS JANIS IS A FAVORITE FEATURE IN THE BIG MUSICAL REVUE, 


“THE CENTURY GIRL” 


From her latest photograph ly Marceau, New York 
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to go on and by sheer force drag an au- 
dience out of a state of lethargy. I find 
the people out front all keyed up and 
ready to appreciate the best that it is 
in me to give. With the single twinkling 
star arrangement, it’s a case, when she 
comes on of—‘ Now show me. I’ve been 
bored to death waiting for you. You must 
give me my money’s worth, or I’ll kick!’ - 
“ And yet you’ve always been a 
star, Miss Janis,” I reminded her. 
“ And the penalty I pay for 
it is to have people think I 
must be nearly forty years 
old,” she said. “‘ You 
see, when I was only 
thirteen I was play- 
ing vampire ladies 
and women with 
lurid pasts in a 
Washington stock 
company. Is it any 
wonder that folks 
whose memories run 
back to that time re- 
fuse to believe I’m 
only twenty-six? —-for, 
of course, we weren’t 
advertising the fact 
that I was a mere child. 
Poor mother, she nar- 
rowly escaped jail 
when she put me on 
the Casino roof to sing 
when I was nine years 
old. I lasted there a 
week before the police 
found me out. I re- 
member the people 
used to throw coins 
to me, and I, little 
innocent that I was, 
thought they were 
firing the tops of 
beer-bottles because 
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they didn’t like me, and got off as quickly 
as I could, leaving the money to the stage- 
hands.” 
“ But before that,” I egged her remin- 
iscences on. “ You’re not a New Yorker.” 
“ Well,” she laughed, “ if you will make 
me go back to Columbus, Ohio, so be it. 
I was never stage-struck, but mother was, 
at least so far as I was concerned. She 
had all the ambitions and did all the 
worrying, so you see I’ve never 
had a chance to grow great 
through suffering "—with a 
pressure of her hand to her 
bosom and a rolling 
of her eyes to heaven 
that was excruci- 
atingly droll. “I 
was sent to Sunday- 
school at the Con- 
gregational church 
—yes, the Rev. 
Washington Glad- 
den’s. I could recite 
pieces, as most chil- 
dren can, and recite I 
did at all the enter- 
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tainments. I’m glad 
I didn’t have to listen 
to myself. It must 


have been awful! But 
mother believed in me 
strongly. She knew the 
McKinleys, at Canton, 
and when Mr. Mc- 
Kinley became Presi- 
dent I was taken to 
Washington and_ re- 
cited in the White 
House. Well, of course, 
after that there was no 
need of a shoe-horn to 
get me in anywhere. 
So I’ve been on the 
stage ever since.” 
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MARGARET CARROLL AS PLUM BLOSSOM IN “ THE YELLOW JACKET,” THE UNIQUE PLAY OF CHINESE 


LIFE WHICH ATTAINED A RUN OF 
ON 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED PERFORMANCES 
ITS RECENT NEW YORK REVIVAL 


From a photograph by White, New York 


























“How about school?” I ventured. 
“ How did you find time to go?” 

“T never did,” she told me. -“ Always 
had a governess.” 

“One thing more,” I added. ‘“ That 
Will Rogers roping stunt—surely you had 
to take time to learn that?” She had just 
told me that it had never been necessary 
for her to study the types she imitates. 
She sees them from the front once or twice, 
and then, if she is able to do them at all, 
the impression they register is so strong 
that she never has to ask the subject to 
give her a private séance, as Cissie Loftus 
frequently did. 

“Oh, that roping!” Miss Janis replied. 
“T got that down pat when I was with 
Montgomery and Stone a few years ago 
in ‘ The Lady and the Slipper.’ You may 
remember that Fred Stone had a lariat- 
throwing act in that piece. I used to 
watch him carefully, and then practised it 
for myself. I do it now for fun on the 
ice at our place in Tarrytown. Douglas 
Fairbanks and I had a match at it the 
other day. 

“My ambition? Just now it is to go to 
Paris as soon as the war is over. I have a 
contract to appear there. Another is not 
to keep on acting till people say: ‘ What? 
She at it yet?’ Because I began so young 
I shall have to quit the earlier.” 

All the time she was talking Miss Janis 
had been busy transforming her ringlets 
into a smoothed-down mass of hair, over 
which she put a net that forced it tightly 
to her head, in preparation for the natty 
young man who has that scene with Sam 
Bernard in the second act. 

“ The rest of them wear a wig,” Mrs. 
Janis explained. “ Elsie never does!” 

Before I left the theater that afternoon 
I dug up some information about Van and 
Schenck, the two clever young men who 
were quite unknown to two-dollar audi- 
ences when “ The Century Girl ” started, 
but who saw their names in electrics blaz- 
ing out over Central Park before the pro- 
duction was a month old. Schenck, at the 
piano, was a Brooklyn trolley-conductor, 
with Van his running-mate at the other 
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end of the car as motorman. Each had a 
talent for singing, so they decided to team 
up out of business hours as well as in. 
Entertainments given by the B. R. T. 
furnished them an opening, which paved 
the way to vaudeville, and so to the stage 
of the Century. 

Apropos of vaudeville, Nora Bayes quit 
that branch of dramatics very suddenly 
last Thanksgiving Day, when the United 
Booking Office asked her to appear three 
times during the day, in Philadelphia. 
She hadn’t anything against either 
Thanksgiving or Philadelphia, but on 
general principles declined to keep picture- 
time hours while getting a two-a-day 
salary. 

Thereupon the U. B. O. declared that 
said salary would cease for all time, so 
Nora got up a little entertainment of her 
own called “Two Hours of Song,” which 
she sprang on New York Christmas Eve 
which, as you may remember, fell 
on Sunday night. This made it possible 
for her to secure the Eltinge Theater. 
She has had it for a good many Sunday 
evenings since, and for matinées during 
each week when “ Cheating Cheaters ” 
wasn’t occupying the stage. 

The two hours are really unique, from 
the program, in the form of a letter, to the 
scenery, designed by Henry Ives Cobb, Jr., 
from grandmother’s sampler. Miss Bayes 
isn’t altogether alone, having some persons 
of color who help her out in the Southern 
and Oriental episodes. She doesn’t need 
any help, however, in a natty little auto- 
rm dbile monologue, which ‘s as strictly up- 
to-date in one way as the letter scene in 
war-ridden Europe, from which our por- 
trait of her is taken, is in another. 





HALF A DOZEN MUSICAL HITS 


We are told that on the road—now 
sadly curtailed since the movies have 
squeezed the profits out of the one-night 
stands — the best business is being done 
with musical shows. Happy are the man- 
agers, then, because the quota of hits in 
this line on Broadway in the present win- 
ter is extraordinarily large. 
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To the list already comprising “ Miss 
Springtime,” “The Century Girl,” “ Her 
Soldier Boy,” “Have a Heart,” and 
“Love o’ Mike,” there has now been 
added “ You’re in Love.” This is a 
Hauerbach-Friml legitimate successor to 
their “ High Jinks ” and “ Katinka.” Ed- 
ward Clark,* author of the unlamented 
“Coat Tales,” which opened the present 
theatrical season in New York, added his 
mite to the affair. I see he is also down 
as having staged the production. Pos- 
sibly his chief contribution was the cargo- 
boom which carries pretty Marie Flynn 
out over the front orchestra rows in her 
final song, “ I Am Only Dreaming.” 

There’s nobody particularly noted in 
the cast. For that reason, probably, 
every one works the harder, and the re- 
sult is a fine, satisfying ensemble. There 
are attractive dances from pretty May 
Thompson and effective comedy work by 
Florine Arnold, who last spring, in “ The 
Melody of Youth,” was so fond of talk- 
ing about the dead. But the chief charm 
of “ You’re in Love” lies in its songs. 
Friml, I believe, is an Austrian, but has 
been a resident here for some years now, 
so I dare say the nineteen tuneful airs 
you now hear at the Casino were all com- 
posed on Washington Heights, where Mr. 
Friml has an apartment. 

Alas, the best thing I can say for 
“Canary Cottage” is that it had the 
honor of opening the prettiest playhouse 
New York has had added to its list in a 
blue moon. This is the Morosco, in 
Forty-Fifth Street, across the way from 
the Booth. It’s all quite in the best of 
taste and of the latest mode, and I shall 
be pleased to see it house, ere long, a 
worthier attraction. ‘“ Canary Cottage ” 
cannot touch its immediate predecessor, 
also out of the West, “So Long Letty,” 
prepared by the same hands. 

“ Rough stuff” would be the phrase 
exactly fitting this hotchpotch of bur- 
lesque reminders and vaudeville stunts. 
Charles Ruggles, who swam into Broad- 
way ken with “ Rolling Stones,” works 
like a Trojan in a new line for him, while 
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Trixie Friganza and the Ergotti Lillipu- 
tians share between them most of the ap- 
plause for doings imported from the two- 
a-day stage. Herbert Corthell, always in 
pajamas, labors still harder, but to my 
mind with very litttle effect. I must ad- 
mit, however, that he seemed funny to 
the rest, and to my amazement “ Canary 
Cottage” appeared to take with the 
critics. But then Oliver Morosco is such 
a good fellow we all wish him well. 


STRANGE DOINGS AT THE LITTLE 


We had fondly come to believe that 
there was at least one theater in New 
York on which we could count. Nothing 
would ever be offered there for which its 
director need apologize, for if he could 
not obtain a piece worthy of the tradi- 
tions of his house, he was abundantly 
able to keep it closed. Indeed, last year 
its doors were shut for the entire season. 

Of course I refer to the Little Theater 
and its manager, Winthrop Ames, whom 
the shovel business in Massachusetts 
fortunately places beyond the need of 
taking the commercial side of the drama 
into consideration. And now, forsooth, 
he has been enticed by his revolving 
stage, and has fallen—for Granville 
Barker and the latter’s dramatization of 
“The Wrong Box.” 

In Mr. Ames’s behalf I will say thus 
much—if the novel had not been written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, I am confident that even the 
desire to see his revolving stage work 
overtime would not have induced him to 
follow in the footsteps of the Princess 
Theater’s recent fiasco, “ Go To It,” and 
set forth a piece in which most of the 
humor centers about a corpse. 

That Mr. Ames himself realized the 
enormity of his offense is sufficiently es- 
tablished by the wording of the house-bill 
at the Little, which proclaims that “ Win- 
throp Ames allows ‘The Morris Dance,’ 
an outrageous farce in three acts and nine 
scenes, perpetrated by Granville Barker.” 

This harlequinade —I scarcely know 
what else to term it — employs a cast of 


























twenty-four persons, not counting the 
youth who, with a fine assumption of tim- 
orousness, comes before the curtains and 
adds his voice to the printed apology. The 
cleverest of them is Herbert Yost. 


AGAIN THE PRODIGAL SON 


If “The Wanderer” achieves the 
“ Ben-Hur ” vogue its sponsors hoped it 
would, its success will not be due to its 
second act, on which they evidently 
banked most. Written by Maurice V. 
Samuels after reading the much shorter 
German version, “ The Lost Son,” by 
Wilhelm Schmidtbonn—to whom due 
credit is given on the program—this pre- 
sentment of the parable of the prodigal 
son makes its strongest appeal in its first 
and third acts. The scenes of riotous 
splendor in the second fall flat, in spite 
of strenuous efforts to get over the foot- 
lights—which, by the way, are not there 
—an idea of sensuous revelry outdoing 
anything hitherto attempted in that line. 

Belasco did infinitely better in “ Du 
Barry,” years ago. I mention Belasco be- 
cause it is an open secret that he backed 
his two sons-in-law—William Elliott and 
Morris Gest — in mounting this biblical 
play, which, after all, is more noteworthy 
for its remarkable cast than for aught 
else. Besides Mr. Elliott himself as the 
wastrel, there are Nance O’Neil for the 
mother, James O’Neill as the father, 
Florence Reed as the incorrigible tempt- 
ress, and Charles Dalton as the jealous 
elder brother, to say nothing of William 
H. Thompson, Beverly Sitgreaves, Sidney 
Herbert, and Macey Harlan in minor 
roles. Indeed, the prodigality that en- 
gaged such well-known players for com- 
paratively tiny parts reminded me of 
nothing so much as the vaunted extrava- 
gance of movie concerns in setting up 
costly palaces simply for the purpose of 
destroying them in an episode that may 
be run off the screen in a minute or two. 

The same set serves for the first and 
third acts—a home in Hebron, a thou- 
sand years before Christ—and here the 
atmosphere is both reposeful and effec- 
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tive. Those who enjoy it are just the 
people to be shocked by the crude at- 
tempts at bawdiness in the second act, 
while those who might be enticed into a 
theater by the promise of seeing some- 
thing naughty would not be likely to 
pick a scriptural drama in which to find 
it. So, if the piece fails, it will be be- 
cause of the poor judgment which failed 
to take these facts into account. 


ANOTHER PLAY BY CLARE KUMMER 


This is surely the woman’s season in 
the playhouse. Clare Kummer has done 
it again. On the Monday following the 
Saturday night when her “ Good Gracious 
Annabelle ” left the Republic after four 
months of prosperity there, her “‘ Success- 
ful Calamity ” started at the Booth on a 
career which promises to be equally note- 
worthy. 

The new piece has exactly the same 
faults and the same sort of counterbal- 
ancing virtues as its predecessor. That 
is to say, the plot grows wabbly, and has 
a way of leading one up blind alleys, 
but threatening disaster is always hap- 
pily averted by dialogue so pointed, so 
much of the mode, that criticism is 
pushed aside by laughter. 

William Gillette—an uncle of the play- 
wright—fits neatly into the réle of the 
millionaire who pretends to be ruined 
merely to gain a quiet evening at home. 
Our stage has given us so many men 
absorbed in business to the exclusion of 
domesticity that we gratefully welcome a 
shift to a family so full of social engage- 
ments that it has no time to get ac- 
quainted with “ father.” Arthur Hop- 
kins provides an excellent supporting cast 
for Mr. Gillette and attractive settings 
by Robert E. Jones. 

Estelle Winwood, seen in the brief run 
of “ Hush!” is the heroine as the young 
second wife. Admirable work is also 
done by Roland Young, transferred from 
“Good Gracious Annabelle,” and former- 
ly of the Washington Square Players. 
“ A Successful Calamity ” is surely a fix- 
ture at the Booth until the season’s end. 
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WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 


. HY did you leave the farm, my lad? 

Why did you bolt and quit your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town, and turn your 
poor old father down? Thinkers of platform, 
pulpit, press, are wallowing in deep distress; 
they seek to know the hidden cause why farmer 
boys desert their pas. Some say they long to get 
a taste of faster life and social waste; some say 
the silly little chumps mistake the suit-cards for 
the trumps, in wagering fresh and germless air 
against the smoky thoroughfare. We're all 
agreed the farm’s the place; so free your mind 
and state your case!” 

“Well, stranger, since you've been so frank, 
I'll roll aside the hazy bank, the misty cloud of 
theories, and show you where the trouble lies. 
I left my dad, his farm, his plow, because my 
calf became his cow. I left my dad—’twas 
wrong, of course—because my colt became his 
horse. I left my dad to sow and reap, because 
my lamb became his sheep. I dropped my hoe 
and stuck my fork, because my pig became his 
pork. The garden-truck that I made grow— 
"twas his to sell, but mine to hoe. It’s not the 
smoke in the atmosphere, nor the taste for 
‘ life’ that brought me here. Please tell the 
platform, pulpit, press, no fear of toil or love 
of dress is driving off the farmer lads, but just 
the methods of their dads!” 

J. Edward Tufft 


PHYLLIS, BLUE-STOCKING 


| QUITE adored her grace of mind— 
*Twas of a most unusual kind. 

In all art movements of the day 

I found her marvelously au fait. 

She quoted poets by the score, 

And Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

She knew by heart, and even spoke 

His name right through without a choke! 


In all the classics of the past 

She'd every one I knew outclassed. 

On Plato and on Socrates 

She’d talk with most consummate ease; 
And in a philosophic vein 

Her thoughts were wholly clear and sane— 
A most unusual thing, I think, 

In this great age of printers’ ink. 


Of course she was a suffragette— 

A very strong one, too—and yet 
Whate’er she said in praise or plaint 
Was said with womanly restraint; 
And everybody said that she 
Discoursed so truly temperately, 

It wouldn’t really rock the boat 

If maids of her kind had the vote. 


And then we wed—ah me! Alas, 
That it should ever come to pass! 

We wed, and from my dream of bliss 
I woke to find a fate like this— 
Whate’er we do, where’er we be, 

I’ve wholly lost identity; 

My comb is cut, deposed in rank, 
I’m known as Mr. Phyllis Blank! 


Blakeney Gray 


CONSERVATION 


C= pins her heart upon her sleeve, 
Then dons a sleeveless gown. 

No lovelier child of Mother Eve 
You'll find in all our town. 


She wears her heart upon her sleeve— 
Her gown is décolleté. 

Full many a wight she makes to grieve, 
The while herself is gay. 


She's safe, I verily believe, 
Wherever she may roam; 

She wears her heart upon her sleeve, 
But leaves her sleeves at home! 


Strickland Gillilan 





THE CROW 


| WONDER, when I hear your raucous voice 
And see you grim and sable in the sun, 

If larks that sing at heaven’s gate rejoice 
More than do you an earthly course to run! 


Do their ecstatic hymns, that mortals love 

To chorus in their hearts, at sweet day-spring 
Proclaim a happiness that swells above 

The self-delight you’ve never learned to sing? 
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Do homilists, who say the outward show 
Is mirror of the soul within, speak true? 

Is your dull plume that holds no sunlight glow 

The shadow of the mind that lurks in you? 


And can it be, oh, sly, sardonic soul, 
Informed of secrets of unlettered law, 

And knowing wisdom life’s compulsive goal, 
There’s scorn of man in your derisive caw? 


Or pay you penalty for some grave wrong 
Done in a time when you wore gold and white, 
And were unrivaled in the art of song, 


That now, harsh-voiced, you wear the garb ° 


of night ? 


I read the answer in your golden eye— 

“My trustful mate hears music in my voice, 
Sees in my coat a wondrous beauty’s dye; 

Love shares our toil and rest. What higher 


choice ?” 
Raynal Wobern 





THE TIMES DO CHANGE 
I—THE OLD GENT SPEAKS 


he seen them come and go upon the stage, 

I've seen them all when they were good— 
and bad; 

I've seen them, Thespians all, a mixed cortége; 
I once saw Forrest when I was a lad. 

They pass before my mind in swift array, 
A gay, kaleidoscopic company; 

And every time I view a modern play, 
I mourn the old-time stars I used to see! 

II—THE YOUNG GUY SPEAKS 

My great-grandfather said that very thing, 
For he was old when you were but a lad; 

He sneered at Barrett—oh, but “he could cling 
To ancient memory!—and Booth was bad; 
You should have seen them act when he was 

young! 
The elder Sothern—nothing but a dub! 
Why, in his youth such acting went unsung— 
And then he’d rise and grab his verbal club. 


III—THE POET SPEAKS 


The truth is plain, it seems to me— 
Things are not what they used to be; 
And yet perhaps I do not err 

In saying that they never were! 


Lyon Mearson 


A PSALM OF GOLF 


ELL me not in prose or numbers 
Golf is but an empty game, 
That a flag the landscape cumbers, 
That a bunker is a shame. 
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Golf is real, golf is earnest! 
Two down at the sixteenth hole, 

And the stymie thou discernest 

Would inflame a bishop's soul! 


Some enjoyment men may borrow 
In a Kelly-pool affray; 

But more blest is their to-morrow, 
If St. Andrew’s game they play. 


Art is long and time is fleeting, 
But a stout heart and a high 

May, by patiently repeating, 
Learn to putt before he die. 


Lives of golfers all remind us 
Bogey is an aim sublime; 

Make it, and we leave behind us 
Footprints on the links of time— 


Footprints that perchance another, 
Bunkered in a marshy plain, 

Some forlorn and swearing brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
Heedless of our wifely mate, 
Who, while we are still pursuing, 
Learns to grumble and to wait! 
J. E. Middleton 


THE MODERN MATRON 





- may have been, in other days, 
That women of position 

Accorded motherhood all praise, 
And children recognition; 


But what a change has come about 
Since culture’s ways have freed them— 

It seems, when now they venture out, 
A little dog shall lead them! 


Ralph M. Thomson 


BEWILDERMENT 


SLY, provoking lass is Bess, 
And inconsistent altogether ; 
Her “yes” means “no,” her “no” means “yes”; 
She's changeable as April weather. 
She's gay as Puck, and instantly ss 
Becomes demure as any Quaker. 
I'm everlastingly at sea— 
I'm sure I don’t know how to take her! 


But still I can’t give up the fight; 
To win her is my sole endeavor; 
Until, with victory in sight, 
I find I’m farther off than ever. 
Dan Cupid, my ally, it was 
Began it all, the mischief-maker! 
And he must capture her, because 
I'm sure J don’t know how to take her! 


Louis B. Capron 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


CHANCE meeting at a “ gospel mission” in the slums of Boston develops into a friendship 
between Bradford Vinton, the son of a rich Back Bay family, and Sylvia Alden, a girl of 
much lower social station. Sylvia is a ship-captain’s daughter, and since her father’s death 

at sea she has supported herself and helped to support her aunt and a younger brother. Bradford 
admires her not only for her beauty, but also for her cheerful energy and efficiency, which put to 
shame his life of cultured leisure; and before long he realizes that he is deeply in love with her. 
When he tells her*so, she warns him that they belong to different worlds, and that he cannot marry 
her without suffering social disaster; but his passion overpowers her resistance, and she admits that 
she loves him. Her prediction of trouble is speedily verified, for Eliot Vinton, the young man’s 
father, tells Bradford to choose between his family and his fiancée. Young Vinton’s reply is to 
leave home, practically penniless, and deeply incensed against his father on learning that Captain 
Alden was in the service of the elder Vinton, that he died owing four thousand dollars to his 
employer, and that Sylvia has since been struggling to pay off the debt, Eliot Vinton having insisted 
upon every penny due. 

With the aid of one Irvin Stagg, a disbarred lawyer, and his still more disreputable son, Meiny 
Stagg, Mr. Vinton plans to strike at Sylvia. He gets her dismissed from her position as clerk in a 
sail-loft; and finally, when he produces an affidavit making shocking charges against her, the girl's 
spirit is utterly broken, and she disappears, leaving no clue to her whereabouts. 

Bradford, searching for her in vain, and bitterly resentful against his father, secures employment 
in a printers’-roller factory. He devotes his spare time to the management of a cheap lodging-house 
and eating-room, where he finds opportunities of helping men who are in sore need of help. To 
this place, which is called the Little Haven, there chance to come Meiny Stagg and one of his 
companions of the underworld, known as Dopy Dan. A quarrel arising, Bradford forcibly ejects 
Meiny, who, in the scuffle, drops from his pocket a bundle of morphin prescriptions which he had 
intended to sell to drug-users. 
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CHAPTER XVIII bound for a saloon where in all proba- 
bility Muggs Rafferty might be found— 
Muggs, who at his command would “ beat 
QO) er his sou to the uttermost deeps_ the block off” anybody whose block he 


GATHERING FORCES 


of his soul, and swearing revenge might desire beaten off. Bradford, mean- 
by all his gods, Meiny arose from while, returned into his demain, amid 
the gutter. Then, after a number of as- general approval. 
tonishingly improper remarks directed at “ That was a peach of a t’row you give 
the closed door of the Haven, he picked him!” commented one of the younger 
up his imitation Panama, now badly men. 
jammed, and limped down the dark side- “A pippin!” added another. “ Took 
walk toward Hanover Street. He was some beef to do it.” 


* Copyright, 1916, by George Allan England—This story began in the January number of Munsey’s MAGAzIne 
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“ Beef?” exclaimed the cripple, his 
face radiant with loving admiration. 
“ Betcha life, he’s the guy what’s got it! 
But if: he couldn’t ’a’ handled him 
alone, I was ready fer ’im!” 

“ Pretty speedy, all right!” came an- 
other voice. 

“ Lucky if he don’t blow back with his 
bunch, an’ hand it to us!” put in a pale, 
elderly man, an out-of-work mechanic. 

“ Anybody know de guy?” asked a 
man from the swinging door, his upper 
lip bedecked with stew, a fork still in his 
hand. 

“ Betcha his gang ’ll be here in half an 
hour,” spoke up one of the boys. 

‘“ Better not!” shrilled the cripple truc- 
ulently. 

A general conversation knit itself, rela- 
tive to the stirring event and its possible 
sequel. Unmindful of it all, Bradford re- 
turned to his lunch-room and to the sailor 
who still held captive the cringing, nerve- 
quivering Dan. 

At sight of Bradford the dopester 
shrank supinely. 

‘“‘T—J ain’t to blame for it, nor noth- 
in’,” he whined. “ You can’t blame me, 
can you, eh? I never wanted to come in 
here, s’ help me! An’ I never—” 

“ Forget it,” Bradford reassured him, 
laying a hand on his emaciated shoulder. 
“I’m not blaming you for anything. I 
figure that he’s the ringleader in this 
dirty business, and you’re only the tool. 
Come up-stairs with me and let’s talk 
things over.” 

A look of terror crept into Dan’s glazed 
eyes. His nerves, already overstrained 
from lack of the drug, seemed on the 
point of giving way entirely. He began 
to twitch and fidget with pitiable signs of 
collapse. 

“Gimme just two o’ them pills,” he 
whispered hoarsely, with terrible earnest- 
ness. “ Just two, an’ I'll get by!” 

Bradford shook his head decisively. 

“ Nothing doing!” said he. 

“ One—just one—half a one!” 

“No!” He took Dan’s skinny arm 
and drew him toward a door that gave 
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upon some stairs. In spite of all his pro- 
tests, supplications, and entreaties, up- 
stairs Dan had to go. Bradford knocked 
at a door. 

“ Hello!” answered a sleepy voice. 

“ Sorry to ask you, but you’ve got to 
take the lunch-counter for a while,” said 
Vinton. “ I'll be busy for an hour or so. 
Go right down, please.” 

“ All right!” the voice responded. 

A moment later, deaf to all protesta- 
tions, Bradford had thrust Dan into a 
small room plainly furnished with a cot, 
a bureau, and a chair or two. 

“My own quarters,” said he. “I’m 
going to give you the best in the house.” 

“ Give me the—what—what you talk- 
in’ about?” stammered Dan. 

“ You’re going to stop with me a while, 
that’s all.” 

“Stay here, eh? I won't! I can’t!” 

“ Yes you can, and will,’ Bradford as- 
sured him. “ Sit down, there, and let’s 
talk things over reasonably.” He point- 
ed toward one of the chairs, into which 
Dan sank limply. He himself sat down 
on the bed. “ Now, then,” said he, “ as 
I understand this matter—” 

“T tell you I ain’t to blame, nor noth- 
in’,” whimpered Dan. “If you have me 
pinched you’ll be shovin’ the wrong guy!” 

‘“ Pinched?” queried Bradford. ‘“ What 
ever gave you that idea? I haven’t the 
slightest notion in the world of having 
you pinched, so forget it!” 

A look of amazement overspread Dan’s 
quivering features. 
“You ain’t?” 

ain’t, eh?” 

“Certainly not! I’ve got better uses 
for you than to have you pinched.” 

Dan peered at him with blank eyes of 
astonishment. 

‘An’ after what he done to you?” 
asked he. ‘“ An’ me with him, an’ all? 
Say! They been tellin’ around the North 
End you’re a right guy, an’ I guess they 
hit it O. K., at that!” Then with a 
change of expression, a wheedling, sly, 
ingratiating air, he added: “ You 
wouldn’t mind givin’ me—” 


he quavered. “ You 
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“ You'll get nothing but free board and 
room, for a while,” Bradford interrupted. 
“ Not a single pill!” 

“ But it’s been two hours, mister, an’ 
I’m dyin’—” 

“ Nonsense! I might as well put it to 
you straight, and not beat about the bush. 
You’ve had the last grain of morphin 
you’re ever going to have, as long as I’m 
on the job. Get me?” 


“ Eh?” 

“ You heard me the first time. You're 
done with the dope—all finished— 
through!” 


“ Through?” cried the wreck, in terror. 
“ For how long?” 

“ Forever!” 

“ No, no, no!” he wailed. “It ‘ll kill 
me, mister! I can’t stand it—I can’t! 
What you goin’ to do to me, eh?” 

“Do? Going to cure you. Going to 
make a man of you, stand you on your 
feet, get you a job, and finally turn you 
loose, on your word of honor never to 
touch the damnable stuff again. That’s 
all!” 

Dan’s eyes seemed to film with horror 
at the prospect. 

“T can’t!” he whispered in a kind of 
hoarse falsetto. ‘“ You don’t understand 
this thing, mister. It ain’t like the booze. 
A guy can sidestep that, an’ get by; but 
if there’s hell on earth, mister, it’s bein’ 
cut off from the dope. A good guy like 
you wouldn’t throw a duck that way, 
would you?” 

Bradford looked very grim indeed as 
he answered: 

“ That’s the program. 
what’s your name?” 

“ Dan,” wheezed the unfortunate. 

“ Dan what?” 

“ Never mind—just Dan. 
if you like that better.” 

“ All right, Dan! How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-eight.” 

“ H-m!” grunted Bradford. The fel- 
low looked a good ten years older; mor- 
phin ages one with horrible rapidity. 
“ Well, Dan, you’re my meat now! Usu- 
ally I don’t force anything on anybody— 


By the way, 


Dopy Dan, 
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it’s take it or leave it; but dope is a dif- 
ferent proposition. That knocks out the 
will-power, and I’ve got to furnish some 
for you. You were thrown into my 
hands, and I’m going to make a man of 
you.” 

“Tl 
only—” 

“ Forget it, Dan! You don’t know 
when you’re well off. If I let you go, the 
bulls will gather you in, sooner or later, 
and you'll be shoved into some jail hos- 
pital or other. Then you'll suffer abys- 
mally, and get a sentence in addition. 
Wouldn’t you rather get away from such 
a bad game and brace up and stay here?” 

The dopester passed an emaciated hand 
over his face, seemed to think for a mo- 
ment, and then nodded weakly. 

“IT get you,” he answered. 
the goods, all right! 
have just one—” 

“Never again, on that! You and I 
are going to fight this thing through, and 
do it right. Tackle it like a man! No 
use tapering off on the dose. No matter 
how low you get it, stopping the last lit- 
tle bit drags on you just as hard as chop- 
ping the whole thing square off at one 
crack. And it takes weeks, the tapering- 
off way. No, Danny; make up your 
mind to plunge! Be a man!” 

Bradford leaned forward and thrust 
out his hand. A _ sudden smoldering 
spark of something long-forgotten seemed 
to glow in the wreck’s dull eyes. 

“Help me, an’—TI'll try!” he whis- 
pered. His weak, bony palm was lost in 
Bradford’s warm grasp. “I'll do any- 
thin’ you say. I guess you'll see me 
through, won’t you, eh? What’s the first 
thing, now?” 

“ First thing is a good, hot shower, 
and a clean suit of pajamas, and get into 
this bed here. After that, you and I 
will stand watch over the morphin devil 
and strangle him to death. You can 
smoke all you want to; and on a pinch, 
when the crisis comes, I’ve got some first- 
class Scotch to tide you over. Now, 


peel!” 


stand for anythin’, if you'll 


“ You’re 
But if I could only 














Obediently Dan hauled off his frayed 
collar and his greasy, red tie, his wrinkled 
coat and vest; then bent and began un- 


lacing his worn-over shoes. His fingers 
moved with strange twitches and uncer- 
tain jerks, but they were doing Brad- 
ford’s bidding. 

The battle with the morphin devil had 
begun. 


Coincidentally, an unspeakably out- 
raged Meiny was expounding the situa- 
tion to Muggs Rafferty under the bright 
lights of the Old Homestead Café. Muggs, 
listening attentively, took an occasional 
sup of strong waters at Meiny’s expense, 
and now and then rubbed his blue, shaven 
chin with a formidable hand. 

“ An’ not only that,” Meiny was say- 
ing, “ but he frisks me of some papers 
that would ’a’ meant thousands to Dan 
an’ me; an’ he hands me a wallop on the 
jaw—see here?—drags me along the floor, 
an’ gives me the G. B. into the alley. An’ 
then he keeps Danny on me; captures 
him, see?—an’ won’t let him out. An’ 
what he don’t know already he’ll pump 
out o’ Dan. That means a pinch for sev- 
eral I could mention. Get me?” 

“Surest thing you know!” growled 


Muggs. “ Who is this fresh, silk-stockin’ 
guy, anyhow?” 
“ Search me! I never saw him before, 


an’ I don’t want to again—that is, alive. 
That’s why I’m puttin’ it up to you.” 

Muggs lowered his voice still more. 

“ Yuh—yuh don’t really mean croak 
him off, do yuh?” 

Meiny squirmed uneasily. 

- “ He’d ought to be,” he answered, “but 
it won’t go. He’s got money behind him 
—must have. No, just trim him good 
an’ proper; that "Il turn the trick. Go 
to him with the knucks, an’ do it right. 
There’s a ten-spot, or maybe fifteen, in it 
for you.” 

Muggs drank his liquor to the last 
drop and rubbed his cheek in contempla- 
tion. Then said he: 

“S’pose this guy puts up a gilt-edge 
squeal, an’—” 
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“You should worry! My old gent can 
square anythin’ like that. You'll never 
be thrown by me, Muggs; I’m true-blue 
to all. Even if you got shoved, I’d spring 
you out. An’ say, we’ll make that twenty. 
Twenty beans for just a few. minutes’ 
play—a cinch! Go to it, old sport—’at’s 
a boy! You’re the guy can handle your 
mitts, believe me!” 

Flatteringly he felt of Rafferty’s bi- 
ceps, and nodded strong approval. 

“Well, if it comes to that, I guess yes, 
meseif,” Muggs assented, inflating his 
chest and glancing surreptitiously at him- 
self in the fly-netted mirror behind the 
bar. “I was middle-weight champeen of 
New England in 1909, an’ though I may 
have snuffed up a few in the booze line 
since then, I’m still there wit’ the punch.” 

“Sure you are! Chase along now. 
You can trim him to a frazzle, get Dan, 
an’ be back here in half an hour. I'll 
stick around for you here.” 

“ Pssst! Meiny, Meiny!” 

Turning in answer to a tug at his 
sleeve, Meiny faced an anemic, half- 
grown youth with a pie-crust complexion 
—underdone pie-crust. 

“What’s up, now?” demanded Meiny 
angrily. 

“ Where’s Dan?” breathlessly inquired 
the youth. “Gee, I had a fierce time! 
Been all over the burg fer you—nothin’ 
doin’, till I see you here. Where’s Dan?” 

“What d’you want of him?” 

“ His moll wants him — the girl that 
helped you put over that frame-up for old 
man Vinton, you know.” 

“ What for?” 

“ She’s dyin’!” 

“ Dyin’?” Meiny seized him by the 
wrist. “ What d’you mean, dyin’?” 

“That’s right! She got full o’ hop, 
an’ got run down by an auto, in Bowdoin 


Square.” 

“ When?” 

“Bout seven. She’s in St. Philip’s 
Horspital.” The youth spoke with such 


precipitate eagerness that his words were 
hardly intelligible. ‘They op’rated on 
her, an’ she come out of it, but she’s 
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about all in. Punk Flora, she’s a patient 
there, an’ she slipped word to Carmody, 
an’ he told me to get Mrs. Hession an’ 
Dan. Where is he?” 

Meiny turned with fury to Muggs 
Rafferty. 

“Hear that?” he exclaimed. “ Hear 
how that silk-stockin’ guy is buttin’ in? 
He don’t only rob an’ assault me, but he 
keeps a good lad from his moll when she’s 
just kickin’ off. If that ain’t outrageous, 
what is? Go to it an’ go strong, an’ be 
back here with Dan—with Dan, mind 
you—in twenty minutes. Get me?” 

“T getcha, Steve!” Muggs affirmed. 
“ Me for it!” With an aggressive hunch 
of the shoulders, he tightened his belt. 
“T’ll show Willie-Boy Buttinsky a thing 
or two! If I don’t clean the guy out an’ 
bring back the goods, I ain’t the same 
gink that put Butch Murphy to the mat 
for ten, in eighteen rounds! S’long!” 

“And now,” said Meiny, when Rafferty 
had pushed through the swinging doors 
and vanished into the sultry summer 
night, “now have one on me, an’ let’s 
get this straight. They’ve got her in St. 
Philip’s, have they, an’ it was an auto 
done the trick?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
“ TO FORGIVE, DIVINE ” 


Tue hospital looked out through aus- 
tere windows that gave on the steep 
slope of Hull Street—out over the dreary 
stretch of Copp’s Hill tombstones, the 
reeking tenements beyond, the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, and the ever-restless 
waters of the harbor, now dour beneath 
gray and wintry skies, now glinting under 
summer sunshine. 

Something of the contrast between past 
cloud and present sun had come upon the 
place these past weeks, lighting the dull 
wards with unusual cheer, comforting the 
comfortless, bringing whatever happiness 
could possibly be brought to this sad 
house of pain. For Sylvia Alden had 


taken refuge there; not cowering under 
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the blows of fate, but strong in the brav- 
ery of a steadfast heart which, rising su- 
perior to personal grief, faces the pains 
and sorrows of the world with purpose to 
bind up and balm its wounds. 

Consecrating herself to the life of ser- 
vice, withdrawn from all activities beyond 
the healing of the sick, she had—under 
another name—offered herself as a pro- 
bationer and been accepted. Some past 
experience in nursing had eased her way 
into this new, hard, and ill-rewarded life. 
And as a nun closes behind herself the 
doors of existence, with eyes fixed on 
other visions and ideals than those the 
world pursues, so she had dedicated her- 
self to the binding up of the torn in body, 
the bruised in heart and soul. 

From the hour of Sylvia’s coming to 
St. Philip’s, sunshine had entered those 
dark rooms as well. The pity, the under- 
standing and compassion that had flowed 
out from her to the hurt creatures cast 
there by varying mischances of poverty 
and accident and sin, were now given 
back to her in love, crudely and haltingly 
expressed, but voicing itself as best it 
could in broken dialects and stammering 
words. 

Eliot Vinton’s blow might have embit- 
tered another type of character than Syl- 
via’s, and turned it downward to the ways 
of evil. It had only directed her, sad- 
dened and chastened, to a life of renun- 
ciation and of service. The fire which 
would have melted baser metal had 
wrought no other change in her gold than 
to refine it. 

Into this hospital, then, where the new 
probationer’s coming had already worked 
a vivifying change, Agnes Coffey—muti- 
lated, crushed and broken, stupefied with 
drugs and bleared with every degrada- 
tion — had now been borne. After the 
surgeons had done all that could be done, 
knowing even as they worked that it must 
prove in vain, she had been laid upon a 
narrow bed in the women’s ward, screened 
from all the other sufferers, and had been 
given over to the ministering hands of 
Sylvia. 














Ghostly, dim, a faint light, reflected 
through the door of the upper hallway, 
loomed into the ward. White walls, white 
ceilings, white beds all eerily blanched its 
vagueness; and from the white screen, 
too, that shut off the dying woman’s bed, 
the shrouding pallor was reflected. 

Groans, sighs, and heavy breathing 
proclaimed the sleeping oblivion or the 
waking misery of this place of suffering. 
Heavy and close, the air lifelessly brood- 
ed, with the eternal hospital odor—iodo- 
form, carbolic, drugs—all stalely inter- 
mingled. A scent of ether spread its 
sickening pungency through the ward as 
well. It emanated from behind the 
screen, a kind of reeking aftermath from 
the operating-table. 

There came, too, a hoarse and broken 
groaning, broken by a cough. Then a 
faint plea arose: 

“Water! Water!” 

The soothing voice of the probationer 
behind the screen denied the prayer as 
gently as possible. 

“T’m sorry, but you can’t have water 
now.” 

“TI gotta have a drink! 
a drink!” the patient moaned. 
—just a drop, just a drop!” 

“T’d give it to you if I could,” an- 
swered Sylvia; “ but I must obey orders. 
You know, after an operation, they never 
give it.” 

A faint, choking laugh rose like a 
wraith of mockery. 

“Lot o’ difference it ‘ll make,” gasped 
the dying woman, “with me ready to cash 
in anyhow!” 

“There, there,” the nurse tried to 
soothe her. “ You mustn’t talk that way.” 

“ But it’s the truth, ain’t it? It’s the 
truth! You can’t put nothin’ over on 
me!” Agnes spoke thickly, as if the drug 
that had betrayed her was still half-para- 
lyzing her tongue. “I know! I’m punk, 
anyhow. I got no comeback to me now. 
This stage o’ the game, I don’t care who 
knows it. I’m all done. An’ what’s the 


I’m dyin’ for 
“ Water 


idéa not easin’ me up by givin’ me a 
drink?” 
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“Tl ask the night-superintendent,” 
answered Sylvia gently, “ and if she says 
you can have a little hot water—” 

“Go to it, quick! I’m chokin’!” 

Sylvia emerged from behind the screen. 
The simple blue and white uniform of a 
St. Philip’s probationer accentuated the 
quiet strength and fine competence of her 
bearing. Her white cap was pinned to 
the luxuriant, tawny-brown masses of her 
hair, parted on one side and drawn away 
to the back of her finely molded neck. 
Quietly she left the ward, walked down 
the hall, and turned in at the door of the 
night-superintendent’s office. 

The superintendent, busy under her 
green-shaded incandescent, did not at 
first look up from the report she was writ- 
ing. Silently the probationer stood there 
by the desk, with her fine, white, capable 
hands clasped before her. With blue- 
gray eyes—honest and steady eyes that 
seemed to pity the whole world’s sins and 
sorrows—she watched the older woman 
at work. 

“Well, Miss Pennell?” The superin- 
tendent, suddenly looking up through 
twinkling spectacles, shot the words crisp- 
ly at her. 

“Number Eight is begging for water.” 

“Water? H-m! I don’t know, Yes, 
let her have a little—as het as she can 
drink it; but not too much, Miss Pen- 
nell, not too much—be sure of that. Re- 
member, after ether it is apt to induce 
violent nausea and react most unfavor- 
ably on the patient.” 

“Very well.” 

“ She’s not rallying at all satisfactorily, 
is she?” 

“ Doesn’t seem to be. I imagine it’s 
the long morphin history back of this ac- 
cident that will prove the determining 
factor here. When I was nursing in the 
Emergency, three or four years ago, I 
saw a great many accident cases. The 
prognosis was uniformly bad with mor- 
phin addicts.” 

The superintendent nodded. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ that seems to be the 
rule.” She paused a moment, then add- 
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ed: “I didn’t know you'd ever done hos- 
pital work before, Miss Pennell. What 
made you leave it?” 

“ Oh,” answered the girl, “ just lack of 
money. Father died; I had to take hold, 
and that meant giving up everything. It’s 
all right, I suppose—only I wish I could 
have graduated!” 

The superintendent, her casual interest 
exhausted, looked back at her report. 

“I’m afraid Number Eight is going,” 
she murmured regretfully. “ That will 
make three this week.” 

Her pride distressed by any unfavor- 
able showing in St. Philip’s statistics, she 
once more bent to her writing. The 
nurse, silently as she had come, withdrew. 
Presently she was back in the ether-reek 
at the dying woman’s bedside, with a 
tumbler of steaming water and a bent 
glass tube. 

“ Gee, that’s the goods!*’ gasped Agnes, 
turning her sunken and lack-luster eves 
toward the liquid. 

A ghastly object she appeared, swad- 
died in bandages that smelled of surgical 
dressings, her clay-hued cheeks caved in, 
her gray-streaked hair — undone by the 
constant turning of her head from side to 
side—straggling over the pillow. In the 
dim light her face seemed already that of 
a corpse; but the dull pupils and the 
nervous twitching of the mouth, revealing 
the ugly teeth, took from it the nobility 
which death bestows on even the meanest 
and most sordid being. 

“ Ah!” she gulped, as she clutched the 
tube and sucked up the water with a bub- 
bling sound. When it was quite gone she 
relaxed, lay supine for a moment, then 
with a skinny claw reached feebly for the 
nurse’s hand. “Say,” she whispered, 
“that was great. Thanks, deary!” 

“T’m glad you liked it; but you can’t 
have any more for a while.” 

“T won’t need none. That Il do me 
till I’m gone.” 

She relapsed into silence, with stertor- 
ous breath. Down the ward the tinkle of 
a bell summoned another nurse, who 
passed with a pad-pad-pad of rubber- 
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soled shoes. The dying woman opened 
her dull eyes wearily, and in the vague 
light peered at Sylvia. 

“You know I’m a goner,” she said 
hoarsely. “ They all know it. If I wasn’t 
they wouldn’t have you on special duty 
here, ’side 0’ me. I know all about hos- 
pitals, I do. I’ve been in ’em before. 
You can’t pull nothin’ on me, I tell vou. 
I’m all in!” 

“e Sh!” 

“ {1 know it, I tell you,” continued the 
woman, more and more random in her 
speech. “ Where’s Dan? Why don’t he 
come, I wonder? Dan! I want to see 
Dan!” 

“ Dan?” 

“Somebody must ha’ slipped him the 
word. Punk Flora could ’a’ done it, if 
she’d wanted to. She’s here, ain’t she?” 

“ Flora? Who’s Flora?” 

“TI don’t want to go without seein’ 
Dan.” A great eagerness quivered in the 
weakening voice. “ Dan, he’s a wise guy, 
all right. I think he’s slicker than Meiny, 
though it was Meiny put me up to that 
last deal, mostly—him an’ old man Stagg, 
the cagy old buzzard!” 

“ There, there!” Sylvia tried to quiet 
her. “ Lie still, now, and rest.” 

“ Rest?” The word came with strange 
vehemence and in a different tone, as 
Agnes turned her eyes on Sylvia with a 
steady look quite foreign to them. “ Sh, 
deary, don’t talk about rest!” she whis- 
pered. “No rest for me, with what I 
know!” 

For a moment the wandering of her 
mind seemed to have given place to ra- 
tionality again. A change, subtle yet 
real, had come upon that wasted face. 
With an agonizing effort the woman 
raised herself a little on her right elbow. 
Bony, stark, hideous, she stared ai Sylvia. 

“Tell me!” she gulped. “Tell me 
somethin’!”’ 

“ Well, what is it?” asked the girl, a 
little shaken in spite of all her strength. 
She sat down in a chair by the bedside 
and looked fixedly at the woman of the 
streets and slums. Good and evil faced 














each other there; purity and soilure 
peered into each other’s eyes. “ What do 
you want to know? [I'll tell you any- 
thing I can.” 

“ D’you — d’you think there’s any 
way I could get forgiven?” 

“ For what?” 

“ For our last deal. That was rotten! 
I’ve pulled my share of deals across in 
my time, an’ that was all right, too; but 
the last one—say, it was a bit too strong. 
An’ I’d like to know if I could be for- 
given, kind of.” A terrible earnestness 
burned in her fading eyes, like the last 
coals of a dying bed of embers. “ Think 
I can be?” she insisted. “ Think I ever 
can be?” 

“ How can I tell,” asked Sylvia, “ un- 
less I know what the deal was?” 

“ That’s right, too,” huskily answered 
Agnes, her voice breaking weakly as she 
gulped for breath. She paused a moment, 
as if mustering her last reserves of force. 
“Old man Stagg—that’s Meiny’s old 
gent—put us up to it. He'll have to 
stand part of the blame, won’t he? I’m 
only wonderin’ if I can square my part.” 

“ What was your part? Tell me, if it 
will make you feel better.” 

“Mine? Oh, I done a lot. It was a 
plant, you see, to queer a good girl. A 
rich old guy named Vinton, up in the 
Back Bay somewhere, wanted her done 
up, ‘cause his son was fallin’ for her 
strong, an’ wanted to marry her, all right 
an’ proper. The old guy wouldn’t stand 
for it, so—” 

“ What?” choked Sylvia, her eyes wid- 
ening, her hands gripping at the sheets. 
“ What—what was it you did?” 

“ Oh, I helped Meiny frame it good. I 
was the one that got wise to her kid 
brother in the country. It was her 
brother all the time, see? But the way 
we fixed it, showin’ she was sendin’ the 
money to keep him, made it look like 
somethin’ else.” 

“ You—you did that?” whispered Syl- 
via. “It was you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Agnes, her voice 
growing weaker with the effort of con- 
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fession. “ An’ I helped get an uffidavy 
swore to that she was took out of a house 
on Dover Street, when it was pinched. 
That was just after she come to Boston.” 
Agnes spoke with fevered energy, as if 
the last flames were burning to extinction. 
“ Took out, in a raid—pulled, you know. 
It was true, too. Gospel! But she didn’t 
know what kind of a dump it was, when 
she hired a room there. She just blew in 
from Gloucester. Looked in the paper 
for a room, an’ got that one. Green girl— 
didn’t tumble; wasn’t wise to Boston nor 
the game, neither. Good girl—straight.” ° 

She paused, choking for breath. Her 
hands twitched unsteadily and caught at 
Sylvia’s. 

“ But when the house was pinched, 
they took her in the black Maria, same 
as all the other kites. Put that with the 
other thing, ’bout the kid, an’ what an 
affidavy it made! It could be swore to 
as gospel, couldn’t it?” 

“ Oh!” gasped Sylvia. 

She leaned back limply in her chair, 
her eyes still fixed on the drawn, ashen 
face of the dying outcast. They seemed 
quite black, those eyes, there in the dim 
and looming reflection of pale light from 
the hallway—black, by contrast with the 
sudden and unnatural pallor of her face. 

*“ An’ so, you see, when the young guy’s 
father blows in to Stagg,” Agnes managed 
to stammer, in painful spasms of breath, 
“ blows in to buy a frame-up that ’ll crab 
her with him, why—nothin’ to it! Dead 
open an’ shut game, an’ good money in it, 
at that. But now—” 

Sylvia had begun to tremble as with a 
sudden chill; but still she was able to con- 
trol herself. 

“ But now?” she echoed. 

“D’you think—I can—be forgiven?” 
whispered Agnes with burning eagerness. 
“Can I? Can I?” 

Sylvia leaned above her, yearning with 
the compassion of that divine, immortal 
spirit of womanhood which wove the fab- 
ric of her soul. 

“ Yes,” answered she, as the outcast, 
spent and dying, yielded in her arms and 
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sank back on the pillow. “ You can be, 
and you are. I know you are forgiven. 
Go in peace!” 





CHAPTER XX 
MUGGS RAFFERTY’S WATERLOO 


At this same hour when the outcast 
lay dying in the compassionate arms of 
the girl she had so deeply wronged, 
Muggs Rafierty—his pride and ire all in- 
flamed by Meiny’s deft incitements—was 
nearing the doors of the Little Haven, on 
conquest bent. 

“ Here’s where I show de mutt!” he 
grumbled to himself, as he swung into 
Fleet Street and beheld the Haven’s win- 
dows gleaming cheerily at the corner of 
Garden Court. “ He won’t slip nothin’ 
over on me! They ain’t nobody can hand 
it to me frien’ Meiny, like he done, an’ 
get away wit’ it—I guess nix!” 

Confident of victory though he was, he 
none the less slowed his gait, and, with 
the instinctive caution of the underworld, 
peered into the gloom of the narrow 
street, wary lest some snare or pitfall 
might await him to his undoing. His 
business was with the man whom Meiny 
had described as “ that silk-stockin’ guy,” 
not with any possible minion of the law, 
or any gang of Haven defenders. 

A “cagy pug,” this Rafferty! The 
hard experience of many years had taught 
him to be such. So now, spying out the 
land he meant to conquer, he paused, 
blinking shrewd little eyes at the discon- 
certing light that streamed from the Ha- 
ven windows out across the cobbles of 
the North End byway. 

His hesitation lasted but a moment. 
Huh! Was he, an ex-champion, to quail 
before mission stiffs, panhandlers, and a 
thin-chested highbrow? Nothin’ to it! 


All of ’em together couldn’t have the 
heart of a rabbit. Muggs knew the breed. 
More than one gospel-grinding joint he 
had cleaned out, in the good old days 
when the Graveyard Gang had flourished 
round Copp’s Hill, with him as its leader. 
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A reminiscent gleam burned in his eyes 
as once more he advanced to the attack. 
His thick shoulders swayed; his hands 
became fists; his blue-shaven jaw hard- 
ened. Insolently he flung open the Ha- 
ven door, thrust his way into the living- 
room, and with a scowl of disapproval 
spat copiously on the cleanly sawdusted 
floor. 

‘“* Where’s de main squeeze o’ dis white- 
livered joint?” he demanded in a hoarse 
and truculent voice. “ Lead me to ’im!” 

A confused mingling of voices answered 
the demand, and Muggs beheld a number 
of immediately hostile faces turned to- 
ward him. One or two men got up. 
Muggs sneered. He saw one face in par- 
ticular—a wizened, boyish face with pal- 
lid cheeks and big black eyes that sud- 
denly blazed into rage. 

The boy, in a shaking treble, hurled 
defiance: 

“What d’you want o’ him? 
out o’ here, or—”’ 

Muggs interrupted with a laugh that 
ended in a throaty growl, cowing all op- 
position. 

“You mutts keep out o’ dis!” he 
warned them, with a menacing swing of 
his fists. “I’m Muggs Rafferty, I am. 
I can chaw up dis whole bunch an’ spit 


Beat it 


it out! Where’s de head guy, huh? 
Where is he?” 
“Here, friend, right this way!” a 


cheerful voice replied from the swinging 
door. “ What can I do for you?” 

Muggs faced Bradford with the light 
of battle in his bloodshot little eyes. 

“ You de gink dat runs—”’ 

“I’m the gink,” answered Bradford, 
smiling. “ Let’s have your business as 
quickly as possible. I’ve got a patient 
up-stairs. Just came down to get him a 
pot of coffee. No time to lose! What’s 
wanted?” 

Thus directly questioned, the ex-cham- 
pion felt a certain embarrassment. The 
new missioner’s greeting proved to be 
quite other than any he had expected, 
and the man himself failed to measure 
to Muggs’s mental picture. Of white- 




















liveredness he showed no trace, nor of 
silk-stockingness, either. On the con- 
trary, he looked very businesslike and 
competent in his white waiter’s coat. 
Moreover, he bulked taller and heavier 
than most gospel-grinders, and the smile 
upon his lips was disconcerting. 

Muggs felt an unaccountable inner 
prompting either to shake hands with 
this man or to depart with no further elo- 
quence. But, having set his hand to the 
plow, he would not leave the furrow un- 
turned. No, for the sake of his own 
North End prestige, even without any ul- 
terior thought of Meiny’s dreaded anger, 
he could not retire from the field now. 
He had come to wallop the knob off this 
guy, and wallop it he must. So, fanning 
up the anger that somehow would not 
burn without forced draft, he exclaimed: 

“I'm Muggs Rafferty, see?” 

“ Happy to know you, Muggs,” smiled 
Bradford, coming forward. “ Welcome 
to our midst!” 

“ None o’ dat lip stuff, youse!” rum- 
bled Muggs. “I never took none, an’ I 
ain’t beginnin’ now. I’m de bloke what 
put Butch Murphy to de mat, an’—” 

“ That was a very creditable perform- 
ance, I’m sure,” interrupted Bradford; 
“but I have no time to discuss athletic 
records just now. If you’ll sit down, read 
a paper or magazine, and wait till I've 
attended to my patient—” 

“T will, like blazes!” cried Muggs, ad- 
vancing with the battle-gleam in his eye. 
“You shook down a friend o’ mine here 
to-night—frisked him, see?—fanned him 
of some vallyble papers, an’ trun him out 
on his bean. An’ you’re keepin’ another 
one stowed away here somewheres. Dat 
don’t go wit’ me! You got somethin’ 
comin’ to you, you fresh stiff, an’ I’m de 
kiddo to deliver de package. Will you 


take it standin’ up or layin’ down?” 
Bradford checked the menacing ejacu- 
lations of his men, and even stilled the 
vociferations of the crippled newsy. 
“ Silence, boys!” he cried, raising his 
hand and coming down the room toward 
“ This 


Muggs. gentleman evidently 
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thinks he’s got a grievance, and he’s here 
to settle it.” Bradford had gone rather 
pale, but his lips were firm and his eyes 
steady. “ Fair play and no rough toss is 
our motto, boys. If I can’t handle this 
myself, call the undertaker—nobody must 
butt in. Now, Muggs, please explain 
more fully.” 

The slugger’s answer was a remark re- 
flecting most unfavorably on Bradford’s 
genealogy. Crouching into his fighting 
posture, he advanced. 

Still Bradford’s smile did not depart; 
but it grew hard and dangerous. His 
eyes, too, glinted with a certain steely 
light. His fists knotted, as he measured 
the distance; and his feet, as formerly in 
the college gymnasium, shuffled slightly 
on the floor, assuring their position. 

Suddenly Muggs rushed, bull-like, and 
smote. The blow would have annihilated 
Bradford, had it carried home; but it did 
not carry. Bradford was not there. A 
sidestep cleared the attack. The watch- 
ers saw his right fist flash and the left 
leap upward. They heard two sounds 
like those produced by a mallet hitting a 
quarter of beef. 

Roaring, Muggs staggered and plunged 
down. The ex-champion rolled in the 
sawdust and lay quivering. 

“Water, here!” directed Bradford, 
kneeling beside the fallen one. “ Water! 
Towel!” 

Some jostled away to get them. Others 
crowded close. 

“ Get back, you!” Vinton exclaimed. 
“ Air!” 

A clattering of crutches on the floor 
and shrill laughter announced the jubila- 
tion of the cripple. 

“Can that, Joe!” commanded Brad- 
ford. “ He’s down and out. Be a good 
sport—don’t rub it in!” 

Joe subsided to inward raptures as a 


basin of water and a towel were handed 


in. Deftly Bradford washed the blood 

from the rough’s torn mouth and chin, 

holding the ugly head upon his knee. 
Presently Muggs opened a blank eye. 
“ Gee!” he croaked. “ Gee!” 
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“ You'll do, now, old man,” Bradford 
assured him. “ Want a drink?” 

“ Drink? Whatcha got?” 

“ Water—that for you, from now on!” 

Muggs stared uncomprehendingly. The 
sailor-looking fellow proffered a glass of 
water. With Bradford’s help, the ex- 
champion suzzled it down. Then he sat 
up and blinked about him, still half 
dazed. He raised his right hand, poked 
an inquiring finger into his mouth, and 
spat a snag of a tooth out upon the floor. 

“ Gee!” he repeated once more, this 
time with profound admiration. “ Some 
sidestep! Dat was sure some Brodie I 
took, mister! You copped me a bird!” 

“Sure you don’t want any encore?” 
Bradford inquired, still smiling. 

“ Nuttin’ doin’! Me for de outside!” 

Muggs, releasing himself from Brad- 
ford’s ministrations, got slowly and pain- 
fully to his feet. He stood there unstead- 
ily for a moment; then something like a 
grin spread slowly over his harsh counte- 
nance, and he put out his hand. 

“Say,” he remarked, “I called you 
somethin’ pretty raw jus’ now. Tink 
you can fergit it? I was in wrong, an’ I 
wanter make good. Slip us yer mitt, will 
you?” 

Bradford’s hand clasped his. 

“ That’s all over now, and forgotten,” 
he answered, smiling. 

“ Mean dat, on de level?” 

“ Surest thing you know, Muggs!” 

“Gee! Some guy! Well, guess I'll 
blow. S’long!” 

“ Hold on—wait a minute!” Bradford 
detained him, while the onlookers stared. 

“ Huh?” 

“ Are you open to a proposition?” 

“ A which?” Muggs blinked with won- 
derment, rubbing his bruised chin. 

“ An offer. It’s this way, you see. I’m 
planning to start a kind of gymnasium 
here—athletics, boxing, wrestling, and all 
that. I need a good man to take charge. 
Want the job?” 

* Job?” 

“ Yes, as instructor in physical culture. 
You’re good, all right. I can see that.” 
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Muggs’s shoulders straightened a bit, and 
his chest expanded. “ You're still pretty 
hard. My,hand aches like sin where I 
landed on your jaw. And if you’d con- 
nected, with that big wallop you put over 
at me—” 

“ Gee!” murmured Muggs, grinning. 

“ But of course you realize you used 
to be better than you are now,” continued 
Bradford. “ You’re badly off your train- 
ing. Too much booze, old man, and too 
much of other things! Your wind’s gone, 
I should judge, and you're all of fifty 
pounds overweight. But—” 

“ Think I could come back?” asked 
the ex-champion anxiously. 

“Surest thing you know! And at the 
same time you’re doing it, you can take 
charge of my new gym. It won’t be elab- 
orate, but it will be a beginning toward a 
better one. You can fit it up as you 
think proper, direct it—I give you a free 
hand—and train such of the men here as 
want to be trained. Take the position?” 

“Me? Yuh mean me?” stammered 
Muggs, dumfounded, as he blinked at 
Vinton with uncomprehending eyes. 

“You're the guy I’m addressing,” 
smiled Bradford. “I can’t pay much, 
but—” 

“ Pay be blowed!” interrupted Muggs, 
his lip twitching oddly. “I ain’t done a 
lick o’ decent work since Spike Muldoon 
knocked me cold, two years ago. Every- 
body trun me down after dat, an’ I got to 
hittin’ it pretty hard. You think I could 
come back—on de level?” 

“Absolutely! And bring lots of others 
back with you. Want to try?” 


“You offer me dis, after what I 
done—” 

* That’s all forgotten, I tell you. Take 
the job?” 


“ Betcha life!”” Muggs answered husk- 
ily, winking back a film of moisture that 
clouded his eye. 

“ All right, old man, you’re on! Come 
around here in the morning ready for 
business.” 

For a moment, silence, as their eyes 
met. Then Rafferty exclaimed: 
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“ Gee, a right guy, if they ever was 
one! You had me down an’ out—could 
’a’ had me sloughed in, if you’d wanted 
to, but—” 

“Sorry, but I can’t stop to talk that 
over just now,” Vinton broke in. “ Re- 
member, I’ve still got that friend of 
yours up-stairs, waiting for treatment. 
To-morrow morning, without fail! Good 
night!” 

His hand went out. Muggs took it si- 
lently; he could not trust himself to 
speak. Then, silent and wondering, but 
with his head well up and a new kind of 
smile on his bruised mouth, the ex-cham- 
pion walked out of the Little Haven, a 
vastly different man from the one who 
only a few minutes before had invaded it 
on warlike mission bound. 

“A right guy, s’ help me—a right 
guy!” he murmured wonderingly, as he 
returned to the Old Homestead, where 
Meiny was awaiting him in the back 
room, with a glass of Scotch on the sticky 
table before him. 

“ Well, kid!” Meiny greeted him, with 
a crooked smile. “ You cert’nly must 
have slammed it over in one-two-three 
order. It must have been a smash-bang- 
an’-get-away trick you turned on his nibs. 
Where’d you land him—on the lamp or 
the beezer?”’ 

Muggs leaned a heavy hand on the ta- 
ble, knuckles down, set the other on his 
hip, and from the corner of his mouth 
shot back: 

“ Pipe dis jaw o’ mine!” 

Meiny cast an oblique glance at the in- 
dicated jaw, and the cigarette drooped in 


his’ puffy lips. 
“Huh!” he grunted. “Handed you 
one, did he? But you lammed him 


proper, that’s a cinch!” 

“T did not!” growled Muggs. “ He 
seen me first, an’ put me to sleep wit’ one 
wallop. I’m workin’ fer him now; an’ if 
you don’t like it, you know what you can 
do—see?”’ 

Meiny’s loose jaw dropped. The soggy 
cigarette fell unnoted to his flashy waist- 
coat and smoldered there. His fishy eye 
9 
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grew glazed with a look of terror; his 
putty face went even a shade paler than 
its usual pie-crust hue. 

“ You — you’re what?” he stammered 
thickly. 

“I’m workin’ fer de guy—an’ he’s a 
right guy, too, take it from me. I’m chief 
cheese in his gym-works, an’ main gink 
in his trainin’-quarters. He says I can 
come back, an’ I’m comin’. I’m fifty 
pounds overweight, my wind’s punk, 
eye N. G., footwork raw; but he says I 
can come back, an’ by—” 

“ Cheese sake, cull, what are you givin’ 
us?” gulped Meiny. “ Sit down an’ have 
a drink, an’ can this bughouse chatter!” 

“‘ Bughouse nothin’!” retorted Muggs 
with warmth. “ It’s straight, I tell you! 
He's me frien’ now, an’ I won’t have what 
he says called bughouse, see? Take dat, 
straight out from de lip. He’s givin’ 
Dopy a treatment, too, an’—” 

“You didn’t get the papers he pinched 
from me?” wheezed Meiny, gripping the 
table-edge in terror. 

“T got nothin’ but a peach of a left 
hook; an’ I’m workin’ fer him now, I tell 
you! As fer de booze, I’m on de wagon— 
get me?”’ 

Meiny collapsed. Limply he slumped 
backward in his chair, and with a face of 
horror stared at Muggs. 

“He—he done that to you?” 
croaked. “He landed you, too? 
son of a—” 

Rafferty’s huge palm and fingers cov- 
ered Meiny’s face in a gorilla grip. 

‘Put de pedal on dat stuff, an’ put it 
quick!” he growled with terrible earnest- 
ness. “ He’s me frien’, I tell you. Nix 
on dat!” 

With a warning shake he released the 
sputtering Meiny, and then, as an extra 
measure of defiance and contempt, 
knocked the half-filled glass of Scotch to 
the floor and set his heavy shoe upon it. 
Swaggering to the door, with squared 
shoulders, he passed through it and was 
gone. 

Paralyzed with fear and rage, the 
spawn of old man Stagg glared after his 


he 
The 
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former ally with red and hateful eyes— 
but glared in silence, for, past certain lim- 
its, speech has no power to voice the 
burning passions of the soul. 


CHAPTER XXI 
MEINY PLANS 


Arter a period of dazed and blinding 
anger, the vulpine, cunning craft of Meiny 
whispered in his ear: “ Up, and out of 
here! There’s work to do!” Not thus, 
with all his forces put to rout, could he 
sit brooding and sulking in his tent, like 
some defeated Achilles of graft. 

Not only had losses smitten him, but 
very serious perils menaced. His lieu- 
tenant in the dope-game a captive, his 
slugger a deserter to the enemy, and those 
incriminating prescriptions in the hands 
of a determined foe—all this constituted 
a deadly menace that might easily land 
him behind prison bars for a long “ bit,” 
should Bradford Vinton choose to push 
his advantage. 


Meiny’s sense of peril, always keen, 


was now excited to the full. Despite all 
his boasting and revengeful ponderings, 
a sickening fear possessed his soul—al- 
ways assuming that he had a soul. Push- 
ing back his chair, he arose, and with a 
foul blasphemy that embraced Vinton, 
Muggs, and Dan in one triple curse, 
slipped noiselessly out of the saloon. 

“ Anyhow, I got one thing comin’ my 
way, an’ that’s a big one,” he muttered. 
“T got enough goods on my old gent to 
keep him in line, all the way through! 
I'll chase up an’ throw a peach of a 
scare into him. He’d double-cross me, if 
he dared to, but he don’t. He’s got to 
see me through this, or I'll shove the old 
buzzard so far he won’t never come 
back!” 

With this choice expression of filial 
love he betook himself, still blackly pon- 
dering, through the heat and feverish 
gleaming of the North End’s summer- 
night streets, toward Irvin Stagg’s lodg- 
ings. The law-ghost dwelt secluded in a 
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single, littered room on the fifth floor of 
a cheap rooming-house in the meanest 
part of Bulfinch Street, where close prox- 
imity to the underworld brought many a 
fish to his net both from this current of 
society and from that which considers it- 
self respectable. Here, presently, Meiny 
found him. 

Irvin Stagg greeted his offspring with 
a smile of mingled welcome and appre- 
hension, when he had cautiously opened 
the door in answer to Meiny’s signal of 
two double knocks. The shyster never 
knew whether his son was bringing prom- 
ises of rich graft or tales of impending 
disaster. 

His shrewd eye caught signals of dis- 
tress in Meiny’s pasty countenance, with 
its bruised mark—souvenir of Bradford’s 
fist; and with a certain anxiety he bade 
his visitor be seated. Himself he re- 
turned to an old Morris-chair beside a lit- 
tered table, where he had been reading 
letters under the light of a smoky-chim- 
neyed lamp. 

These letters had come to him through 
devious ways. He had a fairish packet of 
them—letters written to a woman, in a 
time of folly, by a man now winning 
prominence in politics. Stagg counted 
on holding them till such time as they 
might extort the maximum hush-money. 
The most compromising ones he was lay- 
ing in a pile by themselves. Two or 
three of these, he figured, would be worth 
thousands, in time. 

Meiny’s quick eye observed the letters, 
and seemed to fathom something of what 
was forward, as he slouched to a chair 
on the other side of the table, dropped his 
hat on the floor, and spat out an oath. 

“T’m in wrong, again, old gent,” said 
he, without circumlocutions. He lighted 
a cigarette, inhaled deeply, and cast an 
evil leer at his progenitor. “ You've al- 
ways pulled me by, some way or other, 
an’ now it’s a case of kick in again with 
more of the same.” 

“What’s wrong now?” demanded 
Stagg. “ Who’s been handing it to you, 
and what is it?” 

















“ Everythin’. It may mean a pinch, 
this time, an’ I’m liable to go over, blame 
the luck!” 

“ Tss, tss, tss!” clucked Stagg. “ That’s 
bad. But never mind, my son—I’ll stand 
by you. You're all I’ve got, Meiny; 
you’re my own flesh and blood. You do 
right to come to me with everything. 
Let’s have the facts.” 

“ Well, it’s this way,’ Meiny expound- 
ed, and launched into an exposition of his 
misadventures. 

Suppressing only the name of Bradford 
Vinton, he told of his raid on the new 
mission, his manhandling, Dan’s cap- 
tivity, and Muggs Rafferty’s defection. 
Stagg, as he listened, nodded comprehen- 
sion. He strove to bring commiseration 
to his coarse-jowled face; but all the time 
he was secretly thinking: 

“T’m infernally glad it’s turned this 
way! Dangerous game, this dope propo- 
sition. If this breaks it up, I’m let out of 
a big risk. Couldn’t be better!” 

Meiny exploded a bomb under his sat- 
isfaction, however, by a final statement 
and a question: 

““ Now here’s the raw part, old gent. 
This guy frisks me of all them prescrip- 
tions,‘see? An’ who d’you guess he is?” 

“ The — prescriptions?”’ demanded 
Stagg, aghast. “You don’t mean to 
say—” 

“ That’s what! He pinched the whole 
bundle. Puts us in Dutch, don’t it? If 
he wants to dog us, he can slam us in the 
big house, with the evidence Dan an’ 
Muggs will spill. What d’you say we do 
a fade-away till it’s cold?” 

Narrowly he watched his father’s pal- 
ing countenance, inwardly smiling as he 
realized how deeply his shafts were hit- 
ting home. The law-ghost, in a sudden 
panic, gulped for breath. Leaning for- 
ward, he stared at Meiny with anguished 
eyes. 

“'You— you blundering boob!” he 
stammered. “ You let a gospel-pounder 
frisk you of them? What’s in your head, 
anyhow—brains or pap? Didn’t I warn 
you, when you started this thing, that 
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under the Harrison Law you might get 
shoved to the limit? And—” 

“ An’ you, too,” interrupted Meiny, 
with a grimace of satisfaction. “ You go 
if I do, old gent. If they pick me up on 
this, they peg you, too. Get that? 
That’s why I’m safe. You got to hook 
up to some kind of alibi that lets us both 
out, or they'll slam you in for fair—an’ 
the doc, too, that slipped us the papers. 
It ‘ll be a nice family party, won’t it?” 

“ You — you wouldn’t involve me in 
this, you cur?” cried Stagg, terrified. 
“ Not after I warned you, and—” 

“ Wouldn’t I, though?” sneered Meiny. 
“ Oh, wouldn’t I? Maybe wot/ An’ say, 
old gent, can that ‘ cur’ stuff, see? That 
don’t go. It ‘ll pay you to be polite to 
Meiny, an’ keep him clear, if you want to 
duck it yourself. I tell you there’s troub- 
le comin’ in gobs, an’ it’s up to you to 
make good an’ be the lightnin’-rod to 
stand off the storm.” 

Silenced by this forceful presentation 
of the case, the law-ghost rubbed his 
double chin with unseemly nails, blinked 
nervously, and pondered the situation 
now proximately confronting him. 

“ Another thing,” Meiny added, joying 
venomously in adding to his father’s wo. 
“T got news, to-night, the Coffey skirt is 
croakin’ off. Can you beat it?” 

“ What?” groaned Stagg. “ You don’t 
mean to say—” 

“Straight goods! The hop-head got 
loaded with yen this evenin’, an’ a truck 
cut her down; so another of our best 
workers has flew the coop. That leaves 
only her old dame. Fact is, the whole 
game is on the blink—all shot to pieces. 
Thousands almost in our mitts, an’ then 
woof—nothin’ to it! An’ worst of all, 
we’re goin’ up, if you don’t stall things 
off!” 

“Good Lord, Meiny,” groaned Stagg, 
in terror, “ this is the worst ever! What 
have I done to have a son—” 

“T said pedal that come-back stuff, an’ 
that goes!” snapped Meiny. “ Forget 


that, an’ go to some plan to spring us out 
o’ this.” 
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“ You think the missioner that fanned 
you will make trouble?” 

“ That’s the way it looks from here. 
He’s some missioner, believe me/ Here’s 
his trade-mark”; and Meiny jerked a 
thumb at his battered face. .“ Lucky if 
he don’t belch the game, an’ put us on 
the inside, lookin’ out.” 

“Who is he, anyhow?” demanded 
Stagg, snarling an oath. “Do I know 
him? Have we got anything on him?” 

“ Know him?” answered Meiny, spit- 
ting at the waste-basket and missing. 
“You ought to. You nicked him for 
enough a few weeks ago!” 

“Who d’you mean?” snapped the law- 
ghost. “Surely it’s not that young fool 
of a Vinton?” 

“ That’s the guy!” 

Speechless, the shyster regarded his 
progeny with eyes that seemed starting 
from his fat head. 

“ You—you rat!” he almost screamed 
at him. “ Know what you've done, you 
and your fool tricks? You’ve gone and 
put jail evidence in the hands of our 
worst enemy, that’s what! Oh, by the 
Lord, if—if you weren’t my own son, I’d 
shove you for life, you—” 

“Can that, old top!” sneered Meiny, 
letting his cigarette fall to the floor from 
his nerveless and flabby hand. “ It can’t 
be did. If I go up, you go with me, as I 
said before; it’s fifty-fifty all the time, 
now, see? Your cue is to get busy on 
some alibi proposition. Cut the grand- 
stand play, an’ get down to cases!” 

Stagg glared in silence for a moment. 
Then, pulling himself together, as he had 
often done at other crises, he asked in a 
more moderate tone: 

“ He’s got the prescriptions, you say? 
All of them?” 

Meiny nodded affirmation. Behind his 
own fear seemed to lurk a kind of poison- 
ous joy at sight of his father’s anguish 
and alarm. 


“ All of ’em,” he answered. “ Every 
blamed one!” 
“H-m! They’re all signed, too. Dr. 


Tressor’s name is on them; and they’re 
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all written for morphin, with the quan- 
tity left blank. Conclusive evidence! 
Bad, Meiny; rotten bad! Couldn’t be 
worse. Tressor will have to go, if we do; 
that’s the only consolation. We can pull 
down a top-notcher and explode a charge 
of dynamite in the Back Bay that will 
start something big in the medical pro- 
fession. That is, if we don’t pull by—” 

“We got to pull by,” Meiny interrupt- 
ed with sullen emphasis. “ You spring me 
out o’ this, old gent, or I guarantee you’ll 
get five years for every month they slam 
onto me. You know what I know about 
you—I’m wise—go to it!” 

Stagg tried to smile as if at a harmless 
jest, but his eyes were sick with fear as 
he made answer: 

“T'll do my best, Meiny. You’re my 
only son, and in spite of all your mis- 
takes, I love you—” 

“Love your own fat skin, you mean!” 
growled Meiny. 

“So I'll do my level best. We've got 
on a wrong tack, that’s evident. This 
whole Vinton affair has been a frost. I 
never had half a fee from the old man, 
and what little I got from the young fool 
you trimmed me out of.” Meiny smiled 
viciously, and spat again. “On top of 
all, we drove the young idiot into this up- 
lift insanity, and now, without knowing 
it, he’s turned the tables on us. Bad, 
bad, rotten bad! But not hopeless, 
Meiny—never hopeless. ‘ Never say die’ 
is my motto. We’ve been in wrong be- 
fore, and got by with it. We can get by 
again. Now let’s see, let’s see!” 

“See an’ welcome. What’s doin’?” 

“ Doing? I don’t know just yet. I'll 
start something, though; never fear, 
Meiny, I'll certainly start something. 
But first of all, we must be sure not to do 
one thing.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“We won’t butt in on him any more. 
No more rough stuff with him, Meiny! 
Easy does it. We'll can the rough play. 
It’s hands up for ours, and lay low.” 

“ You talk like a fish at high tide! I 
got to leave Dan an’ Muggs there, in his 


























hands, always liable to pig on us, an’ not 
square it with ’em, or with him?” 

“ That’s the way it rides, Meiny. Let 
sleeping dogs lie!” With exceeding ear- 
nestness the shyster smote the disordered 
table. ‘“ Don’t kick ’em, or you're cer- 
tain to get ivory in your leg. In a day or 
two we'll get hold of the girl at St. 
Philip’s, frame some kind of a reconcilia- 
tion stunt, get the affidavit repudiated, 
and bring ’em together again. This Brad- 
ford idiot will forget his reform bug in- 
stanter, and the whole thing will go up 
in smoke; but for the immediate present 
things have got to lie quiet.” 

“Not!” ejaculated Meiny with ex- 
ceeding disgust. ‘“ You’re a_ healthy 
mouthpiece, ain’t you? Great on frame- 
ups, I don’t think. Some classy piece 0’ 
cheese! Here’s a gink has the real goods 
on us, an’ that’s the best you can dope 
out! Say, you give me a central pain! 
I got somethin’ that ‘ll wallop that all 
ways for Sunday.” 

“You have? What is it?” 

“ We got to put a man in there to grab 
the prescriptions.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“You're nuts! He’s got ’em, ain’t he? 
They’re down there to that uplift-foun- 
dry, ain’t they? Well, he’ll prob’ly hold 
‘em a day or two before he gets busy. 
That ‘ll give us the time to call him.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“Dan ’ll keep him busy. If he tries 
to get Dan off the hop there'll be some 
doin’s down there, believe me. Young 
Vint will have a screamin’ bug on his 
hands in a few hours, runnin’ around an’ 
buttin’ the pads. Dan’s been hittin’ it 
up to the tune of twelve or fifteen grains 
a day. Chop that off sudden, an’ there’ll 
be some lively imitation of Danvers. No, 
Vinton won’t be thinkin’ of submittin’ no 
evidence to the district attorney for a 
day or two, or I’m a preacher.” 

“ Meiny, I don’t know but you're 
right,” said the law-ghost admiringly. 
“You’ve got a good head on you, after 
all. Take after your father, don’t you? 


Now, if—” 
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“No later than to-morrow a.m. we'll 
slide a guy in there,” continued Meiny, 
paying no heed to his father’s comments. 
“A guy that ‘ll claim he wants to can 
the game an’ run straight. He’ll ask for 
the glad mitt, an’ get it. Then, on the 
quiet, he'll frisk the boob an’ the whole 
joint, that’s all. Lead-pipe!” 

Stagg looked dubious, and scratched 
his bull neck meditatively. 

“IT don’t know, Meiny,” said he. 
“ That’s a pretty high-class job. Can we 
get anybody to do it—anybody we can 
depend on, who won’t crab the game and 
help send us over worse than ever?” 

“ Sure we can!” 

““ Who?” 

‘ Guinea Joe.” 

“ Think so?” 

“I know so. He ain’t no chicken- 
heart, like Dan. Dan would bleed yel- 
iow, if he got cut, but Joe’s got the real 
strawberry juice in him. He ain’t no 
Muggs — the rummy! —to be wound 
around a highbrow’s finger. He’s smooth, 
Joe is—best second-story worker an’ gun- 
man in the city. Has some great games. 
Carries a keister with a puffin’-rod hid in 
the handle. Can plug a guy with it, shoot- 
in’ from the hip, an’ then walk off cool an’ 
easy, with nobody the wiser, an’ all the 
bulls wonderin’ who pulled the stunt. Oh, 
he’s cagy, all right, an’ sticks like glue!” 

“ So?” 

“ Fact! Ring that lad in, an’ he’ll de- 
liver the goods. You know how he 
croaked Bill Sylvester last May, an’ it 
only set McCann back a ten-spot. An’ 
then—” 

“ Sh!” warned the law-ghost, glancing 
around with startled eyes. “ Not so loud, 
Meiny! Might be somebody tailin’ you, 
to-night—might be a dick on the landin’, 
now! Not so loud!” 

‘ Well, it’s a fact, ain’t it?” Meiny in- 
sisted. “Slip Joe twenty-five beans an’ 
tell him to go to it with the bridle off, an’ 
he’ll get the goods, even if he has to croak 
Vinton. You take that from me!” 

“ Great!” ejaculated Stagg, getting up 
from his chair and coming over to his 
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progeny. “ You’ve got some head, after 
all! Chip of the old block—I’m proud 
to be your father! You don’t wonder I 
love you, do you, Meiny?” 

Affectionately he held out his hand, 
but Meiny repelled it with an outward 
push of his palm. 

“Can that lovin’ stuff, old gent,” he 
gibed, sucking at his limp cigarette with 
a sneer. “Can it, an’ come across with 
fifty, see?” 

“ Fifty?” gasped Stagg. “ What d’you 
mean, fifty? You said twenty-five would 
do it.” 

“ Yes, for Joe; but twenty-five for in- 
cidentals. He’s got to be treated right, 
ain’t he, before I spring it on him? Fifty, 
I said, an’ fifty goes. Your own fat 
neck’s in the noose, old gent, so come 
across with the cash, or I blow an’ leave 
you cold!” 

Groaning, the law-ghost hauled out his 
wallet and extracted fifty doilars in bills 
of various small denominations. Meiny 
pocketed them without even a grunt of 
thanks, then got up, lingered for a mo- 
ment by the table, and finally shambled 
toward the door. Stagg, meanwhile, 
stared after him with angry eyes. 

“You thief!” he spat. “No week 
passes but you rob me! You'll come to 
some bad end, you—” 

“ So-long, deary!” the son mocked. 
“ With lovin’ protection like yours, an’ a 
meal-ticket like you always handy, I 
should worry! See you in the mornin’. 
Ta-ta!” 

Leaving Stagg close to apoplexy, he 
departed down the dark and malodorous 
stairway to Bulfinch Street. 

“ Pretty smooth!” he grinned, as he 
issued forth into this unsavory thorough- 
fare. “ Pret-ty smooth! Fifty—for Joe? 
Oh, yes—not! Joe would knife the Gov- 
ernor o’ the Commonwealth for a five- 
spot. Ten he pulls down from me for this 
job. That’s forty, clear, for little son, 
eh? Pretty smooth!” 

With which he departed toward dark 
lairs, on his laudable quest of Guinea 
Joe, the gunman. And only after he had 
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departed did Stagg discover that his son 
had carried with him, deftly stolen, the 
larger portion of the letters whereon the 
law-ghost had pinned such brilliant hopes. 





CHAPTER XXII 
THE BATTLE FOR A SOUL 


MEINny’s prophecy that there would be 
something doing at the Haven as soon as 
the real “ hop-yen ” got its grip on Dopy 
Dan was amply fulfilled no later than the 
morning of the following day. A night 
of insomnia, troubled by growing halluci- 
nations, and gradually superinducing an 
intolerable desire for morphin, brought 
the wreck, before daybreak, to a truly 
pitiable condition of weakness, anguish, 
and despair. Though the most acute 
stage of drug-deprivation had not yet 
commenced, already his condition had 
grown so serious that Bradford no longer 
dared leave him for even a moment. 

Together the two men—dope-fiend and 
guardian—had kept their all-night vigil 
in the stuffy little up-stairs room looking 
out over the sordid alley behind Garden 
Court. An oppressive, humid warmth 
rendered the ordeal still more painful. 
Almost from the beginning of Dan’s in- 
carceration, tortures had beset him. 

True, the hot bath and clean bed had 
caused him to doze a bit, at first, while 
Bradford — who had temporarily turned 
over the management of the Haven to his 
assistant—had sat thinking over all that 
he had heard or read concerning the 
treatment of morphinism. 

“TI believe I can handle this myself,” 
he had pondered, observing the lean, 
cadaverous face upon the pillow, and not- 
ing the occasional twitch of Dan’s drug- 
wasted body. “ It’s taking chances, per- 
haps; but I think I can pull him through. 
Quiet and restraint, when necessary, lots 
of water, and some whisky to fall back 
on—that ought to turn the trick. The 
worst of it will be over in three or four 
days. Yes, I think I can get away with 
it, and nobody the wiser.” 
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Dan's sleep had proved but transitory. 
Nightmares and horrid visions had soon 
destroyed it. By midnight the sufferer 
was up and pacing the floor in bath-robe 
and slippers given him by Bradford, or 
sitting on the edge of the bed, moaning 
and begging for his drug. 

“ Say, slip me a bit, just once more!” 
he pleaded piteously, in an unsteady 
voice. His trembling tongue could hard- 
ly articulate the words. “Gimme one grain 
—just one grain, an’ after that I'll do 
anythin’ you say!” 

“ No.” 

“Half a grain—a quarter!” wailed 
Dan. “ Oh, fer the love o’ Mike, a quar- 
ter-grain!” 

“ Squealing already?” Bradford de- 
manded sternly. ‘“ After what you said 
about wanting me to cure you? Squeal- 
ing, so soon?” 

“Naw! I’m goin’ t’rough, all right; 
but this here’s too much fer me to get 
away wit’. I can’t stand it—I can’t, I 
can’t! Not all at once!” 

“ Think it hurts a dog less to cut its 
tail off by inches than all at one crack?” 

“ Naw; but—oh, if I could only have a 
quarter-grain! An eighth! Amnythin’!” 
he whined, writhing on the bed and 
clutching his corded hands together in a 
very real and terrible spasm of agony. 
“Tt’s them blamed rats again, gnawin’, 
gnawin’ all the time!” 

“ Rats?” 

“Uhuh! Here!” The wreck pressed 
a twitching hand over his stomach and 
peered at Bradford with lack-luster eyes 
far-sunken in his sallow face. “I feel 
‘em gnawin’ again, s’ help me—an’ such 
pains in my legs—such pains—ooh! ” 

“You’ve got to expect pains, Dan,” 
Bradford firmly answered. “ Dope is the 
greatest pain-maker there is—when you 
stop. Don’t you want to smoke?” 

“Naw! I want—” 

“ Have a drink? T'll give you some 
extra-fine brandy to tide you over the 
worst of it, if you like.” 

“ Brandy nothin’! Just an eighth of a 
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Bradford shook his head with absolute 
decision. 

“ But I’m dyin’, I tell you!” whined 
Dan. “T'll croak, if you don’t gimme 
some. My heart’s stoppin’ already, an’ 
I’m all gone inside. You ain’t tryin’ to 
kill me, are you?” 

Like a beast he snarled at Bradford, 
his ugly teeth showing in a rictus of vi- 
cious spite. 

“No, you know I’m not. I’m trying 
to save you. Now buck up, and let’s 
have no more nonsense,” returned Brad- 
ford. “ You’ve had the last morphin 
you're ever going to get, so make the best 
of it!” 

Dan peered at him obliquely under the 
lamplight; then, seeing the futility of 
any further pleas, relapsed into a twitch- 
ing and morose silence. Presently he got 
up and walked the floor again; and from 
then until morning the nerve-racking sé- 
ance continued, with Dan growing ever 
more and more violent between his quies- 
cent spells, and Bradford on the watch 
lest his patient, going suddenly insane, 
should try to murder him. 

At breakfast-time Bradford had food 
brought, and ate a little, while Dan, shud- 
dering with disgust, turned his face to the 
wall and moaned. Bradford forced him 
to drink plenty of water, and even a little 
spirit; but nothing availed to quiet the 
patient’s suffering. From now on he 
grew ever more and more restless. Sweat- 
ing set in, with severe cramps and a drag- 
ging pain in the legs which made him 
writhe, howling, on the bed. 

At half past seven Dan suddenly rose 
and ran to the window. Bradford got 
him just in time to keep him from throw- 
ing himself into the alley, with shrieks 
that he was being done to death. 

After Bradford had dragged him back 
to bed, the dope-fiend grew quieter, 
though he still kept up a more or less con- 
tinual whining and crying. Toward eight 
o’clock he seemed absorbed in some kind 
of apology for thought. All at once he 
sat up in bed, turned his clay-colored face 
toward Bradford, and exclaimed: 
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“Look a’ here, mister! I’m hep to 
somethin’ you’d give the world to be wise 
to. Gimme just an eighth-grain tablet an’ 
I'll give you the straight tip!” 

“ Nothing doing!” answered Bradford 
firmly. “If you offered me a gold-mine 
I wouldn’t give you enough dope to dust 
a fly’s eye with.” 

“Yeh, but this ain’t a gold-mine I’m 
talkin’ about. It’s somethin’ a million 
miles ahead of any gold-mine, fer you. I 
been Meiny’s runnin’-partner fer some 
time, an’ I’m on to somethin’ big. It was 
Meiny’s idea, I guess, but I helped put it 
over.” 

“ Meiny? Who’s Meiny?” 

“ Why, the guy that blew in here wit’ 
me, las’ night—the guy you threw out o’ 


the place. He’s old man Stagg’s son— 
you know!” 
“ Stagg? That lawyer, up on Pember- 


ton Square?” demanded Bradford with 
surprise. He leaned forward in his chair 
by the bedside, and peered into Dan’s 
eyes, the pupils of which showed an ab- 
normal expansion. “ You don’t mean 
that lawyer?” 

“Sure I do! 
that?” 

“T never saw this Meiny you're talk- 
ing about but once before he came in here 
to do me up,” Bradford answered; “ and 
the time I saw him, he told me particu- 
larly that he was no relation to Stagg.” 

“Well, that’s nothin’. Don’t expect 
Meiny to come across wit’ anythin’ 
straight, do you? That was all a stall. 
Stagg’s his old gent, sure’s I’m dyin’ fer 
an eighth-grain. I’m next to a lot o’ 
their biz, believe me. I’m wise to all that 
about your moll—that Alden dame, you 
know—” 

“ What?” 

Bradford shot the word at him with 
explosive force, and seized him by the 
bony shoulder. 

“ She’s your moll, ain’t she? 
Sylvia Alden?” 

“You know about her?” 

“Sure I do!” And Dan grinned un- 
easily, while his skinny fingers drummed 


Didn’t you tumble to 
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a nervous tattoo on the bedding. “ Leggo 
my shoulder; you’re pinchin’ me!” 

“What do you know?” demanded 
Bradford, shaking him. 

“A lot! It was all a frame, anyhow. 
Your old man come across wit’ a couple 
o’ thousand to get it from Stagg.” 

Bradford’s grip on the emaciated shoul- 
der tightened till Dar’s face contracted 
with pain. 

“A frame? Two thousand dollars?” 
cried Bradford, in a voice that stifled 
any opposition. 

“ Fact! Two was what he kicked in 
wit’. The old dame that pumped the 
organ at Boggs Court—Mrs. Hession, 
you know—she helped put it across, and 
so did her daughter, my skirt. Meiny 
helped, too. Ali of ’em, an’ old Stagg, 
was in on it. Nothin’ to it but a frame, 
mister, from kick-off to goal. Quit pinch- 
in’, I tell you!” 

“Go on!” growled Bradford. 
next?” 

“ Oh, nothin’—that’s all, only your old 
gent put it up to your skirt to quit, an’ 
she did. She wouldn’t fight it; wouldn’t 
come back at him. Thought it would 
queer you, anyhow, no matter if it was 
all phony; so she ducked.” 

There came a moment’s silence, while 
Bradford stared down at the shivering 
wreck in the bed. All at once Dan sum- 
moned his forces, and with a shifty leer 
discharged his main artillery. 

“T’m wise to where your dame is now!” 
he declared. 

A shiver ran through Bradford. He 
paled. His left hand came up and took 
Dan by the other shoulder. 


“ What 


“You lemme go!” whined Dan. 
“You're hurtin’ me! What you gonna 
do—kill me?” 


“You know where she is?” cried Brad- 
ford, his blue eyes aflame. “ You know?” 

“Sure I do! An’ if you’ll slip me just 
one little eighth-grain, I'll wise you. 
Won’t you, mister? Won’t you?” 

Bradford flung him back upon the bed 
and stood up, as if to free himself from 
that contaminating touch. 






























“Never!” he shouted, With loathing of 
the slum-product’s importunities. 

“ T’'ll wise you anyhow, then!” shrilled 
Dan, with a cackling laugh, hysterical 
and wild. “ Then you'll have to gimme 
some! It ‘ll be like a gink buyin’ some- 
thin’ an’ payin’ fer it in advance—the 
other guy’s got to come through, or be a 
squealer. Listen to me, mister! She’s—” 

“Don’t! Don’t! Not a word!” 

“In St. Philip’s Horspital, on Hull 
Street!” screamed Dan, through writhing 
lips that slavered foam. “ She’s a nurse 
there—a nyrse at St. Philip’s! You know 
it now — you know, ha-ha-ha! I paid 
you! I bought some dope! You got to 
gimme some now; you got to!” 

He groveled in the twisted bedclothes 
like a madman, in mingled exultation and 


importunity. 
“Gimme it!” he shouted. ‘“ Come 
across, come across, or you'll be a 


squealer yourself—a rat—”’ 

“ You infernal skunk!” Bradford flung 
at him, recoiling from the awful spectacle 
of the man’s contorted mania. “ Not a 
grain—not a taste of it! Not an eighth- 
grain—not a millionth of a grain! 
Never!” 

“ Rat!” howled Dan. “ Rat—rat—” 

A heavy-fisted banging at the door 
turned Bradford from the bed. 

“ Hello! Who’s there?” he shouted in 
a shaking voice. 

“ Me!” boomed one hoarse word from 
the hallway. 

“ Who’s ‘ me sab 

“ Muggs Rafferty! You told me to 
blow back here in the mornin’. Well, 
I’m here—on de job. Dat’s all, see?” 

“ Gad, Muggs, but I’m glad to see 
you!” exclaimed Bradford, flinging open 
the door. 

There stood Muggs, washed and freshly 
shaven, with tight-belted trousers holding 
in the waist of a green and purple sweater 
and with “ sneakers ” on his huge feet. 

“ You mean dat?” queried the ex-pugi- 
list, his face lighting up in a smile of 
gratification. “Straight goods, you're 
glad I come?” 
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“ You bet!” Bradford seized his hand 
in welcome. “ You look good to me, all 
right! Come in! I need you, if I ever 


needed anybody in this world!” 

“What’s de _ kick-up?” demanded 
Muggs, astonished, as he stared in at the 
sick-room and observed the tumbled bed 
with the writhing figure in it. ‘“ What’s 
diddin’, anyhow?” 

“Lots! Come in here, and I'll tell 
you.” Bradford closed the door again 
behind the wondering Rafferty. “I’ve 
got a patient that’s gone pipes for a shot 


of dope. You’ve got to help me with 
him.” 

“Dan? Is it Dan?” 

“Yes. You know all about the case. 


That’s what you came in for, last night— 
to wallop me for throwing Meiny Stagg 
out on his head and keeping Dan for 
treatment. Things are in a devil of a 
mix. He’s been off the hop for twelve or 
fifteen hours, and he’s getting violent.” 

“ Woody, eh?” 

“What do you mean, woody?” 

“ Nuts—bughouse—you know.” 

“ That’s it. Tried to jump out of the 
window a while ago; claims I’m murder- 
ing him; talks all at random. I’ve been 
up with him all night, and I can’t stand 
much more.” 

Bradford leaned heavily against the 
bureau and pressed a hand over his eyes. 
Muggs, noting his pallor, felt a great 
compassion. 

“ Buck up!” he hoarsely whispered, 
laying a hand on Bradford’s shoulder. 
“ Play de game—buck up!” 

“ All right,” Bradford managed to 
smile, looking into the ex-champion’s anx- 
ious face. “ But I want you to take 
charge of this maniac for a while. I’ve 
got to get out and have some fresh air, 
and then sleep an hour or two, if I can. 
Take him on, will you?” 


“ Surest thing you know, mister! I’m 


on! It ain’t exactly what I signed fer, 
but it goes. What you want me to do 
wit’ him?” 


“ Just keep him as quiet as you can. 
Give him water, whisky, and whatever he 
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wants to smoke. If he calls for food, 
bang on the floor for the cook, and he’ll 
bring you up the best we've got. I'll 
leave orders that he’s to come up when 
you bang—get me?” 

“Sure! Anythin’ else?” 

“ Look out for the window. He’s liable 
to jump out. And don’t let him hang 
himself with a sheet, or make away with 
himself. Watch him every minute. And 
no dope! No dope, Muggsy—no dope!” 

Rafferty nodded vigorously. 

“T getcha!” he assented. 

“ Not even if he promises you anything 
and everything.” 

“I'd like to see him tryin’ to buy de 
physical d’rector o’ de Haven!” Muggs 
grimly announced, expanding his chest. 
“ Nothin’ to it, mister! Don’t worry 
about his gettin’ dope—not while /’m on 
de job, see?” 

Muggs grinned broadly, and winked at 
Bradford as he walked over to the bed. 
He stood beside it for a moment, peering 
down with scorn at the poor wreck of 
misery that lay shuddering and twitching 
there. Then, hauling Dan up by one 
bony arm, he took the patient’s throat in 
a gorilla grip—a grip that almost wholly 
encircled the dope-fiend’s neck—a grip 
that held it close but did not pinch it. 

“ Danny,” said he, with grave admoni- 
tion, “ I’m through wit’ Meiny now. I’m 
on de other side o’ de fence. I’m gonna 
help dis right guy to clean up de Nort’ 
End, see? An’ you’re in on de cleanin’- 
up, too. I’m de new d’rector here, an’ 
what I say about dat end o’ de game 
goes. I’m put in charge 0’ you—get me?” 

Saffron with panic, Dan quaked and 
peered up at the huge, towering bulk 
above him. His discolored teeth chat- 
tered. His whole body, wasted by the 
drug, twitched and jerked; but he ar- 
ticulated no word. The fear of death, 
strong upon him, had tied his tongue. 


“You try to pull any funny biz,” re- 


sumed Muggs, “ an’ you get yours, right 
off de bat. I’m on de job fer keeps. So 
you better be good, see? You got to run 
straight from now on. Dat'’s all!” 


Releasing Dan, who huddled quaking 
on the bed, he turned back to the equally 
unnerved Bradford. 

“ Chase along now,” said he. “ You’re 
all in, mister. You look like you’d just 
had a knock-out wallop in de plexus. Go 
get some fresh air an’ have a snooze. Stay 
as long as you want to, an’ I’ll stick here 
till you blow back. Won’t nothin’ go 
wrong, wit’ Muggsy on de job!” 

Unable to reply, Bradford held out his 
hand, which Muggs infolded in a grasp 
of faithful service plighted. Then, dazed 
and trembling, he walked ungteadily out 
of the sick-room, with Dan’s amazing rev- 
elations still echoing in his ears; walked 
out to pull himself together, to find his 
nerve again, to think, to plan—if plan he 
could—how best to steer his course 
through the stormy waters where lay the 
journey of his life. 





CHAPTER XXIII 
A REBUFF 


For a long time Bradford walked the 
streets, the stifling, evil-smelling North 
End streets, without coherent thought or 
plan of action. Something of the dull 
fever of that humid summer morning 
seemed beating in his pulses; body and 
soul alike seemed stifling. With aching 
head and heart he wandered, half dazed, 
through the slums, without knowing 
whither he was bound, or what he meant 
to do. 

After a while he found himself down 
on Commercial Street, still crowded with 
its bustling throng of marketmen, as on 
the long-past day when he had gone to 
visit Sylvia at the sail-loft, yet now so 
different under the summer sun from 
what it then had been. He drifted past 
the huge stone warehouse building where 
Cordwain & McCutcheon’s sign still bold- 
ly raised itself above the teeming thor- 
oughfare. Darkly he gazed up at that 
sign, recalling many things. 

Then, aimlessly still, and with no plan, 
he made his way toward the water-front. 
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On that day when he had first visited Syl- 
via, he had seen the masts of shipping 
from her office window. A reminiscent 
quality in them attracted him now. Cross- 
ing the hot and crowded noisiness of At- 
lantic Avenue, he pushed out upon Com- 
mercial Wharf, where he could at least 
partly leave the city behind him and form 
some contact with the sea. 

Here, far out on the end of the wharf, 
he sat down on a wooden packing-case 
and gazed out over the harbor, which idly 
heaved and sparkled under the summer 
haze. 

Gradually the busy sights and sounds 
of the great waterway calmed the fever in 
his blood. Above, or sweeping down to 
snatch some edible morsel, the gulls vol- 
planed with melancholy cries. A busy, 
shifting come-and-go of tugs and lighters, 
ferry-boats, schooners, and fishing-craft 
lay before him, with here and there a 
liner making her berth or nosing out from 
her East Boston dockage. The noisy 
Portuguese and Italian fishermen, baiting 
their trawls with clams and coiling their 
lines deftly in tubs along the edge of 
the wharf, or in the snub-nosed motor- 
boats that rocked alongside, distracted 
his mind from its distress. 

Thus his troubled spirit came from 
chaos into some coherent order. Clarity 
of thought returned. A plan was formed 
and a decision reached. Vagrant, hot de- 
sires to seek out his father and Irvin 
Stagg, to confront them with the evi- 
dences of their conspiracy, to denounce 
and expose them, gave way to other and 
milder thoughts. His heart and soul 
turned more and more to Sylvia. 

The past now mattered nothing. Only 
the present lived—that and the future. 
And in spite of all the girl had told him, 
in spite of her firm decision to end every- 
thing between them, he knew that he 
must see her again, tell her that he un- 
derstood the hidden sources of their trag- 
edy, and try once more to change her 
resolution. 

“ Why not?” he asked himself. “ Why 
not just tell her that I know all about it 
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now—tell her that I’m still the same? 
Why not?” 

The birth of a swift determination 
brought him to his feet and turned him 
in the direction of Copp’s Hill. Ten min- 
utes later he was climbing Hull Street, 
under the shadow of the Old North 
Church spire. Skirting the Revolutionary 
burial-ground, he kept sharp lookout for 
St. Philip’s Hospital, across the street. 
His heart, already playing him fantastic 
tricks, leaped suddenly at sight of the 
name, cut in deep letters on the stone 
lintel over the door of an austere five- 
story brick building near the crest of the 
hill. 

Bradford stopped a moment, peering 
up at it in the hazy summer sunlight that 
flooded the whole hilltop. Then, his lips 
very straight and pale, he crossed the 
cobbled thoroughfare, pushed through a 
flock of Italian children at play on the 
sidewalk, and entered the open door. 

On the left of a cool, dim corridor, he 
saw a small reception-room, white-walled 
and prim. Straight before him, at the 
end of the hallway, he glimpsed a ward 
with a row of iron beds, as a nurse silent- 
ly passed through a swinging door. 

At his right the hospital office opened 
opposite the reception-room. There a 
girl was sitting at a telephone switch- 
board, her back toward him, a head-re- 
ceiver over her glossy black hair, her 
hands busy, as—answering some call, 
perhaps of life or death—she “ plugged 
in” with skilful deftness. 

Into this office Bradford advanced, 
seeking information more precious to him 
than fine gold. He drew near the girl, 
minded to question her; but, seeing a 
woman seated at a desk near the front 
window—a sharp-faced, middle-aged wo- 
man all in white—he turned to her. The 
woman, the day-superintendent of St. 
Philip’s, raised her head and looked at 
him inquiringly. 

“ Well?” asked she. 

Bradford approached the desk. A sud- 
den and unusual embarrassment had 
come upon him, such as he never remem- 
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bered having felt before. The white-clad 
woman appraised him with a glance, see- 
ing a tall, somewhat gaunt young man 
with tired eyes, disordered hair, and care- 
less dress, who looked at her in silence 
for a moment, apparently unable to find 
any word to say. 

“ Well?” she repeated. 
do for you?” 

“ Good morning,” returned Bradford, 
swallowing hard. “I'd like to see Miss 
Alden—Miss Sylvia Alden—if your rules 
permit it at this hour.” 

“ Miss Alden?” queried the superinten- 
dent. “ One of our patients, you mean?” 

“ No—a nurse here.” 

The superintendent shook her head 
slowly, a little puzzled. 

“ Miss Alden?” asked she. 
know any nurse by that name.” 

“This is St. Philip’s Hospital, isn’t 
it?” Bradford inquired. : 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, then, you must have a Miss 
Alden here. She’s a newcomer—a pro- 
bationer, I believe.” 

Again the woman shook her head as 
she turned toward the telephone-girl. 

“ You don’t know any Miss Alden here, 
do you, Miss Welch?” she inquired. 

“ No,” answered the girl, without look- 
ing round. 

“ But,” insisted Bradford, very much 
at a loss, “I’m positive there must be 
some mistake. There certainly must be 
a Miss Alden—I’m definitely informed 
she’s here.” 

“You must have been misinformed,” 
the superintendent replied. “ Probably 
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you’ve got this hospital confused with 
some other.” 

“ No, no; it was St. Philip’s, on Hull 
Street.” 

The superintendent shrugged her old- 
maidish shoulders. 

“I’m sorry,” said she, “but if there 
isn’t any such nurse here, there isn’t. I 
know every one of our twenty-six nurses. 
I have to, of course. There’s no such 
name among them.” 

Dazed by this blow, feeling as if the 
very bottom of the world had dropped 
away beneath him, Bradford stood there 
for a moment, hat in hand, a picture of 
uncomprehending dismay. ‘Then, as he 
realized something of the futility of push- 
ing inquiry further, he turned away, and 
with a half-articulated word of thanks, 
took his leave. Defeated and almost 
stunned, he walked down the corridor to 
the exit, and issued once more upon the 
hot, sun-sweltering sidewalk. 

“Why did Dan lie to me?” he mut- 
tered. “Why did the rat lie? Why 
should he? Why?” 

And all at once, as if some one had 
spoken the answer, came the thought: 

“ That was a frame-up, too—a stall, 
to get some dope!” 

Swift anger leaped through his every 
nerve and artery. With a new, hard look 
on his vigil-wearied face, he strode down 
the hill toward the ancient church, turned 
sharply to the right, into the fetid swarm 
and stench of Salem Street; and, passing 
through North Bennett at a sharp pace, 
swung back toward the Haven, with ven- 
geance in his soul. 


(To be continued in the May number of MuNnsEY’s MAGAZINE) 





FREEDOM 


I CAN go on my way without your aid, 
And lift a fearless face up to the sky, 
Singing a song of thanks that I am I 

To the kind gods who made me unafraid. 


Sometimes the lonely journey has seemed long, 

And I have thought and feared I needed you; 

But you have taught me what I knew was true— 
That only solitude could make me strong! 


Cecilia Loftus 
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UD GRALEY stood before a dingy 
mirror, scowling ferociously at his 
reflection, and struggling with 

vaseline and brush to tame a tuft of wild 
hair that stood up straight from the crown 
of his otherwise greasily sleek head. Bud 
was nineteen years old and a glass-worker 
—a gathering-boy in a lamp-chimney fac- 
tory in a little town in the natural-gas 
belt of the middle West. He lived with 
his widowed mother in a three-rocm tene- 
ment cottage on Hunky Hill. He earned 
an average of thirty dollars a week. It 
was Saturday night, and half of his 
week’s pay, tucked in his pocket, ached 
for action. 

Mrs. Graley sat slumped low in a quer- 
ulously noisy, loose-jointed old rocking- 
chair, mechanically fingering three five- 
dollar bills—the other half of Bud’s 
pay-check—and keeping a weak, tear- 
dimmed eye on her son. 

Hope and sorrow were practically iden- 
tical emotions to her. They were as close- 
ly associated in her consciousness as fire 
and heat, so certainly and swiftly, in her 
experience, had the one ever followed the 
other. Hope, to her, amounted to a wish 
for something she never could have; un- 
fulfilled longing was productive of emo- 


tional sores; and her every single desire 
had died ungratified for so many years 
that hope had become merely a painful 
habit. 

She was hoping for a certain thing as 
she watched her son. The hope woke 
pangs of the disappointment which expe- 
rience had taught her must follow, so she 
wept weak tears and spoke timidly of the 
thing she wished for. 

“ Buddy!” 

“ Veh?” 

“ Couldn’t you make out to git down 
to the savin’s-bank of a Monday, mebbe, 
an’—an’ lay by five-dollars, just for a 
starter, Buddy?” 

“ Aw, maw! 
yuh? I’m makin’ a livin’, ain’t I? 
yuh always beefin’ about?” 

“T could make out to leave you have 
two dollars ’n’ a half out o’ this house- 
keepin’ money, Buddy, if you’d put two 
’n’ a half o’—” 

“Yes, an’ have nothin’ fit for me to eat 
when I come home from work—I know! 
Now listen—I been kiddin’ you along 
about this money thing long enough; now 
I’m goin’ to give it to you straight, once 
an’ for all. I’m sick o’ hearin’ this growl 
o’ yours all the time. It makes me tired! 


Can that old stuff, will 
What 
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As long’s I’m only makin’ thirty bucks a 
week down here, I ain’t goin’ to stick 
none of it in no bank. Now get that! 
Ill get to be a gaffer in a year or two, 
an’ then I'll be makin’ somethin’ more 
like regular money. Then I can put away 
part of my pay; but not now. What’s 
wrong with you, anyhow? Anybody’d 
think we was starvin’ to death the way 
you go on!” 

“T was only thinkin’ about what we’d 
do if somethin’ should happen, Buddy; 
that’s all.” 

“ Well, what’s goin’ to happen? You're 
crazy! I got accident insurance an’ life 
insurance an’ all, ain’t I? If I get hurt 
at the factory, or croak, or anything, you 
ain’t got nothin’ to fret about. What’s 
eatin’ you?” 

“I’m just kind o’ scared like, Buddy. 
I feel like’s if I was away in foreign parts, 
somehow. It—it don’t rightly feel like 
America to me, with all these foreigners 
around everywhere, an’—-an’ never so 
much as a patch o’ ground, hardly, to 
raise a little batch o’—” 


“Aw! You gimme a pain! You an’ 
your patch o’ ground! Want me to be 
a farmer or somethin’? Huh! To hear 


you talk, anybody’d think this was some 
country when you was a girl. Some 
country is right! I’m gettin’ more money 
every week now than dad ever saw. The 
trouble with you is, you never knew what 
real money was like till I grew up an’ got 
started, an’ now you can’t scarcely be- 
lieve it’s so. Why, maw, you an’ dad 
never had a nickel to your name till you 
moved up here where the factories is, an’ 
all these foreigners that you're all the 
time beefin’ about!” 

“ We had it so hard when we first come 
up here, Buddy. We was so poor an’ all, 
an’ we felt so strange, with no real neigh- 
bors that could rightly talk United States 
to visit with.” 

“ You’d ’a’ had money after you moved 
up here if dad hadn’t spent everything he 
got tryin’ to make that fool machine work, 
an’ gettin’ patents on it an’ all. I’ve 
heard you tell how things was with you 
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when you was on that fool farm. You 
didn’t have nothin’, then, an’ no chance 
to get anything. Half the time you 
couldn’t get no money for what you 
raised, an’ there wasn’t any kind of a job 
to be had. I’ve heard you say that there 
was near a year there once when you 
didn’t even so much as see a penny; you 
didn’t have a red cent to your names! I 
suppose that felt like America to you, 
huh?” 
II 


Op Mrs. Graley looked at her son, and 
through him and beyond, across a span 
of years and a goodly measure of miles. 
She saw herself, a girl of seventeen, alight 
from the west-bound train at the end of 
her long railroad trip from her native 
New England village. She saw her lithe, 
weather - browned young lover striding 
eagerly forward to greet her. She saw the 
rude, raw little town — no more than a 
station, two or three primitive stores, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and a half-score of 
small dwellings. 

She saw the queer old Methodist min- 
ister who united her with the sweetheart 
of her childhood, who had gone before her 
into the crude land of what was then the 
West, to claim and prove a home for them. 
She saw herself clambering up to the high 
seat of the wagon beside her husband. 
The descending sun was at its most inti- 
mate and friendly angle. Through the 
sleepy earth-haze of the late summer 
afternoon it shone cozy and close with the 
deep orange-red glow of a lamp in the 
long-used living-room of a happy home. 
In the eastern sky the timid moon grew 
bold as the sun’s dominant reign waned; 
grew bold, and with the magic of its half- 
concealing brilliance changed the sweating 
day-world of struggle and growth and 
commonplace reality into a dim fairy-land 
of wondrous peace enwrapped in a silver 
mist. 

And thus they rode home together. The 
horse’s hoofs pounded out a muffled, lull-* 
ing march in the velvetlike dust of the 
road. From the bordering fields flowed 
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the drowsy, homelike odors of elderberry 
and dog-fennel and ragweed; of wheat 
stubble and ripening corn; of clover and 
timothy. 

Their home rested directly on this 
lusty, stanch young land that was its 
foundation. It was a never-empty larder, 


a bower for lovers, a playground for chil- 


dren, a donor of all the primitive elements 
of human health and happiness. 

High in the bewildering mazes of the 
intricate industrial superstructure reared 
on the strength of that foundation, men 
and women starved and toiled and lived 
and died, climbing, ever climbing, in 
mad, blind search for the simple, mighty 
power that dwelt in the base so far be- 
neath. That base was the strong, clean 
body of America, and the thrilling peace 
in the hearts of the twain who rode to- 
gether in the moonlit night was the very 
soul of her. 


III 


Mrs. Graey recalled herself to the 
present, and gently answered her son’s 
taunt. - 

“We wasn’t what you’d rightly call 
pore in them days, Buddy. There was 
times we didn’t have no money to speak 
of, but we had everything else. Pore 
folks is them that ain’t got food nor shel- 
ter, nor wood for the fire. We always 
had them things till — till we come up 
here.” 

“ Yes, an’ you’ve always had ’em since 
I started to work, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, Buddy. You been a good son 
to me; but—” 

“ But what?” 

“Tf you could just make out to lay a 
little mite by, Buddy, so’s—” 

“ Say, listen—I been workin’ like a dog 
down here ever since dad died, ain’t I? 
I been payin’ my way an’ yours, too, ever 
since I was nothin’ but a kid, an’ I guess 
I got somethin’ comin’ out of it, ain’t I? 
I got to have a little fun, ain’t I? An’ I 
got to spend a little money to get it, ain’t 
I? Think I want to get old, or get mar- 
ried, without ever havin’ any fun at all?” 
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“ I—I know, Buddy. It’s graveled me 
somethin’ terrible to see you have to do 
like you’ve done. Your paw an’ me, we 
planned a lot for you, Buddy. It was all 
along o’ you he come up here to work 
for wages, so’s he could get money to try 
an’ get his patent workin’. He reckoned 
if he could only get that workin’ right we 
could make out to send you to college, 
Buddy.” 

“* Aw, college! What would I want to 
go to college for? You’re crazy! Why, 
listen, maw—there’s a bunch o’ them col- 
lege guys workin’ in the office down to 
the factory that ain’t gettin’ as much as 
I am. I ain’t kickin’ ’cause I’ve had to 
work, maw. I’m glad I got started early; 
but it makes me sore when you keep on 
thinkin’ we’re hard up, just ’cause I ain’t 
got some money stuck away in some bank 
some place. I’m makin’ good money, 
maw. You don’t need to scrimp. We 
can afford good things to eat an’ wear an’ 
all, an’ I can afford to have a little fun 
once in a while, too. I guess I stuck close 
enough home when I was just a finishin’- 
boy, an’ only gettin’ four bucks a week, 
didn’t I? I give you all I got then, 
didn’t I? Why, I only took out a nickel 
a week to spend, them days! What you 
beefin’ about?” 

“T know, Buddy. You been a good 
boy. I guess I must be gettin’ kind o’ 
old an’ cranky like. I feel so kind o’ un- 
safe, somehow, the way we live here. It 
don’t rightly seem real to me—the money, 
an’ the factory, an’ all these foreigners 
round about us, an’ never so much as a 
patch o’ ground to—” 

“ Aw, maw! You want to quit feelin’ 
that way. Cut out the worryin’ an’ all, 
see? An’ don’t you go an’ set up for me 
to-night. I got to go to a union meetin’ 
first, an’ then I’m goin’ up to the dance 
after. You turn in early an’ get your 
sleep.” 

“ All right, Buddy. Don’t—don’t take 


no whisky to-night, will you? ’Cause 
you know—” 
“ Aw, maw! Ain’t I told you time an’ 


again I don’t take nothin’ no more but 
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just beer? Just beer ain’t goin’ to hurt 
nobody. You turn in an’ get your sleep; 
now won’t you?” 

“ All right, Buddy.” 


IV 


THe glass-workers went on strike in 
February. The strikers claimed that some 
of their number had been discharged for 
their known activity in union affairs. They 
demanded the reinstatement of the men, 
and the company refused to take them 
back. 

To Bud Graley the strike was a thrill- 
ing adventure. It was to him what war 
is to an imaginative boy who thinks of 
conflict in terms of blaring bands, spec- 
tacular heroism, cheering throngs, and 
the melodramatic pomp of story-book vic- 
tory. The basic emotions it roused in 
him were essentially identical with those 
that burn in the breast of the average boy 
of nineteen, enlisting to fight for his coun- 
try. He felt the fine thrill of self-sacri- 
fice, the joy of proved loyalty to his iel- 
lows, a pleasant iota of the true martyr’s 
zest for punishment. More than all, he 
felt the fierce, intoxicating passion of fury 
that breeds only in a crowd witi a com- 
mon ideal. 

For two weeks he was drunk with the 
exaltation of combat. He tought and 
cheered and jeered, nightly feeding the 
passion that was in him with the per- 
fervid oratory of the strike leaders. Then 
his mother died. 

The end was near when Bud reached 
her after a long session of riotous picket- 
duty. 

“ Seems like I—I jes’ can’t—can’t bear 
to leave you like this, Buddy,” she whis- 
pered faintly as he knelt by her bed. 
“ You don’t seem—safe to me—somehow. 
Buddy!” 

“Yes, maw.” 

“Tf—if you just knowed—the—the 
man you’re workin’ for, mebbe I wouldn’t 
feel the way I do. If you could jes’ make 
out to—to see him an’ speak to him— 
Buddy!” 

“ Yes, maw.” 
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“You been—a—good boy. If your 
paw’d lived so’s—so’s we could ’a’ made 
out to—to git you through college—”’ 

“Aw, maw! Don’t feel that way, 
please! I’m all right, maw. I’m makin’ 
a good livin’. I got my trade all right. 
This strike ain’t goin’ to last much—” 

“ Buddy!” 

“ Yes, maw.” 

“I wisht—when I’m gone—you could 
—git back, Buddy. Oh, I jest wisht you 
could git back!” 

“ Back where, maw?” 

“ Back home, Buddy. Seems like we 
got — got caught in — in foreign parts, 
Buddy. A—a little—patch o’—o’ ground, 
Buddy. If you could jes’—even—batch 
o’ garden stuff, so’s—”’ 

V 

AFTER his mother’s death the strike 
was an ugly thing to poor Bud. All the 
exaltation of the thing was gone. He felt 
vaguely that the strike had killed her, and 
the feeling made him dangerous where be- 
fore he had been but boisterously threat- 
ening. The company and the men it im- 
ported to take the places of the strikers 
had been his opponents in a thrilling war; 
they became, instead, the murderers of 
his mother. The glow of romance had 
faded from the scene, and he saw it all 
through the murk of hate, indescribably 
ugly and horrible and poisonous with 
menace. 

He began drinking heavily, and the 
liquor inflamed the sullen, unreasoning 
hate that was in him. He let the rent on 
the cottage where he had lived lapse, and 
slept in the back rooms of saloons, or on 
one of the benches at strike headquarters. 
He grew frowzy and unclean; bleary of 
eye and puffed of face. 

Others joined him in his degradation. 
The strikers were beaten. The factory 
was running nearly full time. One by 
one the men who had struck were disap- 
pearing, going secretly to other factories 
in other towns for work. And from them 
came back the tale of the secret black list. 
The men who had struck were blacklisted 




















the country over. That was the whis- 
pered story. There was no work for any 
of them. They were men without a trade 
—outcasts. . 

The story of the workings of the black 
list grew marvelously in the telling. The 
companies had a secret service that out- 
did any achievement of the Kaiser’s bu- 
reau of military intelligence. They main- 
tained a detective department that kept 
track of every man, wherever he went, 
and would never permit any one of them 
to get work again. 

The men believed this story in its every 
impossible detail. They were denied the 
practise of the craft they had learned. 
They were sentenced for life to unskilled 
day-labor or starvation. They believed 
that, and went mad. Bud Graley be- 
lieved it, and, while under the madness of 
the belief, he met a strike-breaker on the 
street. 

Friends hurried him away before the 
police arrived. Later they came hurrying 
to him, to whisper that the man he had 
beaten was dying. Bud might be iden- 
tified. It would be better for him to get 
out of town for a while. 

Bud went in the eery hour before dawn 
—went, stupid with liquor, on the bump- 
ers of a freight. He dropped off at a 
town some thirty miles distant. He 
learned there from an afternoon news- 
paper that the man he had attacked 
would recover, and that the assailant was 
unknown. He thought of returning, but 
rejected the thought with a shrug of 
disgust. 

He wanted a drink. He begged a dime 
from a man on the street, bought two 
beers, and went forth to beg again. Late 
that night, reeling drunk, he dragged him- 
self into an empty box car and sprawled 
out on the littered floor. The car jolted, 
and moved. Bud had no idea where it 
was taking him. He did not care. He 
was a hobo. 

For two months he drifted from town 
to town, and from State to State. He 
stole occasionally — milk, chickens, or 
eggs, or pastry or meat from an unguard- 
10 
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ed ice-box. He begged a great deal, and 
worked dispiritedly at a few odd jobs. 

From time to time he met traveling 
glass-workers, and he learned from them 
that the report of the black list had been 
largely legend. He meant to go East and 
get work at his trade in one of the glass- 
factories in Pennsylvania—some time. 
There was no hurry. He would go— 
some time. He had occasional intuitive 
flashes of disturbing prophecy which 
warned him that “ some time ” would be 
never; but a few drinks washed from his 
consciousness the wounding sense of fear 
that came from these rare peeps at the 
truth of the future. 

He fell in with a gang of yeggs who 
took a liking to him. They were on their 
way to rob the post-office in a certain lit- 
tle town, and they invited Bud to join 
them. He declined, but he considered the 
matter for some time before refusing. 
After he had parted with them, he regret- 
ted the refusal. 

Then he met a brakeman with a grouch. 
It was on a small branch line down in 
southern Indiana. It was night. A ragged 
roof of low-lying clouds let through a faint 
glimmer of moonlight. Bud sat on the 
chicken-run on the top of a swaying box 
car, half dozing. He marked the brake- 
man coming toward him by the bobbing 
lantern the man carried, and rose to meet 
him. The brakeman stopped, and held 
the lantern up to Bud’s face. 

Bud grinned. 

“Got my Pullman berth fixed up for 
me, porter? If it’s ready, I think I’ll go 
to bed.” 

Bud expected a sally in kind in return 
for this bit of wit; but the brakeman had 
a grouch. 

“Oh, you’re a comedian, are you? 
Well, your line o’ talk don’t buy you any 
mileage on this hearse. What are you 
ridin’ on?” 

Bud knotted his right fist and thrust it 
under the brakeman’s nose. 

“ This is my ticket. You want it?” 

The brakeman swore, ducked under 
Bud’s extended right arm, and struck at 
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him. They clinched and wrestled on the 
swaying roof. Bud’s foot caught in the 
raise of the chicken-run. He fell flat and 
felt himself pitching over the side of the 
car. He screamed and went over. 

He was conscious of a sharp, numbing 
pain—and then of nothing at all. 


VI 


THREE weeks later Bud awoke to cog- 
nizance of his surroundings. He was in 
bed in a little farmhouse, attended by a 
wistful, stringy, gray-bearded old widower 
and his daughter. The old man had 
found Bud by the railway that bordered 
his farm, and had carried him home. He 
told Bud of it volubly. 

“ Never did see a critter so busted up 
as you was, son. Never ‘lowed you was 
ever goin’ to come to, but I says to Ellen, 
I says, says I: ‘ While there’s life there’s 
hope,’ I says, an’ I left her here to mind 
you while I lit out for Doc Burch over to 
Hagersville.” 

The daughter took up the tale excited- 
ly. She was a gawky, overgrown girl of 
eighteen, and the care of Bud had been 
the great adventure of her life. 

“]T was scared you was goin’ to die 
while paw was gone. I kep’ puttin’ water 
on your face an’ hands, but law, I 
couldn’t tell sometimes but what you was 
dead already!” 

“T got back with the doc,” the farmer 
went on. “He set both your legs an’ 
fixed up your ribs, an’ he says to me, he 
says, says he: ‘ Crandell,’ he says, ‘ this 
boy’s in mighty bad shape, an’ if any- 
thing pulls him through, nursin’s goin’ to 
do it.’” 

“Tt was ‘cause you was took with the 
fever you needed so much nursin’,” the 
girl put in. “ You don’t recollect nothin’ 
about how you talked an’ went on, do 
you?” 

The old man was speaking before Bud 
could answer. 

“ An’ I says to the doc, says I: ‘ Doc,’ 
1 says, ‘ when I put my hand to the plow, 
I got Scripture to tell me not to turn 
back,’ I says. ‘If it’s nursin’ that’s 
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needed, me an’ Ellen ’ll do our durndest,’ 
I says.” 

“We took turns settin’ up with you,” 
the girl explained. “ First paw, he’d set 
up, an’ then I’d set up. One of us had 
to be right alongside you all the time. 
We didn’t think you’d ever get well.” 

“Oh, we’re goin’ to have you out spry 
as ever "fore long now,” the old man en- 
couraged him. “ The doc, he says you’re 
mendin’ fast. He says you’re goin’ to be 
weak for a spell, on account o’ the fever, 
mostly; but shucks, I’d gamble you’d be 
up an’ around in no time!” 


The fever had done Bud a service. It 
had left him weak and thin, to be sure, 
but it had cleared him of the deadening 
haze of grief and hate and dissipation. It 
had left him cleansed and sane. 

He was grateful to the old man and the 
girl who had saved his life. They had 
amused him. He regarded them as two 
ludicrous rubes, and laughed openly at 
their manners and speech and outlook on 
life; but his gratitude was sincere, and he 
meant to pay them for their troubl- as 
best he might. 

“How much has it cost you for the 
doctor an’ all?” he asked Crandell. 

“ Well, son, it’s come to quite a bit; 
but we ain’t begrudgin’ it to you—not a 
mite. When a fellow man’s overtook like 
you was—” 

“Bout hew much?” 

“T reckon it might mount up to nigh 
on sixty dollars, with the doctor an’ the 
medicines an’ all.” 

“ Sixty dollars! That’s a pipe. Why, 
say, listen—I make that in two weeks at 
my trade. As soon as I get back to work 
again I can live cheap for a month, an’ 
pay that easy. I make thirty dollars a 
week at my trade.” 

“Ts that a fact? That’s a pile o’ mon- 
ey. There’s been many a year I ain’t 
cleared that much in cash off the place.” 

“ Aw, you can’t make no money farm- 
in’, anyhow!” 

“ Well, it’s hard to git hands nowadays. 
All the young fellows around here is goin’ 














away up to Evansville an’ Terry Hut, an’ 
even up to Chicago. An’ I can’t git 
around like I used to could.” 

“ Aw, what’s the use? You can’t make 
no money farmin’, anyhow.” 

“T’ve tried to git paw to move up to 
Evansville,” Ellen said eagerly. “ Don’t 
you think he’d ought to?” 

“ What would he do up at Evansville?” 

“ There’s lots o’ factories an’ things up 
there. I bet paw could get somethin’ to 
do that ’d be better than just farmin’!” 

“You're crazy! He’d look fine in a 
factory, wouldn’t he?” 

“T bet he could get somethin’; an’ I 
could earn some money up there, too.” 

“You? That’s rich! What d’you think 
you’d do?” 

“T bet I could do somethin’, all right. 
Jenny Leach, that used to go to school 
with me, she went up to Evansville, an’ 
she got six dollars a week just for waitin’ 
on table in a hotel. Besides, lots o’ them 
people she waited on give her money ex- 
tra, so’s she made nine or ten dollars 
every week. I bet I could—” 

“Yes, you’d do fine, wouldn't you? 
Say, listen —- they’d guy the life out o’ 
you before you ever got started. They’d 
spot you for a rube right off, and they 
wouldn’t do a thing to you. Oh, no!” 

“ Well, I bet I could do somethin’, all 
right; an’ I’m goin’ some time, too— 
you'll see!” 

“T reckon I couldn’t git used to livin’ 
off the farm,” the old man sighed. “I 
tell you, Bud, if you could make out to 
be satisfied around here, I was thinkin’— 
if you’d help out around for a while, an’ 
learn, I—I might deed you a half-interest 
in the place, an’ you could pay it off 
as——” 

“What? Me? Me be a farnier? 
You're crazy! What d’you think I am?” 
Vil 

Bup GRALEY was nearly well when 
Jenny Leach came home for a short visit 
to her parents, who lived on the farm 


adjoining the Crandell place. She was 
overpainted and overdressed. 


She was 
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blatantly vulgar. She was drenched with 
cheap perfume, and there was an evil sug- 
gestion in her face. 

Bud recognized her for what she was, 
and made no effort to hide his aversion; 
but to the ill-clad, awkward, life-hungry 
Ellen Crandell she was a fairy-story come 
true. Jenny enjoyed her former school- 
mate’s admiring worship, and the two 
were constantly together. Old man Cran- 
dell was busy on the farm from daylight 
till dark. When Bud was not helping at 
some light task that his convalescence per- 
mitted him to perform, he went fishing. 

He came in to dinner one day, after a 
morning spent along the creek, and found 
Crandell seated in the dining-room with 
his head bowed in his hands, rocking in 
agony to the accompaniment of dry sobs. 

“ Ellen’s gone!” Crandell explained. 
“ T just read the note she left.” 

““ Gone?” 

“ With that Leach girl.” 

Bud felt something go wrong inside of 
him. He grew weak, and his knees shook. 
He was dazed by the emotion that hurt 
him. 

Suddenly he realized what the feeling 
was. It was a sense of loss —loss of a 
thing the existence of which he had 
scarcely realized till it was gone. And 
swiftly following came anger—anger and 
a surging impulse to protect, which filled 
him with a sense of power. 

“Gone with that Leach girl? When?” 

“This mornin’, while I was out to 
work. I just come in an’ found the note 
on the table here. They’re takin’ the 
one-o’clock train from Hagersville.” 

“One o'clock? We got time to make 
it. Get your team hitched up!” 

“ No, I ain’t goin’ to hinder her. Meb- 
be she’ll do well. She ain’t been happy 
here o’ late, an’—” 

“ Do well! You poor old boob, don’t 
you know what that Leach girl is? Ain’t 
you got eyes?” 

“ You—you mean—she—”’ 

“ Sure thing! A blind man could tell 
what kind of a woman she is. An’ poor 
Ellen, she ain’t got sense enough to— 
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oh, for the love o’ Mike, get that team 
hitched, an’ gimme some money! Quick! 
If I don’t catch ’em at Hagersville, I’m 
goin’ after ’em on the next train!” 






“Tl handle this thing alone,” Bud 
snapped as he climbed into the buck- 
poard. “ You stay here, an’ don’t worry. 
I'll Sring her back, an’ I'll bring her baci: 
safe, see?” 

He lashed the horses, shaved the gate- 
post with the hub as the team dashed out 
of the yard, and swung the frightened 
animals savagely around on the road to 
town. 

“Go to it, you sway-backed old goats!” 
he yelled, standing up and plying the 
whip over the galloping horses. “ You'll 
get there, darn you, or you'll die on the 
road! Giddap there!” 

He felt a tremulous lump in his throat 
and was aware of hot tears on his cheeks. 

“ Why, the poor kid!” he cried aloud. 
“ Why, the poor, darn fool kid!” 

The train was drawing up to the sta- 
tion when Bud leaped from the buckboard 
and dashed around to the platform. Ellen 
saw him, and with a little cry of fright 
shrank close to her gaudy companion. 

“ Don’t you be scared of him,” Jenny 
sneered. “ He can’t do anything to you. 
I'll take care of you!” 

Bud strode close and held out his arms. 

“ Aw, kid!” he said brokenly. “ You 
poor kid, you! You come here to me!” 

She ran into his arms, crying and trem- 
bling. He half carried her to the buck- 
board, not turning to give ear to the 
Leach girl’s shrill recriminations. Hold- 
ing Ellen tight in his embrace, he drove 
out of town and drew up alongside the 
road in a small grove. He held her close 
and kissed her and stroked her hair. __ 

“ T—JI think a lot o’ you!” he gulp: d. 

“ You—-you never said nothin’,”. 
girl sobbed. “You acted like as“? y | 
just hated me. I just wanted to go ‘wa; 
some place when you acted like that, 
an’ so I—” 

“ Aw, kid! 
mean to act like that. 


I didn’t 


” 


I’m awful sorry. 
I—I |-l-love you 
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“Seside her husband. 
the timid moon grew bold as the sun’s 








“ Aw, Bud!” 
“ Honest I do, kid—on the level. 
I couldn’t stand it without you!” 

“ Aw, Bud!” 

“Honest! Will you—will you—you 
know—you know what I mean!” 

“ What, Bud?”- 

“ Aw, you know! 
marry me?” 

“ Aw, Bud! I want to—awful!” 

“Do you? Honest, kid? Say, listen— 
we—I got some money your paw gimme. 
We could drive back to town now, an’— 
an’ get it done. Will you?” 

“Do you want me to, Bud? Honest?” 

“ I—I couldn’t stand it without you no 
longer, kid. Listen—we’ll go back now 
an’—an’ get it done, see? Then I'll help 
your father out for a while, an’ he’ll—he 
said he’d gimme a half - interest in the 
place if—” 

“Aw, Bud! You couldn’t stand it 
livin’ on a farm, could you? You said 
you could make thirty dollars a week 
workin’ at—” 

“TI know, kid, but I never got nothin’ 
out of it. It just made a bum out o’ me, 
that’s all. Out here we got plenty to eat 
all the time, an’ a home—a place of our 
own. Nobody’s goin’ to come along an’ 
tell us where to get off at, an’ we never 
need to go hungry out here, kid. Would 
you rather I went back to work at my 
trade, an’—” 

“Aw, no, Bud! I'd rather stay out 
here if—if you’re with me.” 

“Would you, kid? Honest? Say, lis- 
ten—let’s go back an’—an’ get it done, 
will you?” 


I— 


Will you—will you 


She clambered up to the wagon-seat 
In the eastern sky 


dominant reign waned; and thus they 
rode home together. 

Their home rested directly on this 
stanch young land that was its founda- 
tion. Its base was the strong, clean body 
of America, and the thrilling peace in the 
hearts of the twain who rode together in 
the moonlit night was the very sou! of her. 


















‘ N 7 HATEVER the Swell Dresser and 
Slim McClearn were looking for 
in the vicinity of Compton Center, 
they didn’t get it. Something else they 
missed, too—the last train for New York. 
Consequently they drifted into the office of 
the Mansion House that November after- 
noon, and the Swell Dresser began to haze 
the young clerk, who had just come on duty. 
It was Saturday. The traveling salesmen 
had homeward plodded their weary ways and 
left the world to Ernest Gledhill, the hotel 
clerk, and to Grampy Willis, professional 
veteran, who sat at the window, pounded his 
cane on the floor at the passing of every 
person outside, and reported laconically as 
follows: 

“ There goes John Perkins!” 

“There goes Mabel Anderson!” 

“There goes the barber!” 

The only thing deader than a theater after 
the show is a junction hotel on Saturday aud 
Sunday, in a no-license district. 

Once in a while, this November afternoon, 
shrill voices seeped into the office from the 
door marked “dining-room.” It was the 


cock and the regular waitress wrangling over 
the styles in a cloak-and-suit catalogue. At 
intervals Grampy Willis chanted, with a 
thump of his cane: 

“There goes—” 
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On the walls hung a lithograph of a 
blooded dray-horse having his nose patted 
by a young lady in a red coat such as 
young ladies never wore in Compton; a 
common victualer’s license; a deer’s head, 
into which some careless taxidermist had 
inserted leopard’s eyes; and a picture of the 
Cunard liner Campania, dating back to the 
time when that steamship was considered 
so fast as to be immoral. 

These decorations fanned slightly outward 
from the wall when a bald derelict, who 
looked like a cross between a lyceum lecturer 
afd a bootblack, came in, threw another 
stick into the chunk-stove, and kicked the 
door shut with a sheet-iron clang. 

Grampy Willis pounded twice with his 
cane and announced: 

“Two men I never seen before! 
coming in!” 

The clerk stood up, seized a pen from the 
potato pen-wiper, and strove to please. One 
c'ance at the strangers informed young Mr. 

‘edhill that it was an exotic moment in 

ansion House history. 

I. wa not that the regular clientele of 
the Mansion House was shabby. On the 
contrary, most of the traveling men dressed 
well on business principles. But these two 
men were different. They radiated style for 
style’s sake. 


They’re 
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Especially was this true of the shorter, 
stouter one. His derby hat, tilted just 
slightly, seemed right off the shelf—and was. 
His shoes looked like a brand never adver- 
tised with the picture of the manufacturer. 
His suit showed that the owner had never 
even sat down in it rashly. Shirt and tie 
looked as if, after a long search for each 
other, they had finally become soul-mates. 

But, after all, it was the way this young 
man wore his clothes. The slender fellow 
was dressed with care, too. It was the old 
difference between the conscious artist and 
the aspiring workman. 

And they were clean! They were clean 
with a professionally barbered, manicured, 
just-left-the-wash-room snappiness. 

They entered the room and looked around 
them with a tolerant grin apiece. Thev the 
shorter one, approaching: the desk, said in a 
disconcertingly bantering tone: 

“ Well, Hiram, how’s every little thing?” 

The young man behind the desk blushed 
to the lobes of his ears. 

“M-my name isn’t H-Hiram,” he stam- 
mered awkwardly. “My name is Ernest. 
This is our quiet day. We do a very good 
business the first five days of the week. Will 
you be here to-night ?” 

“We have done nothing to deserve it, but 
we will,” was the reply. “We want a big 
room with two beds.” % 

“TI can give you No. 7. That’s the best 
room in the house; and it won’t cost you a 
cent more than the regular rate, being the 
end of the week,” said the clerk amiably. 
“Will you register?” 

“T can’t write with that kind of a pen. 
Just let me take that gold fountain pen,” 
said the sartorial triumph, reaching over and 
taking a beautifully filigreed pen from the 
vest-pocket of the youth behind the desk. 

Ernest Gledhill looked at the gorgeous 
thing and gasped. Then he laughed anx- 
iously. 

“T—I never had one like that,” he said. 
“ That’s some sleight of hand, mister! You 
—you must have put it in my pocket.” 

“Ernie, Ernie, you amaze me,” went on 
the other man. “And me in this room less 
than five minutes! Dig into that lower left- 
hand vest-pocket, Ernie, and give me that 
ticket to New York. I may need it.” 

The clerk fumbled in the pocket and 
brought up the ticket. 

“ By jingoes, that’s the limit!” he said. 
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“Aw, you must have put it there! You 
know I wouldn’t take it. But I didn’t feel 
you do it.” 

The other man had opened the fountain 
pen and was writing: 


W. A. So=mms ) 


L. E. Furtonc j New York City. 


He wrote the names with a backhand slant, 
his penmanship being obviously labored. 

“Your name is Furlong, Slim,” he an- 
nounced to his companion. “ This proves it, 
Slim.” 

The companion assented 
added: 

“Can that Herrmann stuff, Sam! Those 
tricks have been dead for twenty years, even 
with the hicks.” 

“They made a hit with Ernie,” said the 
penman, with a snicker. “And I bet the 
aged prophet falls for them, too. Excuse 
me, little father,” he went on, going over to 
Grampy Willis, “but, ha, ha! you should 
get a cash register. This is very careless, 
Hezekiah!” 

He deftly produced a dollar-bill from 
Grampy’s luxuriant whiskers. 

Grampy gave one look at the dollar-bill, 
and then threw himself upon it with a 
promptitude and vigor that carried him 
under the goal-posts with it. 

“It’s mine! You saw him take it, Ernie!” 
shrilled the old man. 

The next moment the door slammed be- 
hind him, and they heard the cane pounding 
along the tar sidewalk outside. 

“ He fell for it, Slim,” laughed the visitor, 
rubbing the side of his neck with long, deli- 
cately tapering fingers. 

“Laugh a dollar’s worth!” sneered his 
companion. “ You act like we was plastered 
all over with those case notes.” 

“Oh, cheer up, Slim! Things are coming 
our way pretty soon. I wasn’t strong on 
leaving the Big Town, you know, anyway. 
I’ve always said that they don’t grow any 
softer outside the Greater City. Ernie, 
bring hither your wine-list!” 

The clerk grinned sheepishly, looking from 
one to the other of these magnificent stran- 
gers, and replied: 

“T’m sorry, this is a dry town. The only 
thing we've got is soft drinks—lemon, sars’- 
p’rilla, ginger beer, and birch beer.” 

“ Ernie,” went on the spokesman, “I can 
see by your eye that you are the bosom 


sullenly and 




















friend of the druggist. Don’t deny it! You 
and the village pharmacist are just like 
father and son. Now you send over to that 
little old pill-mixer—” 

“T’d have to send quite a ways,” inter- 
rupted the clerk. “ He’s in the county jail. 
And it’s a shame, too!” he burst out, after 
a pause. “Not that I drink any liquor, 
because I never tasted a drop—no, sir; but 
there’s those in this town that do drink, and 
when the county went no-license it warn’t 
long before Mr. Griffin—that’s the druggist 
—was being run after by the whole lot of 
them. Of course, after he begun to let one 
have liquor, he had to let others. Then, the 
first thing he knew, five or six of them heard 
that old Deacon Smith had offered a reward 
for evidence of illegal selling, and they 
couldn’t get to the deacon quick enough to 
squeal; so Mr. Griffin was sent away. They 
didn’t gain much by it, because the deacon 
paid the reward in shares of a mining stock 
he got stuck with a few years ago. It’s 
enough to make any one sick, when folks ’ll 
do a thing like that! And that’s the kind 
of people there are round here. Not all, of 
course; but a whole lot of them. Honest, 
mister, you don’t know what a bunch of 
squealers they are. You couldn’t shoot a 
gray squirrel out of season without there 
being twenty people all beating it to the 
game-warden. I'd like to get out of here, 
,anyway. By jingoes, I will, some day! 
Ginger beer? Yes, sir. I'll get it right 
away.” 

“The boy isn’t so bad, Slim. 
of mean to kid him.” 

“Huh! You let him get wind of who we 
are, and he'll shoot around the corner to the 
nearest jay cop,” grumbled the other man. 

“No, I don’t think so, Slim. I like the 
kid’s looks. Ah, there, Ernie! Isn’t there 
a back room—a regular devil-may-care 
dungeon—where we can revel over this 
poison? Slim and I wouldn’t want to be 
seen drinking right out in public. The 
principal of the high school might look in at 
the window.” 

“Right in here,” responded Ernie Gled- 
hill. “ Here’s where the traveling men play 
pitch, nights. I tell you, this room has seen 
some great times!” 

“You have made a remark, Ernie. I can 
see it all. After they have written up their 
orders, they don’t care what happens. 
They plunge wildly. It is the life!” 


It’s kind 
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And it wasn’t till after Ernie, with a fast- 
beating heart, had closed the door of the 
back room upon the two strangers, and 
climbed back upon the high stool behind the 
desk, and written a large “ L”—meaning 
“ lodging ”—beside their names on the reg- 
ister, that it occurred to him that those last 
words were spoken ironically. When he came 
to that bitter conclusion he sighed. 

“IT suppose I am a rube;” he said to him- 
self half bitterly. ‘“ But I won’t always be, 
you bet your life! And I’m not a squealer, 
like most of these fellows round here.” 

A few minutes later the door of the back 
room opened. 

“ Ernie,” said the good-natured, bantering 
voice, “ get a couple of new decks of cards, 
will you? Slim and I would fain win each 
other’s money. At least, Slim would fain, 
and I’m going to win. Here’s a dollar—keep 
the canary-feed.” 

Ernie sent the bald janitor out for the 
cards, delivered them to the guests, and then 
went back to his stool. 

For the first time in his life he felt utterly 
bucolic, raw, unskilled, and unschooled. The 
young fellow had considered himself pretty 
well versed in the ways of the world. He 
had swapped persiflage, man-fashion, with 
all the drummers who stopped at the hotel; 
but the two well-dressed strangers had 
taken his self-confidence from him. 

They were of another world. The differ- 
ence lay, not in anything they said or did, 
but in their manner of doing and saying. 
They had brought with them a whiff of the 
big, real thing, and it dilated Ernie’s 
nostrils. 

He wished they would give him further 
orders; but all he could hear of them was 
an occasional laugh from the one who had 
done most of the talking, and a savage oath 
from the other—the slim one. 

At six o’clock the waitress opened the 
door of the dining-room and rang a big bell 
just as furiously as if a couple of hundred 
guests were taking siestas in their rooms. 
Ernie waited for some time, uncertain 
whether or not to remind the two men that 
supper was ready. Their voices had become 
louder. At quarter past six the clerk decided 
to knock on the door. 

Just as he rose, Ernie heard the voice of 
the slender man rip out: 

“You can’t put that over twice with me, 
Sam! Tll—” 
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There was a thud, followed quickly by a 
sound of breaking glass and a harrowing 
moan. Then all was quiet. 

The clerk rushed to the door, hesitated, 
and then knocked. 

“ Keep out!” yelled a voice. 

The order was quickly followed by a 
countermand, uttered just as fiercely: 

“No, come in!” 

Ernie opened the door with a shaking 
hand. The sight that greeted him turned him 
cold. 

The man called Sam was lying on his side, 
with his knees partly jack-knifed up, and his 
hands still raised, palms outward, in an at- 
titude of defense. From a freely flowing 
wound on his forehead, seemingly close to 
the temple, the blood was coursing down 
over one side of his face, and making a 
pool on the floor. Fragments of one of the 
ginger ale bottles, scattered helter-skelter, 
told plainly enough what had caused the 
wound. The other man was standing, half 
crouching, staring at his prostrate compan- 
ion, as if he could not realize what had 
happened. 

As Ernie entered, the slender fellow 
grasped him by the arm and whispered 
hoarsely : 

“ Boy, it was an—accident! You—better 
—get a doctor. He—fell—hard!” 

The first glance at the blood sent a spasm 
of terror up and down the clerk’s spine; but, 
to his own amazement, that feeling passed 
almost instantaneously. He suddenly felt a 
sense of authority. It was as if he had come 
into responsibility—and he reacted to it. 

“You get to the telephone—there, on the 
desk!” he was telling the slender man. “ Call 
Dr. Brown. You don’t need the number. 
Tell him it’s urgent. If he isn’t there, tell 
the operator to send the other doctor quick. 
I want to—take care of this stuff.” 

The moment the other man had left the 
room, Ernie gathered up the cards from the 
table and jammed them into his pocket. 
Then he ran to the cellarway, got a broom 
and a dust-pan, and began to sweep up the 
glass fragments. He found time to soak his 
handkerchief and a towel at the faucet, and 
to apply these to the wound as well as he 
could. 

“ He’s coming right over, the doctor is,” 
said a quavering voice at Ernie’s elbow, just 
as he straightened up with the dust-pan. 

“All right! You'd better go in to sup- 
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per,” suggested the clerk, with a meaning 
look. 

“T will,” was the response. “I hope—” 

The slender man’s voice trailed off into 
nothing as he shuffled out; but Ernie, fol- 
lowing him with his eyes, noted that he 
stopped for a moment in front of a road-map 
on the wall, and studied it intently. 

It seemed to the clerk a long time before 
Dr. Brown came. It was really only a couple 
of minutes, for the old doctor lived just 
across the street. He wore venerable whis- 
kers and had a mildly suspicious eye. He 
uncovered the wound, and then, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, looked up at Ernie and 
asked: 

“Who did that?” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders in 
response. Then, after a moment, he asked, 
with scant breath: 

“Is—is it bad, doc?” 

“Within a fraction of an inch of being 
bad for somebody,” was the reply. “ Here, 
Ernie, you'll have to help me get him up- 
stairs. No, darned if I'll carry him! I’m 
no porter, and I’m too old. Get somebody 
else.” 

A few minutes afterward the patient was 
stripped and in bed. Shortly afterward the 
doctor relieved the suspense by saying: 

“TI guess he’s coming to, Ernie.” 

And then the dapper young chap, whose 
clean-shaven face seemed blue from the dark 
beard that showed through its pallor, dizzily 
opened his eyes. He saw the doctor and 
began to smile. 

“TI reckon I’ve been away,” he said 
weakly. 

“I reckon you have,” 
Brown. 
man!” 

“A hot towel and some wich-hazel, Tony,” 
was the flippant reply. “Feels like I’ve had 
a shampoo, too!” 

“You'll do for a while,” went on the 
doctor. “I'll be in again to dress it 
about nine o’clock. I'll inform the proper 
authorities, too. Don’t get too gay now! 
You've lost a lot of biood.” 


II 


For several minutes after the doctor had 
gone, the hotel clerk sat quietly by the 
bedside. The wounded man had closed his 
eyes again. Then there was a peremptory 
knock on the door. 


mimicked Dr. 
“You had a close shave, young 








The man who entered was a short, thick- 
set fellow, wearing a broad-brimmed hat. 
From the breast of his coat a large nickel 
badge shot a reflection of light, like an auto- 
mobile head-lamp. 

“Ts that Aim, Ernie?” he asked in a sup- 
pressed voice—that is, suppressed for the 
speaker. 

The clerk nodded. The patient opened his 
eyes. 

“Who hit you?” demanded Henry Hig- 
gins, Compton’s only policeman. 

“ This?” was the faint response from the 
bed. “Oh, I fell. Why?” 

“Fell? Like thunder you fell!” shouted 
Henry. “The doc says you couldn’t have 
fell. He says it’s a "brasion caused by a 
missile, with intent to kill. And purty near 
did it, too. Point is, did you recognize your 
salient?” 

“ My dear friend,” said the patient easily, 
“TI slipped and fell. Call it a banana-peel. 
Call it brain-fag. Call it—” 

The door swung open, and the slender man 
entered. He stood silent for a moment. 
Ernie’s eyes flitted from one face to the 
other, and he could hear the pumping of 
his heart as he saw the wounded man sud- 
denly recognize his companion. Then he 
heard the casual voice from the bed say: 

“ Hello, Louis! Had supper? Nasty fall 
I got, wasn’t it? Don’t see how I could have 
done it. You might bring me up some coffee 
and a piece of toast. Thanks!” 

“ Look here, young feller!” burst out the 
constable. “ Somebody tried to crack your 
skull. E want to know who it was. It’s 
my duty to know. You ought to be glad 
to tell. Don’t you worry about him getting 
back at you.” 

“ Officer,” said the young fellow, “ Adam 
fell. Rome fell. Night was falling. I fell. 
Do be careful not to fall as you go down- 
stairs again.” 

“ There’s something about this that ain’t 
right,” Mr. Higgins commented, with a wag 
of his head, as he retreated. “It ‘ll bear 
looking into.” 

The slender fellow had gone back down- 
stairs to get the coffee and toast. Ernie 


Gledhill sat gazing at the young man in the 
bed, and wallowing in dazzled admiration. 
Two or three times he tried to speak, but 
lost his courage in the presence of his model 
of chivalry. Finally he managed to offer 
timidly: 
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“Say, mister, you’re all right, you are! 
That’s playing the game, I guess—some dif- 
ferent from round here!” 

“ What d’ye mean, Ernie?” was the reply, 
though the faint smile on the young fellow’s 
mouth indicated that he knew well enough. 

“T mean the way you didn’t squeal—not a 
word—not a sign! Jingoes, you don’t know 
how I was holding my breath all the time. 
I bet ’twould have been the same if you'd 
known you was going to die. You wouldn’t 
have said a word. You'd ’a’ just looked at 
‘em and smiled, like you did to the doc. I 
—I’d like to shake hands with you. Can I?” 

“TIT should say you could! Here! But 
that’s nothing, Ernie. I couldn’t be a piker, 
could.I? A regular feller takes what’s com- 
ing, and doesn’t holler, Ernie. Sure, it 
would have been the same if I was going to 
kick out. Do you suppose I want ’em to 
let me six feet down in the sand and say, 
* So-long, you squealer,’ when they shovel it 
over me?” 

“Gosh! I'd like to chum with people 
like that!” breathed the clerk. “I'd give 
anything—”’ 

The arrival of the other man, with a tray, 
interrupted Ernie. He saw the slender fellow 
go over to the bedside and grasp the wound- 
ed man’s hand. 

“Sam, I’m terrible sorry!” he heard him 
say. “I lost my temper. You know I 
wouldn’t have beaned you that way if I 
hadn’t had a brainstorm. I'll make it all 
right with you, Sam—you wait! I'll show 
you—” 

“Are you off the grouch stuff?” asked 
Sam quickly. “ That’s the question.” 

“You bet Iam. Shake!” 

“Well, that’s all right. Let’s forget it. 
There’s one rather bad thing I just thought 
of, though, Slim. I suppose that jay bull, 
with the Colonel Cody hat, has been holding 
an inquest down in that back room over 
those cards and the bottles—” 

“No, sir! I’ve got the cards in my 
pocket, and I swept up all the glass, first 
thing,” put in Ernie excitedly. 

“You did?” asked Sam. 
happen to do that?” 

“ Well, I figured it warn’t nobody’s busi- 
ness but—yours.” 

The man in the bed sat half up, and 
looked the clerk up and down. 

“Say, Ernie!” he cried. “ You're no 
filbert! You palmed the cards and swept 


“How'd you 
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up the—say, Slim, here’s a boy! What do 
you know about that?” 

“ He’s a wise little Isaac. I could see 
that when he jumped me to the phone,” 
assented Slim McClearn with flattering 
finality. 

“And you figured it wasn’t anybody’s 
business but mine, Ernie?” went on Sam in 
a pleased way. Then he turned to his 
companion and said in a low voice: 
“There’s another thing, Slim, that we're 
forgetting. This lad here never opened his 
face to the cop or the doctor. He could 
have put both of us in very, very Dutch.” 

“ Do—do you think I'd have squealed?” 
burst out Ernie. “Do you think, if you 
were going to keep your mouth shut,.it was 
up to me to say anything? I guess not! 
I figure it was between you and him. I| saw 
nothing.” 

“ Good kid!” nodded Slim. 

“ Good kid!” repeated Sam. “ More than 
that, Slim—he’s solid platinum. You know 
what the average jasper would have done. 
He’d have hand-printed an extra edition. 
He’d have flagged the first express and gone 
through the train telling about it. Ernie, I 
hand it to you. You don’t belong here. 
You could make all kinds of a hit in the 
little old place between the rivers. I mean 
New York, Ernie. Let me have that hand 
again. Look at him, Slim! Didn't I tell 
you he was all right? Figured it was no- 
body’s business but mine! Listen, Ernie. 
Before we get out of here I’m going to give 
you a little card of introduction to a friend 
of mine. If you ever come to New York, 
you go to the place I tell you, and ask for 
Sweeney. You tell Sweeney you want to 
see the Swell Dresser. That’s me. No, you 
don’t need any other name just now—just 
the Swell Dresser. Get me?” 

The clerk, too full for speech, nodded. 

“That goes for me, too,” added the 
slender man. “ When you're there, ask for 
Slim McClearn.” 

“Those names you wrote on the reg- 
ister—” 


“I get you, Ernie,’ said the Swell 
Dresser. ‘“ You were on all the time. Sure 
you were! I could see it, but I knew you 


were all right. You know well enough that 
Slim and I don’t work in a brass-foundry 
or make artificial flowers. We don’t need 
to talk about that. You’re on! When you 


come to New York, it ‘ll be time enough 
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to put you in right. Good night, kid! See 
you in the morning.” 

For a long time after Ernie Gledhill went 
to bed, about midnight, he turned over and 
tossed around, grappling with adventures to 
come. He was going to New York! And 
he wasn’t going as a poor, fleecy yokel, to 
climb the Woolworth tower, see the 
Aquarium, and take the next train back. He 
was going with an introduction to real live 
people—to people who didn’t squeal when 
they got hurt, and who lived above the 
humdrum life! He fell asleep healthily at 
last, wondering what Sweeney would say 
when he showed the Swell Dresser’s card. 

On the first train in the morning the two 
strangers ieft. Ernie went down to the 
station with them. The Swell Dresser looked 
pale, but just as game as ever; and as the 
train pulled out he stood on the platform 
of the Pullman and megaphoned to the 
young clerk, with curved hand at his mouth: 

“Don’t forget, Ernie! The bush is no 
place for you. We'll see you soon, eh?” 

As soon as the train was out of view 
Ernie walked briskly back to Main Street. 
There was a canal between the station and 
the upper town, and he stopped midway 
over its swirling waters and looked around. 
When he was sure of being unobserved, he 
took a handful of playing-cards from his 
pocket and dropped them into the stream. 
All—save one. That one card he put away 
almost reverently in the breast pocket of his 
coat. Then he went on. 

Up Main Street, flanked on both sides by 
sleepy-looking retail stores, then through a 
wide by-street, with elms and maples 
marching in sturdy single file on either side, 
and with the bare, gray roadway frozen into 
ruts, the Mansion House clerk, dreaming 
dreams, made his way till he came to an 
old-fashioned, rambling white house. There 
he passed through the latticed gate and 
knocked at the door. 

A girl, trim with starchy pink morning 
gingham, responded. Her blooming face, 
fresh, full of the flush of young, strong 
womanhood, gave the visitor the betraying 
tinge of welcome. Her clear eyes went 
inquiringly toward his, as she said: 

“So early, Ernest? I didn’t know you 
were up at this hour.” 

“It’s something important, Eleanor,” he 
replied flutteringly. “I had to see you at 
once. My—my plans have changed.” 
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“You're not going away?” she faltered, 
coming at the truth with the unerring aim 
of feminine nineteen. 

“Ts your mother in? Not that I wouldn’t 
be willing to tell her; but this time I want 
to see just you.” 

“ She’s gone down to the store. Come in! 
I—you look queer. You make me—somehow 
afraid.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of, Elea- 
nor,” said Ernie, as he sat down in the bay 
window, surrounded by pots of geraniums. 
“ This is the turning-point for me. I’m going 
to New York. I’ve thought it all over. 
I’m going where they do things—and where 
they don’t do some things. And I’m going 
the right way, too. I'll be introduced to the 
right people. I'll have friends that are 
friends—people that you can trust, that 
would never go back on you. And just as 
soon as I make good, well—I—” 

He had got to the end of his rope. The 
girl was looking at him almost uncompre- 
hendingly. . 

“But you never said anything—” she 
began. 

“I know; it has just dawned on me,” he 
supplied. “It’s like a new world opening 
up before me!” 

Her lower lip trembled a little. Her eyes 
moistened, but she held herself stoutly. 

“Does your aunt know?” she asked. 

“ Aunt Phoebe? She doesn’t care anything 
about me. You know as well as I do that 
Elbert Dymon has the inside track with her. 
I sha’n’t say a word. The major and Elbert 
will be. tickled to death, but I don’t care. 
I’m going to make my own way. If father 
and mother were alive—but they’re not. 
There’s just you and your mother, Eleancr, 
that have ever meant anything to me—and 
you're the only ones that ’ll know.” 

She was nineteen; but, fatherless and 
alone with her mother, Eleanor Ramsdell 
had known the sting of want. She knew, 
too, what self-reliance was, and what in- 
domitable courage was. The nights and 
nights she and her little, gray-haired mother 
had spent by the lamp, sewing, had taught 
her these things. 

She rose impulsively, went over to the 
young fellow, placed her hands on his 
shoulders, and gazed deep. 

“ T—wish you everything good, Ernest 
she said. “It will be a little—lonelier; but 
you must do what is best. I think that’s 
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what mother would say, too. It’s true, 
there isn’t much chance here. But you'll be 
careful, won’t you? There are so many 
things—so many things—” 

They were silent for a long time. The 
big, old-fashioned clock was garrulous. Then 
he said: 

“I wish I could tell you what decided me; 
but I couldn’t tell everything, and without 
it all you couldn’t understand. There are 
people in the world, Eleanor, who never 
quit—never—and I’ve found them. Loyalty 
—that’s it! That’s going to be my policy.” 

“ And you're going—” 

“A week from Monday, if I can—pro- 
vided Weatherbee can fill my place, and I 
guess he will. Eleanor, I’ve got to say 
something. If I—no, when I make good, 
and come back here, will you feel the same? 
Can we go back as if there hadn’t been any 
time in between—” 

For reply, she put both her hands between 
his, and her head against his shoulder. 

“ There won’t be any need of going back, 
Ernest,” she told him in a wavering voice. 
“T shall be with you—wherever you are— 
as long as you want me. I—lI can’t say any 
more!” 

III 


THE queer part about the Trillis Hotel, 
on East Thirty-First Street, was that it 
was just what it modestly advertised itself 
to be—a family hotel. Prudent fathers of 
families, coming to the metropolis from the 
back country with their wives and daughters, 
felt entirely safe in taking rooms at the 
Trillis. There was a homespun, proper, 
corned-beef tang about the place, curiously 
mingled with enough of gaiety and abandon 
to make it seem like—well, touching off a 
frantic bonfire next door to a fire-station. 

There was a bar down-stairs, but it was 
one of those bars that almost breathe recti- 
tude. It was presided over by a young man 
who wore spectacles and looked like a 
college nstructor in Greek. His assistant 
was a wnolesome-looking, middle-aged person 
who might easily have stepped from behind 
the counter of the department-store in 
Compton Center. It was invariably tidy, 
decorous, and quiet. In short, it was a bar 
with a soda-fountain education. 

The quality of the trade was shown by 
the fact that the standing-up space was 
small, while the sitting-down space was rep- 
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resented by a goodly number of polished 
tables. 

Through the revolving door of this bar, 
one crisp morning in December, a buttoned- 
up young man, with his overcoat collar 
turned up, came timidly. He was of 
medium height, with powerful-looking shoul- 
ders, a face that had boyishness in it, and 
health in it, and promise, too. His black 
derby hat and black shoes were both new. 

The few customers who were seated at 
the tables looked up at him, and then dis- 
regarded him—which was the highest com- 
pliment they could pay him. Ernie Gledhill 
observed it and was rejoiced. He came 
over to the bar with a cheerful “Good 
morning,” and asked the spectacled bar- 
tender if he was—er—Mr. Sweeney. 

“T sure am,” was the reply. 

“My name is Gledhill. Can you tell me 
where I can find the—the Swell Dresser?” 

The name acted like magic. The middle- 
aged assistant looked up from his glass- 
wiping and cocked an ear. Young Mr. 
Sweeney’s eyes changed instantly from cool 
politeness to an interested warmth. He 
reached a hand over the bar and gripped 
Ernie’s. 

“ Are you a friend of his?” he asked. 

~ so 

“ Herb, meet Mr. Gledhill,” said the spec- 
tacled one, turning to his assistant. “ He’s 
a friend of the Swell Dresser’s. What ’Il 
you have, Mr. Gledhill? With the heuse, 
of course!” . 

“ Why, I’m not really thirsty,” said Ernie; 
“ but I might take a bottle of ginger ale with 
you.” 

Mr. Sweeney smiled, and showed two lines 
of delightfully clean and even teeth; but his 
smile was not disparaging. There was even 
admiration in it. 

“ Another wise one, eh?” he commented. 
“On the wagon! So am I. So is Herb. 
Three bottles of ginger ale, Herb! Every- 
body’s hitting the carbonated stuff these 
days—that is, everybody that has to work 
his head. Why, the Swell Dresser was in 
here last night and drank three glasses of 
buttermilk. Surest thing you know! You've 
just got in town, I suppose Mr. Gledhill? 
From Chi, I suppose?” 

“Chi?” repeated Ernie. 
the meaning of the abbreviation 


Then he caught 
“No,” he 


answered quickly. “ Not Chicago—I’m from 
up North.” 
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He felt immeasurably flattered. The bar- 
tender had actually failed to pick him as 
hailing from Compton Center! 

Mr. Sweeney leaned over more confiden- 
tially. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Gledhill, but you sure 
do look smooth. I’d pick you for one of the 
Swell Dresser’s friends anywhere. A good 
lid and good kicks—you can’t beat that 
combi. Lemme fill up your glass. You— 
say, you look like all kinds of innocence. 
You'd make a hit with any sewing-circle in 


Peekskill. Friend of the Swell Dresser’s, 
eh? Ha, ha! I s’pose you know Slim 
McClearn?” 


“ Oh, very well,” replied Ernie, with acute 
recollections. 

“Sure you do! Say, Mr. Gledhill, the 
Swell Dresser was telling me last night that 
Slim is working alone now. Is that right? 
He didn’t say why, but I take it they had 
a little trouble. Anyway, Slim was in here 
with Erie Phil a few days ago—the day 
before that Mann Interstate stuff was 
pulled on a boob up in Buffalo—” 

Mr. Sweeney paused suggestively—so sug- 
gestively that Ernie, for whom the words 
hadn’t the slightest meaning, looked as mys- 
terious as possible and answered with an 
interrogative “ Ah?” 

“ Oh, I’m no suction-pump,” was the hasty 
apology. “ Don’t get me wrong, Mr. Gled- 
hill. You don’t know me yet, of course; 
but I—here he comes now!” 

At a nod in the direction of the side door 
which led into the hotel, Ernie Gledhill 
turned. It was the Swell Dresser. They 
caught sight of each other at the same 
moment and met half-way with a hearty 
clasp of hands. 

“Ernie!” said the Swell Dresser in an 
undertoné. “Say, kid, you—you certainly 
do look changed. Why, I'd never take you 
for the country boy—” 

“Neither did he,” whispered Ernie fur- 
tively, glancing over his shoulder at the 
bartender. 

“IT get you,” murmured the other man. 
“T don’t wonder. Let’s go in the grill. I 
just got up—haven’t had breakfast. See you 
later, Sweeney!” 

“ First thing I want to tell you, Ernie,” 
began the Swell Dresser after they were 
seated, “ though I don’t know as there’s any 
necessity of it, either, is this—J hang out 
here at this hotel. It’s a quiet sort of joint 





























—just the kind I need in my business. No 
raw work goes here—not for a minute! 
There are only three or four of us here, and 
our motto is never to soil our own nest. Get 
me? I know a lot of boys I’d never think 
of bringing here, and they wouldn’t expect 
it. You can trust Sweeney and Herb— 
they’re both on the level. Have you come 
down to stay?” 

“Tf I can get something to do.” 

“ Oh, there’s plenty to do. I’ve been think- 
ing some about you, Ernie, since Slim and I 
were up your way. I don’t mind telling you, 
you made a hit with me. You've got a face 
that’s worth money.” 

“ JT—I don’t understand,” stammered the 
young fellow, turning red: 

“Oh, I mean with that face of yours, 
Ernie, you could go out and borrow money 
from a Chinaman. They’d put you in charge 
of the gold bars down at the mint. You 
could get theater-tickets on the instalment 
plan. The trouble with most of us boys is 
that they see us coming. They’d never see 
you, Ernie, believe me. You've got a 
future!” 

“But what in? What line, I mean?” 
asked the former hotel clerk. 

“What in? Why, a little graft, of 
course!” 

Brought sharply face to face with the 
proposition, Ernest Gledhill felt a distinct 
crackling at the base of his spine. He had 
come to New York feeling sure that the 
Swell Dresser was engaged in some illegiti- 
mate business; and yet, somehow, he had 
dreamed it all out to his own satisfaction. 
He was going into some honest business. 
So far as he was concerned, he wasn’t going 
to take a penny that didn’t belong to him; 
but he had figured that the Swell Dresser 
and Slim and the rest of them would still 
be his friends. He wanted to chum with 
them—that was what he had in the back of 
his head. He wanted to hear. them talk, 
get their view-point, and have them regard 
him as a pal. Just how this could be, Ernie 
hadn’t studied out; but he had felt sure it 
could be. Now the Swell Dresser had put 
the issue bluntly up to him, and he couldn’t 
dodge it. 

“JT—I couldn’t do anything—that wasn’t 
straight,” the youth gasped. “ I—simply 
couldn’t do it. Please don’t think I’m 
preaching—it isn’t that; but—well, that’s 
all there is to it.” 
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“Couldn’t do anything—well, what in 
thunder are you here for?” blurted out the 
astounded Swell Dresser. “I thought you 
were going to join me in some little business 
I.had in view!” 

Ernie was silent for a moment. Then he 
said earnestly: 

“I’m here because I want to know just 
such people as you are—folks that play the 
game, that don’t squeal, and that stick to 
a pal no matter what happens; but I don’t 
blame you if you just tell me to go about 
my business. I don’t suppose I could be of 
any use to you.” 

“Wait a minute, Ernie!” said the other 
man, obviously not a little flattered by this 
naive testimony to his qualities. “ As I said, 
I like you. I’m not going to throw you down 
just because you don’t want to play in my 
yard. Sure we can be friends—sure! Let 
me think a minute. You want to go 
straight. Well, I think I can put you on 
to something that’s dead straight, and in- 
teresting work, too. Yes, I think the job 
would fit you. I'll tell you what it is. A 
friend of mine is looking for a live youngster 
to do some work for his office. He’s in— 
well, it’s what we might call publicity work. 
A lot of fellows who write for the press 
have formed a club. They need subscrip- 
tions from a lot of public men, who would 
be just tickled to death to donate, if they 
were approached the right way. The plan 
is to hire a suite of rooms in an office- 
building for a clubhouse. I don’t suppose 
you know any literary or newspaper men?” 

“ No, I don’t,” was the sorrowful response. 

“Would you like to? That would be a 
great way of getting acquainted.” 

“ Oh, if I could—” 

“Well, you can. I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll see. Johnson to-night, and arrange an 
interview. He’s very particular; but I'll bet 
I can land you. What do you say?” 

“ Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Curtis—Sam Curtis—Sam, to you, kid.” 

“Mr. Curtis—Sam, you’re a friend! I 
hope I catch on for your sake.” 

“You'll go big, kid,” was the easy reply. 

As Ernie went through the door of the 
grill, the Swell Dresser’s keen eyes followed 
him with curious satisfaction. Then, as he 
finished his last swallow of coffee he beck- 
oned to another man, who had been watching 
them from the opposite side of the room. 
He now strolled over, and the Swell Dresser, 
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pulling him down into the next chair, said in 
a low voice: 

“What do you think of him, Cagey?” 

“ He looks good. What did he say?” 

“ He’s for the straight and narrow, Cagey. 
I suppose he’s been singing in the choir up 
in that seed junction. Well, it’s better for 
us that way. You're going to give him a 
job soliciting subscriptions for the Type- 
metal Club. I'll introduce you to-night.” 

“ How do we split—three ways?” 

“ Three ways? I guess not. He’s a good 
boy. We'll put him on straight commission.” 

The other man laughed quietly. 

“That’s aces,” he said. “Sam, you've 
picked a winner. With his front the kid 
will clean up. He’s an ideal we-boy!” 

IV 

So it was that Ernie Gledhill became a 
we-boy. He had never heard of a we-boy, 
and wouldn’t have guessed what the term 
implied if he had heard it. For reasons that 
will presently appear, the general public is 
equally ignorant of this high-school branch 
of grafting—for the simple reason that the 
victims seldom tell. 

Another reason -why Enrnie’s suspicions 
were not aroused lay in the perfection of 
the Swell Dresser’s plans. When it came 
to a game like this, Sam was reckless both 
of energy and money. 

Like most adepts in high-grade grafting, 
he had recourse to the magic of the en- 
graver’s art. The card of introduction that 
he gave to Ernie Gledhill was a thing of 
beauty. In splendid flowing script, it 
recited that “the bearer, duly appointed 
social secretary of the Typemetal Club, was 
authorized, when his credentials were prop- 
erly countersigned by the president, to 
solicit funds for the initial support and 
maintenance of the organization.” Then, in 
smaller engraving, followed a list of unim- 
peachable names, all public men, recorded 
as “ patrons.” A masterly touch, in the form 
of a postscript, was added: 


It is the earnest desire of the governors of the 
Typemetal Club that, conforming with the dig- 
nity of our profession, all contributions should 
be matters of spontaneous good-will. Any im- 
proper methods of solicitation should therefore 
be immediately reported to them. 


To give the last degree of authenticity to 
the campaign, the Swell Dresser furnished 
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his guileless deputy with an imposing blue- 
print, showing the proposed arrangement of 
the suite to be occupied by the club, even 
down to the last shower-bath and locker. 

“T’ve got the grandest little message for 
you,” announced the Swell Dresser, two days 
after his introduction of Ernie to Mr. John- 
son. “Johnson fell for you very, very 
strong. The result is, they’ve created a 
special official position for you—that of 
social secretary.” 

“Social secretary!” cried Ernie. “Oh, I 
wouldn’t dare to take that! I don’t know 
the first thing about the duties—” 

“There is only one duty, Ernie,” replied 
the Swell Dresser blandly. “You have to 
go out and gather the kale. Er—that is, for 
the present. When the club gets into its 
new rooms, there'll be something better for 
you to do.” 

“When shall I start? 
to get at it.” 

“You can start to-morrow. I'll give you 
a list of big men; and now that you're a 
full-fledged member, you can go at them in 
this way—or something similar: 

“*Mr. What’s-Your-Name, I wish you 
would glance at this authorization card. I 
represent the Typemetal Club—newspaper 
boys and writers, you know. We boys are 
getting together a fund to take a suite in 
the Durham Building. Here’s the blue-print. 
We know that you have always felt a very 
deep interest in us boys. We thought you 
might like to put down your name for a 
liberal donation—’ 

“Get the idea, Ernie? Then, of course, 
you work up to the donation—and get a 
check right on the nail. A check in the 
hand is worth a million think-it-overs. When 
they take it under advisement, they usually 
advise themselves against. You get ten per 
cent of all you collect. It’s a very big com- 
mission, but we have to pay well to get the 
right man. Now, if you don’t mind, Ernie, 
I wish you’d go out by that door, come in, 
and solicit me. I’m a wealthy man. I like 
publicity—see? See what you can sting me 
for.” 

With a good deal of self-consciousness, 
which disappeared rapidly as he caught the 
spirit of this exciting work, Ernie went out, 
knocked at the door, was admitted by an 
imaginary butler, and proceeded to solicit 
the Swell Dresser. He did it so neatly that 
the Swell Dresser, with a chuckle, rose, took 
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an imaginary check-book from his pocket, 
and said: 

“ Would two hundred be all right, young 
man?” 

For reply, Ernie had a sudden inspiration. 

“ Whatever you please, Mr. Smith,” he 
answered, looking positively chagrined. 
“ Huwever, I will say that knowing vour 
long intimacy with us boys of the proies- 
sion, I did have in mind something more 
substantial. However—” 

“T’ll make it fhree hundred!” cried the 
Swell Dresser. Then he seized Ernie by the 
hand and nearly wrung his fingers off with 
delight. “Say, kid,” he said, “ you got that 
dissatisfied stuff right out of your own head, 
eh? That was great! Go to it, Ernie! Oh, 
that face of yours! It would be worth a 
million to me.” 

“ Are you sure—sure that the money will 
be used—properly? You know what I 
mean,” Ernie faltered with sudden faint 
misgivings. 

“Can you doubt it?” was the sober reply, 
accompanied by the most virtuous look of 
which the Swell Dresser was capable. 

“Oh, no,” replied Ernie apologetically. 
“T—just wanted to be sure. You said 
something about stinging you.” 

“Just my way of putting it,” added the 
Swell Dresser hastily. “ You see, kid, it’s 
human nature to feel stung every time we 
go into our jeans for anything.” 

The more Ernie thought about his new 
job, the more enthusiastic he became. He 
was going to meet big men, influential men, 
public figures of the metropolis. He seemed 
to be engaged in a most worthy effort to 
provide a suitable home for geniuses. He 
felt a little like a middleman between busi- 
ness and art. 

The first name on his list made him gasp. 
It was that of Sidney K. Griffat. He had 
heard of this man, even in Compton. A 
powerful figure in the business world! He 
wondered how he could approach such a 
magnate. 

“Try to tackle them at their homes, 
Ernie,” the Swell Dresser had advised him. 
“ Just before dinner, or just after—particu- 
larly after they are in their evening clothes. 
A man feels richer in his glad garments.” 

With some trepidation Ernie went up the 
steps of the handsome house on Central Park 
West, where Mr. Griffat lived. The butler, 
thinking that the young man was a clerk 
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from the office, volunteered to report his 
business. 

“You might tell him,” said Ernie, with a 
thumping heart, “a representative of the 
press.” 

It was a magic word. Mr. Griffat would 
see him in the library. 

It happened that the great man was in 
good humor. He motioned to a chair and 
picked up a book from the fable. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 
“T’m a little of an author myself. Ha, ha! 
This is my latest work.” 

He passed over the volume with con- 
siderable pride. Ernie saw the title: 
“ Genealogy of the Griffat Family.” With 
perfectly honest tribute, he uttered an 
ejaculation of admiration that made him a 
welcome guest. 

“I wish we could have a copy of this for 
the club library,” he said in pathetically 
good faith. 

The man of business, was touched right 
where his vanity lived. If Ernie had praised 
his business ability, he would have scowled 
kim off; but this was his Achilles’s heel. 

“Certainly!” he said. “Will one be 
enough? Do you want my autograph in it?” 

“That would be fine. We boys would 
appreciate it immensely.” 

“You boys,” went on the magnate, 
“must have a great time! Do you know 
that I’ve always hankered to be one of 
you? Club, eh? Well, I don’t mind. I’ve 
got a kind of a notion in my head that I’d 
like to get full justice in the newspapers 
some of these days. Where could I get you 
on the telephone? Woukd a check be all 
right? You boys wield a lot of power, you 
know. Wait till I blot it—the ink is wet. 
Is that satisfactory?” 

Ernie looked through an overjoyed mist at 
the check. It was for two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

When he was on the street again it oc- 
curred to him that he had forgotten his 
plan of raising the amount, as he had done 
with the Swell Dresser. But two hundred 
and fifty dollars! And so easily! He went 
back to the Trillis with a springy sensation 
in his feet, and the “Genealogy of the 
Griffat Family ” hugged under one arm. 

The Swell Dresser’s eyes sparkled when 
he saw the check. He turned it over in his 
supple fingers once or twice, and then 
slapped Ernie on the shoulder. 
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“T knew you'd make a killing!” he cried. 
“T wish Johnson was here. Wait a minute. 
Your commish on this will be twenty-five. 
I'll let you have it right now, and I'll turn 
the check over to Johnson. You'll trust me, 
I suppose?” . 

The Swell Dresser skinned two tens and 
a five off a prosperous-looking roll, and 
handed them to the dazzled young man. It 
was a whole month’s salary at the Mansion 
House, and he had got it for the asking, in 
one half-hour interview. He saw riches in 
prospect. 

“T’ve got something else Mr. Griffat gave 
me—for the club’s library!” he exclaimed 
with triumph, holding the book up before 
his companion. 

The Swell Dresser took the thin volume as 
if it were charged with electricity. 

“And Mr. Griffat wants to know where I 
can be reached on the telephone, too. I gave 
him my address, and told him he might call 
the Trillis, and ask for me in your care.” 

“You did?” snapped Sam Curtis, taking 
a quick step backward. “ Good Lord, kid!” 
Then he recovered his composure and went 
on quietly: “Say, Ernie, I guess you forgot 
that I’m not a Y. M. C. A. leader, didn’t 
you? Gee, you shouldn’t have mentioned 
me! That was a mistake.” 

Ernie looked dismayed. The truth was, 
he had been so excited that he forgot the 


Swell Dresser’s social status until that 
moment. 

“I’m sorry, Sam,” he stammered. “I 
hope—” 


“Oh, don’t worry! Let it go; but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t pull my monniker to 
any of these people. I’ve got a lot of 
things to tell you. Let’s have dinner and 
then stroll along Broadway. I'll show you 
a few things before you turn in to-night.” 

It was a red-letter night in Ernie’s life. 
The Swell Dresser—or, rather, Sidney K. 
Griffat—paid for the dinner, and Ernie 
almost slid from his chair when he saw the 
check. He wasn’t aware that they had eaten 
nearly seven dollars’ worth of food until 
he saw the figures. When the Swell 
Dresser gave the waiter a dollar—which 
didn’t seem to strike the sumptuous servitor 
as excessive generosity—and the hat-boy a 
quarter, the twenty-five dollars in Ernie’s 
pocket did not weigh so heavily on his 
imagination. He began to see why money 
came easily in New York. 
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As they strolled along after dinner, Ernie 
stopped in front of a brilliant mercury- 
lighted window, in which were hundreds of 
photographs. 

“See anybody you know there?” asked 
the Swell Dresser gaily. 

“TI suppose you'll think I’m an awful 
rube, but—I wish we could get our pictures 
taken—together. The sign says they can 
take them at night just as well as in the 
daytime.” 

“ Why, sure!” was the response. “Come 
on in; but I don’t think we’d better have 
them taken together, Ernie. You get one, 
and I'll get one, and we'll swap. You see, 
you never know what might happen. I 
don’t want to run the chance of getting you 
in bad some time—get me?” 

“Say, you're a brick!” was the grateful 
exclamation. “Just like you to think of 
that, Sam!” 

Sam grinned knowingly and sighed deeply. 
He wasn’t going to take any chances posing 
with a young man who had just swindled 
Sidney K. Griffat out of two hundred and 
fifty dollars! 

So they had their pictures taken sepa- 
rately. Two days afterward, Ernie sent two 
of his three copies to Compton. They were 
enclosed in an ardent, impulsive, effervescing 
letter to Eleanor Ramsdell, in which the 
writer celebrated himself considerably. He 
had not only found a fine position, he told 
her, but was making good right from the 
start. He did not mention the nature of the 
position; when he was thinking it over, it 
occurred to him that Eleanor would never 
understand—knowing nothing about life in 
a great city, among people who were doing 
big things. 

The other photograph he autographed and 
presented to the Swell Dresser, receiving one 
in return. 

Meanwhile, in his interviews in behalf of 
the Typemetal Club, Ernie was not finding 
all the members of his select list so ap- 
proachable as Mr. Griffat. Several wouldn’t 
see him at all; two admitted him only to 
rebuff him bruskly; while another intimated 
in no uncertain terms that he believed there 
was something dishonest about the Type- 
metal Club. 

The rebuffs brought the blood to Ernie’s 
face; but the suggestion that his errand was 
not a stricily honorable one almost crushed 
him. Was he not, properly countersigned, 

















the duly appointed social secretary of this 
prospective flourishing institution? 

However, he had some successes, too. 
William H. Van Sleef contributed one 
hundred and fifty dollars; John J. McReddy 
an even hundred, and several other men 
smaller sums that totaled nearly two hun- 
dred dollars more. 

All these checks were eagerly accepted by 
the Swell Dresser, acting for Mr. Johnson, 
whom Ernie had not seen again, and who 
was supposed to be in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, arranging for special furniture for 
the clubrooms. The Swell Dresser always 
had the same remark: 

“Let me take the checks as soon as you 
get them, Ernie. It’s always best to cash 
them right in. Some of these philanthropists 
get cold feet during the winter nights, and 
they might telephone to the bank to stop the 
checks.” 

One night Ernie was returning to Thirty- 
First Street—on the Swell Dresser’s advice 
he had not continued his room at the Trillis, 
but had gone to an obscure place farther 
east—from a fruitless solicitation on Central 
Park West. He felt a little discouraged and 
in need of the buoyant conversation of the 
Swell Dresser; so he started into the 
Trillis through the café entrance. As he 
was reaching his arm forward to push the 
revolving door, a hand seized it from behind, 
and a rather pleasant, burring voice said: 

“ Just a minute, feller!” 

Ernie spun around and saw a big, ruddy- 
faced man, with a drooping brown mustache. 

“You're a friend of the Swell Dresser, 
ain’t you?” the stranger went on imme- 
diately. 

Somehow, Ernie was instantly on _ his 
guard. He made no reply for a moment. 
Then he said: 

“TI think you’ve made a mistake.” 

“I’m from two forty,” was the an- 
nouncement, with a meaning wink. 

“Two forty?” repeated Ernie. 

“No. 240 Centre Street. Don’t be afraid 
to talk. I got nothing on you. Come now, 
you're a friend of the Swell Dresser, eh?” 

Ernie stared. No. 240 Centre Street 
meant nothing to him. He did not know 
that the Central Detective Bureau of New 
York City claims that address. 

The big man, disliking the continued 
silence, clicked his heavy shoes together 
impatiently. 
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“Come now, don’t try to kid me!” he 


ordered. “Answer me. If it ‘ll help any, 
lamp this!” 

He pulled aside his overcoat and showed 
a badge, richly golden, with a conspicuous 
spot of sky-blue. . 

“No, I don’t know what you mean,” 
replied Ernie quickly, with a cold spot at 
the back of his neck. 

Instantly he told himself that he would 
be game, that he wouldn’t squeal, no matter 
what happened. But the detective didn’t 
seem to be surprised or displeased, or to- 
have any particular emotion. He merely 
said: . 

“Let’s take a turn around the block. I 
want to talk with you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Ernie, 
“but you’ve made a mistake.” 

“T make a lot of mistakes, son. Your 
name is Gledhill, isn’t it? Mine is Faulkner. 
If you keep on traveling with the Swell 
Dresser, you and I are likely to meet ‘most 
any time, so we ought to get acquainted. 
Where did you blow from? You're a new 
one to me.” 

“TIT don’t see what you want with me,” 
said Ernie. “I don’t know how you happen 
to know my name. I haven’t done anything 
te be ashamed of.” 

“To be ashamed of!” The other man 
repeated the words, as if they were in a 
foreign tongue. ‘hen he looked into the 
honest, attractive face of the young man. 
“ Say, son,” he went on, “ you don’t look 
the part. Either that’s a fine make-up, or 
you’re a greenhorn. How did you run 
across Sam Curtis? Known him long, have 
you?” 

Ernie was silent. They had come to the 
corner. The big man suddenly grasped the 
youth by the right wrist. 

“Now look here, Gledhill, or whatever 
your name is, I told you I had nothing on 
you. You can go back to the Trillis, if you 
want to. If you’re just a simp, or if you're 
on the level and den’t know what you're 
doing, you take my advice, and keep away 
from that bunch in the hotel. If you think 
you're going to put anything over in this 
town, you’re mistaken, see? The word has 
been passed to comb the Tenderloin like a 
St. Bernard dog, and we’re going through it 
on wheels pretty soon. You beat it, see? 
Just ask the Swell Dresser if he knows 
Faulkner. I’ve never been rough with you 
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boys, and I’m giving you a chance this time. 
That’s all!” 

V 


THE moment Ernie Gledhill entered the 
Trillis, after leaving the detective, the 
Swell Dresser, who was evidently waiting 
for him, grasped him by the arm and took 
him into a corner of the ladies’ room. 

“ What did he say? What did he say? I 
saw the bull grab you on your way in. 
It was Faulkner, wasn’t it? What did he 
say?” 

Ernie looked at the Swell 
amazement. “Was this the cool, even- 
tempered young man he had seen in 
Compton Center? The Swell Dresser’s voice 
was shaky now, and he snapped his fingers 
nervously. Something of the hunted crea- 
ture had come into his eyes, too. 

“Has he got anything on us?” Sam per- 
sisted. “What did he say?” 

Ernie repeated the conversation with the 
plain-clothes man, and added, with a heart 
full of pride: 

“TI wouldn’t give him any satisfaction, 
Sam. When he wanted to know if I knew 
you, I kept my mouth shut.” 

“Well, it doesn’t make any difference,” 
said Sam dolefully. “ He knows we've been 
together. That night on Broadway—I was 
hoping he didn’t see us. I saw him— 
remember, when I pulled you into a door- 
way to look at some pictures? He saw us, 
all right! He said he didn’t have anything 
on you, eh?” 

Ernie nodded, with a sinking sensation 
amidships. 

The Swell Dresser looked around fur- 
tively. Then he said, with a perceptible 
tinge of bitterness: 

“Say, Ernie, that was a bone you pulled 
up at Griffat’s. You ought to have had more 
sense than to sick him on to me.” 

“T know it, Sam. I’m terribly sorry. Do 
you think—” 

“ And just when I was getting along fine!” 
added the Swell Dresser petulantly. “ For 
the love of Mike, why didn’t you tell me 
you had solid mahogany up-stairs? You've 
spilled the beans for fair, you have!” 

Ernie looked down at the Wilton rug, ut- 
terly crushed. He did not feel that the 
Swell Dresser’s indictment was unjust. He 
felt absolutely culpable—and yet, somehow, 
it didn’t seem just like the Swell Dresser 
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to hammer him this way. All the castles 
he had been building began to sway and 
crack. Then he heard the Swell Dresser 
saying: 

“ Well, you'll have to beat it out of town 
with the rest of us, that’s all. You come 
with me—we’ve got no time to lose. I’ve 
got to get right over to Big Annie’s and put 
some of the boys wise. Faulkner’s a pretty 
white bull, and he wouldn’t spring any false 
alarms. Come on!” 

They walked rapidly up to Thirty-Fourth 
Street, and took a cross-town car. Beyond 
a few labored comments, neither said any- 
thing until, at Ninth Avenue, the Swell 
Dresser jumped up and slipped off the car, 
with his companion close behind. Swiftly 
the leader strode along Ninth Avenue half 
a block, and then faded from Ernie’s side 
so quickly that the youth kept on going for 
a moment. 

A soft whistle recalled him, and the next 
moment they were going up a dark flight of 
stairs. On the landing above, the Swell 
Dresser knocked on a door. The door did 
not open, but a voice in the darkness at the 
rear said: 

“ Who is it?” 

“The Swell Dresser—Sam.” 

“Come in, kid,” replied a woman’s voice 
with a thick, foreign accent. 

They crept along a balustrade to the rear 
of the hall, and then the sound of a pho- 
nograph bit at them, and a burst of light 
assailed their eyes as a door swung open. 

It was a big, bare-looking room into which 
they came. The only furnishing was a large 
table in the center, on which were piled 
newspapers, magazines, and cheap sheet- 
music, and smaller tables all around the 
sides, with kitchen chairs, much marred by 
use, pulled up to them. There were ten or 
twelve men, in twos and threes, at the tables, 
some playing cards, others talking, and all 
drinking. Most of them nodded to the 
Swell Dresser as he entered. One came over 
and shook hands, giving Ernie an appraising 
stare. 

“What ‘Il you have, gents?” asked the 
woman, who was stout and slatternly. 

“T’m off the hard stuff, Annie. So’s my 
friend. Let’s have some ham sandwiches, 
and whatever else you’ve got. We've had 
no dinner. And can that agony-box, will 
you? What do you keep that thing here 
for?” 














Ernie was looking round timidly. The 
general appearance of the men rather un- 
nerved him. Some of them were well 
dressed; others looked rough. Some faces 
were the worst he had ever seen; others 
were merely stupidly weak, with cunning 
eyes. There was one young chap who was 
asleep, with dropped jaw, body sprawling, 
and necktie slipped around to the side of his 
collar. 

On the window in the center of the street- 
front were some strange letters that meant 
nothing to the Compton youth. Underneath 
these were the white-painted words, “ Greek 
Boxing and Social Club.” 

“ Where’s Slim, Annie? I mean Slim Mac. 
Seen him to-night?” asked the Swell Dresser. 

The woman replied that he had just gone 
out, and would be back soon. 

“ And Tip?” 

“ He’s with him.” 

There was a knock on the door. Two 
other men came in. A moment later came 
a tall, pale fellow alone. As he entered, the 
Swell Dresser nudged Ernie with his elbow 
and whispered: 

“The best dip in the world! That boy 
could take the thread out of your undershirt, 
kid. Get a close-up at his lunch-hooks!” 

Again, at the rear of the room, the door 
opened. This time it was Slim McClearn, 
whom Ernie had seen in Compton. He was 
accompanied by a stout, bald-headed, greasy- 
looking, gipsylike man. Sam rese as they 
entered, and beckoned to them. 

“Why, if this isn’t our little friend from 
the country!” exclaimed Slim, when he saw 
Ernie. He held out his hand in a friendly 
way. “So you—” 

“Sit down, boys,” interrupted the Swell 
Dresser. “ We're not going to hang around 
here. Faulkner’s passed the, high sign. 
They're getting busy down at headquarters. 
They’ve got something on somebody, or else 
it’s that new Willie-boy commissioner start- 
ing a little crusade to tell his lady friends 
about. Have you heard anything, Slim?” 

“Not a word,” was the careless reply. 
“Don’t get worried—” 

The lips of the speaker went white on 
the instant, and he stopped with his mouth 
half open. He was facing the rear of the 
room, and he had caught a peculiar sign from 
Annie, as the door swung open without the 
formality of a knock. The other two men 
sensed the situation before Slim uttered a 
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sound. Ernie saw their faces grow quickly 
tense and their bodies straighten. 

“ Hello, boys!” shouted a loud, hearty 
voice. Two strapping men, in plain street- 
clothes, sauntered into the room with the 
assurance of absolute authority. Ernie Gled- 
hill turned and looked over his shoulder— 
and his blood thinned. One of the two men 
was Faulkner, the detective! 

For an instant there flashed into Ernie’s 
mind the difference between this visit of the 
police and the ideas he had had of an armed, 
blue-coated squad rushing in with revolvers: 
and clubs drawn. These two men had en- 
tered quietly, making no show of force, and 
saluting the company affably; but the effect 
upon the denizens of the underworld was 
electric. They looked up sheepishly, and 
each one seemed to be trying to fade from 
view by making himself as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

“ Boys!” cried Faulkner. “There’s a rap 
in on this place, see! Some one of you guys 
went through a friend of the commissioner’s 
on a street-car. I’m out to get somebody. for 
that; and I want somebody for a little job 
up on Central Park West. Come on now, 
boys; who’s the goat?” 

At the words “Central Park West” the 
blood left Ernie Gledhill’s face. That was 
where Sidney K. Griffat lived! He caught 
a steely glance from the Swell Dresser—a 
look that had in it nothing of friendliness, 
nothing of comradeship. And the Swell 
Dresser, leaning over toward him, uttered, 
through nearly closed lips: 

“You boob!” 

There was an uneasy stir among the fra- 
ternity. No one made any reply. They kept 
their eyes roving from Big Annie to Faulk- 
ner and the other officer, and to one another. 


“Come on! Come on!” cracked out 
Faulkner. “You know me, boys! This 
comes down from up-stairs, see? I’ve got 


to get somebody. I don’t care who it is. 
Somebody’s going up the river. Talk up!” 

He walked down through the rows of 
tables and ticketed each man with a keen, 
recognizing glance. 

“ Hello!” cried the plain-clothes man, as 
he caught sight of Ernie. “ Well, you're 
here, eh? I guess you’re no simp, after all! 
You had me guessing, though. And with the 
Swell Dresser, too? Hello, Sam! Hello, 
Slim! I’m going to give a couple of you 
fellows a ride. Who’s elected?” 
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Instantly there began a buzzing all over 
the room. Every man Jack was talking 
fast, for himself. Several of them came up 
behind Faulkner and whimperingly tried to 
get his attention. He turned on them and 
swept them from him without anger. 

“Aw, you can’t take me! I ain’t done 
nothing!” , 

“Honest to Gawd, I just got in from 
Pittsboig, cap! I ain’t been here in a year.” 

“ Have a heart, cap! I ain’t done a thing 
but drive a truck since I came down last 
June.” 

“Shut up!” ordered Faulkner. “Close 
that door, Bill. Now, boys, you behave. 
Who’s that tall guy over there?” 

The detective motioned to the pickpocket 
whose prowess had been so lauded by the 
Swell Dresser to Ernie. Instantly there was 
a crackle of voices. It was as if a fox had 
missed his jump and fallen among the 
ravening pack. 

“Sure, he’s the guy you want, Faulk!” 
cried one. “ That’s the Altoona Kid. He 
don’t sugar nobody. Ask Callahan if he 
does. He’s a tightwad. And he just blew 
into town.” 

At once the Swell Dresser, looking the 
superior of them all, rose to his feet. He 
bent toward Faulkner confidentially and 
said, in a smooth, salesmanlike voice: 

“T’ll put you on to a couple, Faulkner— 
and I'll beat it out of here, believe me. 
You won’t see me around for a while. 
There’s the Altoona Kid, and here’s a simp 
that might as well be up the river as any- 
where. This Gledhill kid did the job up on 
Central Park West—up at Griffat’s.” 

“ Griffat’s! What job was that?” cried 
Faulkner, with unusual surprise on his placid 
face. 

The blood coursed across the Swell 
Dresser’s face as he suddenly realized that 
he had needlessly mired himself. It was 
obvious that Faulkner had meant some other 
job. 

“ Griffat’s!” repeated the officer. “I'll 
have to look into that. This thing I mean 
was a creep. What you got to say, kid?” 

The officer put his hand on Ernie’s shoul- 
der. The youth was sitting with bowed head, 
cold, rigid, almost lifeless. The light had 
flickered out of the world for him. The 


Swell Dresser had deliberately betrayed him 
—betrayed him without 
provocation! 


reason, without 
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Instantly it flashed upon him that he had 
been a tool—that he had been swindling 
people, that there probably was no such 
thing as the Typemetal Club; but somehow 
he didn’t seem to feel that so much at the 
moment. What he saw was that his illusion 
of honor among thieves was shattered into 
fragments. They were falling over one an- 
other to squeal first! The officer calmly 
ordered them to select some one as a victim, 
and they instantly did so! There was no 
honor, no pity, no semblance of brotherhood 
among them! 

“Sure! Them’s the guys you want, cap!” 
cried one of the crew. 

“Wait a minute! Get back!” shouted 
Faulkner. “Gledhill, have we got your 
mug? Tell the truth, now!” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” replied 
Ernie, looking up hopelessly. 

“If you think you can put that simp stuff 
over on me—” began the officer. “ Hey! 
Where’d you come from, anyway?” 

“I came from Compton Center.” 

“Compton Center! Where the — what 
d’ye mean?” 

The plain-clothes man stood glaring at 
Ernie for a moment as if the lad were a 
new menagerie specimen. Then he grasped 
him by the arm and jerked him to his feet. 

“If I thought I could get a conviction 
on you, I’d take you along,” he growled; 
“but with that face of yours they might 


think we was framing you. Now, you get 
out of here. Go on, quick! Let this guy 
out, Bill, and kick him along. If I see you 


around here again, I'll beat you up, see? No, 
wait a minute. Look here, Gledhill, what 
have you and the Swell Dresser been 
framing together, eh? He’s altogether too 
blamed anxious to push you off. There must 
be something. Speak up—you just heard 
what he said about you.” 

Had it been his last minute on earth, 
Ernie Gledhill would probably have given 
himself the little triumph, the tiny satisfac- 
tion of that moment. He straightened up, 
looked the Swell Dresser in the eye, and said 
clearly: 

“We're not all squealers, Mr. Faulkner. 
I’ve got nothing to say.” 

Though Faulkner did not know just what 
to make of Ernie, he had no idea that the 
youth was anything more than small fry, 
and he didn’t think him worth bothering 
with. For another thing, he placed no 











credence in anything that the Swell Dresser 
said; so he gave Ernie a push toward the 
door with a crisp, “ Beat it now! I'll get 
you when I want you!” and turned his at- 
tention to the others. 

The tension past, Ernie Gledhill staggered 
blindly toward the back of the room. The 
tears came into his eyes, and, unashamed, 
he stood for a moment in front of the 
burly doorkeeper and tried to choke back 
the sobs. He felt that when he went out 
through that doorway he went into a chaos 
of uncertainty, of which the only certain 
thing was that his whole future was wrecked. 
He was sure that this was only a respite; 
that sooner or later Faulkner was bound to 
descend upon him for this swindle into which 
he had blindly, fatuously blundered. 

The young fellow’s face must have been 
indeed strikingly new to catch the attention 
of the officer at the door, who had seen all 
kinds and conditions of wo, real and feigned; 
but something did appeal to the man, for 
Ernie was suddenly conscious of a strong 
grip on his right hand, and a quiet voice 
speaking in his ear. 

“This is no kind of a bunch for you to 
play with,” said the voice. “ You brace up, 
get out of here, and find a job. You're 
pretty soft yet, I guess, ain’t you? You're 
all right, though—I heard what you said. 
That is, you’re in the right church, but the 
wrong pew—get me? Don’t waste any of 
that faithful-pal stuff on this crowd of 
pikers, kid. They’d cut your throat for two 
bits, any of them.” 

“Thank you,” choked the young fellow, 
so simply and genuinely that it struck on 
the doorman’s ear like a new language. 

“Go on now!” was the response. “ My 
name’s Logan. I have a friend that makes 
a specialty of putting your kind on their 


feet. Take a chance, kid—go round and see 
him. Tell him I sent you. Here’s one of 
his cards.” 


VI 


WHEN Ernie was on the sidewalk, he 
found the card in his hand. He looked at 
it vaguely, saw nothing but a trembling 
white oblong, and jammed it into his over- 
coat-pocket. Then he began to walk—to 


walk—without destination, without purpose; 
with a torrent of fears, of bewildering and 
threatening 
brain. 


images, passing through his 
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It seemed as if he couldn’t go fast 
enough. It was as if his legs were keeping 
time with his thoughts. Passers-by and 
loungers gazed at him in amazement, and 
several times, speeding on with his head 
down, he had to stop and apologize for 
bumping people. 

After a time, realizing where he was, he 
turned toward his lodgings on Thirty-First 
Street. When he reached his room, at half 
past eleven, it seemed as if he had lived a 
year in the last four hours. He had barely 
strength enough to fling himself, overcoat. 
and all, upon the bed. 

From sheer nervous exhaustion, the young 
fellow fell asleep. He woke up with a per- 
spiring start a couple of hours afterward, as 
somebody went by the door with a heavy 
tread. Then he undressed, with a_half- 
asleep conviction that Faulkner would burst 
in the door before morning. 

He couldn’t get to sleep again. He had 
to lie, bitterly arraigning himself for his 
stupidity, torturing himself with doubt. 
With cruel distinctness there floated across 
his vision the clear-cut picture of Eleanor, 
standing at the little cottage gate, holding 
out her hand to him and wishing him good 
fortune. There came back to him those 
tender words, uttered with a womanly 
prevision of the dangers that would beset 
him in the great city: 

“You'll be careful, won’t you? There are 
so many things—so many things—” 

And all this was over! In less than a 
month, from being confident, hopeful, full 
of plans, he had become an outlaw, a mis- 
erable fugitive. He dared think no further 
about it. He made only one resolution—to 
sink himself deep in the whirlpool of New 
York, to disappear from the earth, so far as 
Eleanor was concerned, and to get work, if 
they would let him. 

Ernie’s ignorance of the ways of the law 
was pathetic. He imagined that Faulkner 
would spend a good part of his time in 
hunting him down when the detective 
learned what had happened. It never oc- 
curred to him that Faulkner and the rest 
of the police were perfectly willing to 
forget his existence, if it was not forced 
upon them. 

The young fellow had brought something 
more than a hundred dollars of his own 
money with him—all he had in the world. 
At one moment he thought of going to Mr. 
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Griffat and the others whom he had un- 
wittingly we-boyed out of their good money, 
telling them the whole story, and offering to 
make restitution as soon as he could. But 
he felt sure that they would stare at him 
incredulously and would simply hand him 
over to the police for béing not only a crook, 
but a clumsy liar to boot. 

The first thing Ernie did, next morning, 
was to give up his room. He packed his 
small effects, sacrificed the week’s advance 
he had paid, and fled. He lodged himself in 
a small back room, three flights up, near 
Stuyvesant Square—price, three dollars-a 
week. Then he started on a hunt for work. 
He left no forwarding address at the house 
he had quitted. 

The very morning he went there was a 
long letter from Eleanor, blooming with 
pure, trustful affection, and teeming with 
dazzled congratulations on the success he 
was making. The letter dropped from his 
cold fingers as he was reading it. It was 
the last straw! She believed that he was 
doing nobly. She believed— 

His eyes red and wet, he picked up the 
letter, touched it with dry lips—and then 
deliberately tore it up and flung it out of 
the window, where the little pieces snowed 
down upon the alleyway below. That 
chapter in his life was ended! 

The newspapers showed a great demand 
for male help—but not Ernie’s help. For a 
young man whose business experience had 
been confined to a year or two as clerk in 
the Mansion House at Compton Center, and 
a brief period as an unintentional we-boy, 
there didn’t seem to be a visible desire. If 
he had been a good cook, a competent jani- 
tor, an experienced salesman, a billing-clerk, 
or a stenographer, he might have tumbled 
into a berth at once. But his only recom- 
mendations were that old man Weatherbee 
had never fired him, and that the wealthy 
Mr. Sidney K. Griffat had presented him 
with a copy of the “Genealogy of the 
Griffat Family.” 

Besides, he was losing his nerve. Every 
man he met on the street, who looked the 
least bit like Faulkner, caused him to disap- 
pear around the corner in a panic. He knew 


it was cowardice, but he couldn’t help it. He 
had the secret terror of policemen which is 
shared by most honest, law-abiding people, 
just as most criminals have a queer, inward 
contempt for them. 
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By the exercise of unremitting economy, 
coupled with a few odd jobs he got, Ernie 
struggled through three months of bootless 
efforts to land some sort of position. Not 
knowing just what he really could do, and 
beset by the fear of being asked for recom- 
mendations that he could not furnish, he 
made a poor appearance before employers 
of labor. 

During this time he heard not a word 
from Eleanor, or from any one else in 
Compton Center, and he wrote no letter 
home. He walked the streets with a dull, 
aching heart, gradually getting desperate. 
Finally he got down to the last two or three 
dollars of his hoard. 

Then, looking over the want columns 
of the Herald, his eye fell upon the first ad- 
vertisement that seemed possible. It offered 
a chance to get out of New York, without 
going back to New England. It read: 


WANTED—Young, live man with some ex- 
perience as clerk in country hotel, willing to 
work long hours in pleasant surroundings. Apply 
by mail only, enclosing photograph, which will 
be returned. Location, Western Pennsylvania. 
F345, Herald. 


Hoping against hope, Ernie Gledhill wrote 
a long, frank letter in answer to the adver- 
tisement. Then it was necessary to get a 
copy of the photograph he had had taken, 
in company with the Swell Dresser, that 
night on Broadway. He shuddered at the 
recollection—he had a little terror of going 
to the place—but he went. 

The man who had taken the order was on 
duty. He didn’t recognize Ernie, but he 
went through a big book of names and ad- 
dresses, and finally found the number of the 
photograph. 

“Tl look up the negative and let you 
have it to-morrow afternoon,” he said. 
“ Gledhill—that’s the name, isn’t it? Wait 
a minute—I’ve got it marked here. I think— 
yes, there’s a letter here for you. It came 
a few days ago from some place out of town, 
and some one asked if I could deliver it. I 
think we tried to get you at the address we 
had, but it seems you’d moved. I don’t 
know but we sent the letter back. I'll have 
it looked up.” 

In a few minutes the man came back with 
a sealed envelope. It was addressed to 
“Ernest Gledhill, Esq., in care of Bottmann, 
Photographer, 1161-B Broadway. To be 

















delivered at once.” And it bore in one corner 
the printed name of— 


B. H. Dymon, 
Attorney at Law, 
Compton Center, N. H. 


With shaking fingers Ernie tore open this 
unexpected messenger from home. This is 
what it said: 


Dear SIR: 

I am writing this at the instance of your aunt, 
Miss Phoebe Gledhill. Not having any more 
Gefinite address, I am asking the photographer 
whose name appears on a photo sent by you to 
Miss Ramsdell, and given by her to your aunt, 
to try to reach you. 

Your aunt, who is in very poor health, wishes 
you to come to her at once. She asks me to say 
that she wishes to see you upon a matter of im- 
portance. You will please acknowledge to me 
the receipt of this letter, for my records. 

Yours very truly, 
B. H. Dymon. 


“What is it, a dun?” grinned the pho- 
tographer’s clerk. “ We get ‘em once in a 
while, from people who can’t reach our 
clients any other way. You bet your life 
we don’t give out any addresses of our 
clients! We just shoot the letters along and 
let it go at that.” 

“ No, it isn’t a dun,” was the reply. “ It 
— it’s a message from my aunt. I—I don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

“ Aunts are nix,” remarked the clerk, who 
was in a communicative mood. “I had an 
aunt die that was due to leave me a part of 
her pile, and she went and handed it over 
to a cruelty-to-animals society. Nix on 
aunts!” 

“ My aunt is ill, and wants to see me,” 
said Ernie, smiling. “I don’t know what 
for. She never had any use for me that I 
know of. The man who sent this letter 
never had any use for me, either.” 

“Well, go to it! There might be some- 
thing in it,” advised the clerk. 


Three months before, Ernie Gledhill 


would have been too proud to make the 
statement he now made; but since then he 
had learned humility. He smiled feebly, and 
replied: 

“Gosh, I can’t go, because I haven’t got 
the car-fare!” 

He didn’t mention the fact with the idea 
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that it was likely to extract the car-fare 
from the other man. He merely uttered 
impulsively what was in his mind. 

“ Up against it?” 

“Why, yes. I’m down on my luck.” 

The photographer’s clerk looked Ernie up 
and down shrewdly. 

“Lost your job?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How much do you need?” 

Ernie looked at the young fellow with 
some surprise. 

“T think the fare is five seventy-five,” he’ 
said as dolefully as if it were forty times 
that. 

“ Listen,” said the clerk. “I’m no boob, 
see? No panhandler can get away with, any- 
thing on me. My money comes too hard. 
But you look square. Only looks are de- 
ceiving. Got a watch?” 

Ernie instinctively pulled out an old- 
fashioned silver timepiece, one of those 
thick-set little clocks that were de rigueur 
when his father had bought it, more than 
twenty years before. 

“I’m no pawnbroker,” said the clerk, 
“but I don’t know as that would bring 
five—” 

“It was my father’s,” was the sober 
response. “ I—I wouldn’t part with it.” 

“I guess you’re on the level,” said the 
young fellow, taking a five-dollar bill from 
his trouser-pocket. “When you send me 
the five, I'll let you have the watch back.” 

Ernie hesitated. 

“T don’t even know whether I want to 
go,” he wavered. “I don’t believe—” 

“TI would if I were you. If your aunt is 
sick—” 

Ernie took the watch from the chain slow- 
ly, and then passed it over. 

“Now I'll tell you why I’m letting you 
have this five: on your face and this turnip,” 
said the clerk with a grin. “Easy? Not 
me! But I’ve got a hunch. You see, I have 
a swell girl—the real thing, kid, believe me— 
and I’m going to pop the question to her 
to-night. I’m plumb crazy about her, be- 
lieve me! I figured, if I did a good turn 
to some guy to-day, I’d stand a better 
chance of winning out. What d’ye think of 
that dope, eh?” 

“Good luck!” replied Ernie. “I’m sure 
you'll win. And I'll never forget this. Just 
as soon as I get the money, I'll send it 
along.” 
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Her sharp features made more edged by 
the illness that was wasting her, but with 
her shrewd, ironic eyes vndimmed, Pheebe 
Gledhill, the elder sister of Ernie’s father, 
lay in bed in her sparsely furnished room, 
and had to content herself by making Major 
Dymon and his son Elbert as miserable as 
possible. 

For the major and his weak-viouthed, 
pasty son were wallowing in that most trying 
of all miseries, uncertainty. 

Cleverly, as he thought, the major had 
elbqwed the way for his son into the interest 
of Aunt Phoebe; and in doing so he had 
nonchalantly elbowed Ernie Gledhill as far 
distant as possible. The major, with his 
respectable, brownish-white mustache and 
neatly clipped Vandyke beard, and with his 
suave, half-legal, half-brotherly conversation, 
had many a time thrown the harpoon into 
Ernie, the sole other visible heir to Aunt 
Phoebe’s estate. And it had not been a 
difficult thing to do. Ernie had become a 
hotel clerk. In the eyes of the prudent 
spinster, there was something damning in 
that unaspiring situation. 

Not only that, but Ernie, careless of the 
future, had never paid the slightest court to 
his wealthy aunt. He didn’t dislike her; he 
didn’t like her. With the common thought- 
lessness of uncalculating youth, he had sim- 
ply ignored her. While the major and his 
attentive son had been encouraging Aunt 
Pheebe to ride with them, or dine with them, 
or unburden her mind of her business cares, 
Ernie had been doing something that pleased 
him more. And Aunt Phebe, on her side, 
had never shown the slightest outward in- 
terest in the young fellow; at least, not since 
he left school. 

At this moment the major was pacing up 
and down the large bedroom, with his hands 
behind his back, now and then casting a 
meaning look into the face of young Elbert, 
who was sitting stupidly on the edge of a 
chair, exhausted of sympathetic speeches. - 

“For goodness’ sake, sit down! You rag 


my nerves, Barnes Dymon,” came an acid 
comment from the bed. 

“ Yes, Phoebe,” assented the major eagerly, 
nearly sitting down on the floor in his hurry 
to obey. 
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Elbert figured that it was time for an- 
other homeopathic dose of sympathy. He 
threw all available commiseration into his 
thin voice, and remarked: 

“TI do wish there was something I could 
do for you, aunty.” 

“You can. Keep quiet,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, aunty.” 

Aunt Phoebe turned restlessly, and studied 
the rosebuds on the wall-paper. Then she 
gave the major one of those deadly shocks 
by asking abruptly: 

“Do you suppose he’ll come?” 

“He” meant Ernie, of course. The 
major sighed lugubriously. 

“I’m afraid he won't,” was the reply. 
Then feeling that some sort of surgical 
effort was necessary to sever this ominous 
eleventh-hour attachment, or interest, the 
major added: “I don’t like to say it, Phoebe, 
but I’m very much afraid poor Ernie has 
gone—wrong. The temptations of a great 
city—” 

“ What d’ye mean, Barnes? 
Done something criminal?” 

“T fear it,” replied the major sorrowfully. 
“You see, his long silence—” 

“TI don’t believe it,” was the cutting reply. 
“ He’s too much of a milksop. So are you, 
Elbert. They’re all milksops here in Comp- 


Gone wrong? 


ton. There isn’t a man with nerve enough 
to be an out-and-out robber. I wish I'd 
been a man!” 

“You're joking!” gasped the correct 
attorney at law. 

“Don’t you believe it, Barnes. You 


don’t know me. Ugh, what a life! If I 
could only have been a man!” 

“ Elbert isn’t a milksop, Phoebe,” suggest- 
ed the major politely. ‘ He’s a very prom- 
ising young man, if I do say it. All he 
needs is opportunity. I’m his father; but I 
speak without bias, really. Throw Elbert 
into the midst of business cares, and he’ll 
shine. I flatter myself I’ve given him a 
valuable training. He can draw a deed to- 
day as well as any, and—” 

“Bosh! He’s a milksop! I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, but you are, Elbert. So 
are all the rest. If they weren’t, some of 
them would have enlisted for the war, or 
gone into the ambulance service, at any rate. 
But no—they hang around waiting for old 
shoes. Old shoes! Huh! They may not 
fit when they try them on! At least, Ernie 
Gledhill did have enough sand to quit this 
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town. That’s something. If I’d been a 
man!” 

“ However that may be,” parried the 
major, “I think, when you consider it, 
Phoebe, you will regard a steady, sober 
young man like Elbert as a safer—fiduciary, 
I may say—than a hotel clerk who disap- 
pears—prances off—never gives a token of 
affection to those who love him—” 

“ Who loves him, Barnes?” 

“ Why—er—we all do.” 

“Nonsense! If he should come 
minute—” 

The door opened cautiously, and another 
aged woman, who had been long in the 
service of Phoebe Gledhill, framed her face 
in the opening. 

“ Ernest has come, ma’am. He’s down- 
stairs. Shall I have him come up?” 

The major sagged heavily in his chair, and 
his avid eyes bulged. 

“He’s here!” he muttered. Then he 
- added, with a controlling effort: “Isn't 
that fine? Ernie has come, Elbert!” 

“ Yes, that’s fine!” exclaimed Elbert, with 
the same pleasure that he might have 
evinced at being told he was to be operated 
on for appendicitis. 

“ Have him come right up!” said the old 
woman, with a gleam in her eyes. 

She looked at the Dymons, father and son, 
and actually grinned. 

Ernie had at least taken good care of his 
clothes. When he came in, arrayed in the 
garb which had completely satisfied the 
Swell Dresser, he created something of a 
sensation. It was as if the major had 
expected the young fellow to return in tat- 
tered overalls. The Dymons nodded with 
the warmth of a February cellar. 

“ Well, sir!” exclaimed Aunt Pheebe point- 
edly. “So you’ve come?” 

“Yes, Aunt Phoebe,” was the reply. “I 
came as soon as I received the major’s 
letter.” 

“Why don’t you say you’re sorry I’m 
sick? Why don’t you kiss me?” said the old 
woman. 

“TI didn’t know you wanted me to kiss 
you,” replied Ernie, bashfully approaching 
the bed and giving Aunt Phoebe a genuine 
smack on the cheek. “I am sorry, aunt. 
That’s why I came.” 

“ And why haven’t you written a word to 
anybody in the last three months, sir?” cried 
the sick woman, with a stony glare. 


this 
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“J—I thought it better not to,” replied 
Ernie evasively. 

“He thought it better not to!” parroted 
the major in a kindly, assassinating way. 

“Keep still, Barnes!” advised Phoebe. 
Then she added, in a tone of calculated bit- 
terness: “ Ernest, the major and Elbert love 
me very much. Do you love me, Ernest?” 

Ernie looked at his aunt, embarrassed. 

“T—I never thought much about it, 
aunt,” he finally stammered out. “I—I 
have always respected you.” 

“You haven’t a bit more tact than your’ 
father had, Ernie,” said the old woman, her 
voice tinged with a queer satisfaction. 
“And you don’t lie any more successfully 
than he did, either.” 

“T don’t call it even respect,eto leave you 


ignorant of his whereabouts. for three 
months,” suggested the major. “Do you, 
Elbert ?” 


“TI certainly do not,” agreed the obe- 
dient son. 

Ernie Gledhill’s temper was not improved 
by this reception. He was tired, despon- 
dent, ill at ease, and high-strung. Impulsive- 
ly he turned to Elbert Dymon and said: 

“You mind your business, Elbert, or I'll 
wring your neck!” 

“Ha! A nice boy!” cackled the major, 
looking at Aunt Phoebe meaningly. 

Aunt Phoebe, who had heard the words, 
sat up in bed with a start. 

“ What did you say, Ernest? 
wring Elbert’s neck?’ 

“TI beg your pardon, aunt,” apologized 
the young fellow. “I spoke before I 
thought. Of course I shouldn’t have said 
that.” 

“But you meant it!” she cried. “ You 
would wring his neck! I could see it in 
your eye, sir! Do you deny it?” 

Ernie was silent. 

“You don’t deny it! Have you grown 
tough in such a short time, Ernest? Have 
you? You have grown tough, haven’t you? 
Do you deny you have?” 

Nothing but silence from Ernie. 
didn’t know what to say. 

- The old woman dropped back, weak from 
her exertion, to her pillow. 

“ Thank the Lord!” she murmured. “ He 
isn’t so much of a milksop as I thought. 
Barnes, you and Elbert can go now. I want 
to talk to this young man. Yes, you may 
come back to-morrow morning. And, Barnes, 


You would 


He 
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don’t bring any more of those horrible 
oranges. I never want to see an orange 
again. There must be a crate of them in 
the house now. If you must bring anything, 
bring a—a cabbage. 

“ Well, they’re gone, Ernest,” sighed the 
old woman, as she heard the outer door close 
down-stairs. “Sit down here. No, stupid! 
—on the bed. Take my hand. You seem to 
be afraid of me.” 

“T was always a little afraid of you, Aunt 
Phoebe,” said the young fellow. 

She made no reply to this. Soon she said: 

“ Ernest, those two Dymons will pester 
me to death. I’m so glad you came, if only 
to get them out of here for a while. I 
don’t know whether Barnes is honest or not. 
He never got a chance to swindle me—not 
much. I’ve got more brains than his whole 
family has had since the. Mayflower. Come 
now, tell me what you’ve been doing down 
in that wicked city.” 

Ernie went scarlet, and his head dropped 
a little. 

“Not a woman!” whipped out Pheebe. 
“You haven't played any mean trick on that 
sweet little girl, Eleanor?” 

He shook his head. 


“No, not that. I’d rather not talk 
about it.” 
“But I wish to know,” she _ insisted. 


Then, seeing that it was useless to threaten 
this perverse, tactless young man, she took 
another tack. “Tell Aunt Phoebe, Ernest!” 
she said in an unusual tone. “It’s little 
enough she will hear from you or anybody, 
soon.” 

The plea went home, somehow. Besides, 
he craved to unload a part of this neck-load 
of trouble. 

“There isn’t anything much to tell,” he 
said. “I didn’t make a success. I had to 
borrow the money to get back here. I’m 
what they call down and out, with nobody 
to blame but myself. I was a fool, and 


worse. That’s what I’ve been doing in New 
York.” 
“Humph! That was easy done, I should 


say—all except borrowing the money. And 
what have yor got to show for it, Ernest?” 
“ Not a thing,” he acknowledged frankly, 
“unless experience counts for something. 
I’ve had that.” 
She reached out and grasped his hand. 
“Have you seen life, Ernie?” she half 
whispered, with her eyes bright and eager. 
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“You know what I mean—iife! All kinds 
of people different from ours—bad people, 
wild people, those cabarets and dances and 
things!” 

Ernie opened his eyes with amazement 
and stared at his aunt. He saw her lying 
there, with her rather masculine features, her 
hawkish nose, and her hard mouth some- 
what more feminized by pain. He recalled 
that she was the sharpest, shrewdest, and 
coolest trader and money-maker in Comp- 
ton—or in the county, for that matter. He 
remembered that Aunt Phoebe owned square 
miles of timbered lands, a sawmill, a grocery- 
store, and unguessed personal property; and 
he marveled at what was now running in 
her thoughts. 

With that unrestrained outburst she 
revealed suddenly a lifetime of repressed 
desires. She had wanted to be a man! She 
had wanted to know what she called life! 
‘She had wanted to live adventurously! In- 
stead of which she had immured herself in 
Compton, plied her trade, and lived in 
placid security. 

“ Yes, I have seen at least a part of that, 
aunt,” he finally replied. 

With envious eyes she looked into his 
face for a moment. Then she relaxed, say- 
ing, as if to herself: 

“It will do him no harm. A burned child 
fears the fire. He’s got good blood in his 
veins. He’s no fool!” 

There was a long 
woman said: 

“Get my bag there on the bureau.” 

Ernie got it. She opened it and took out 
a roll of bills, from which she picked out a 
yellow fifty-dollar note. This she held out 
to her nephew; but Ernie shook his head, 
shamefaced. 

“Oh, no!” he cried with decent pride. 

“You take this!” she commanded. “I 
wisk ‘i. I am going to make you earn it. 
You will stay in Compton, Ernest Gledhill, 
till I get better—or worse—won’t you? Cer- 
tainly you will. I want you to drive over 
to the sawmill to-morrow morning and see 
how things are going. Then go to the store. 
I want a written report. That’s understood, 
isn’t it? And—oh, yes!—you take my mare 
back to Donohue, and tell him to put new 
calks on her shoes. And tell him I said he’d 
better do good work after this, if he wants 
to hold my custom. And—” 

The door opened again. 


silence. Then the 














“ Mr. Ayling!” announced the maid. 

“Show him up. He’s my lawyer, Ernie. 
You'll have to go now.” 

“Your lawyer, aunt! I thought Barnes 
Dymon was your lawyer.” 

“ Barnes Dymon!” she sneered. “I guess 
not. Do you s’pose I want my business 
known to my relatives? Barnes does a 
little work for me, yes. I always let him 
foreclose mortgages—ha, ha!” 

With the entrance of the stranger attor- 
ney, Ernie Gledhill was summarily swept out 
of the sick-room without having an oppor- 
tunity to accept or refuse his aunt’s com- 
missions. She seemed to take it for granted 
that he consented. The yellow fifty-dollar 
note in his hand tokened the fact. 

He went down-stairs with a dizziness ring- 
ing in his ears. He wanted to go back and 
tell Aunt Phoebe that he was not a safe 
person to have around; that he was at this 
moment, or any future moment, liable to 
arrest. He didn’t dare to. Something stuck 
in his throat and choked him. 

Finally he whipped up his courage and 
decided to execute Pheebe’s commissions 
and to let her know the situation when he 
saw her again. So he went through the 
cold hall, and into the sitting-room, to shake 
hands with the old servant, who had so often 
fed him doughnuts from the back porch 
when he was a little shaver. 

At the kitchen door he came face to face 
with Eleanor Ramsdell. 
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Tue girl had a little basket under her arm, 
containing a dozen or so of fresh eggs—her 
modest little contribution, from a truly 
tender heart,. toward the sick woman’s 
comfort. She saw Ernie, stopped short, 
trembled, and gasped out his name. 

“Yes, I’m here, Eleanor,” Ernie said 
huskily. “Aunt—sent for me.” Instantly 
the needless cruelty of this announcement 
flashed upon him—the implication that he 
would not otherwise have returned to Comp- 
ton; and he stumbled along hurriedly: “ Of 
course I don’t mean—that—” 

She was pale. There were two pits of 
weariness and anxiety under her eyes. Her 


lips, the memory of whose full bloom had 
stayed with the youth since they last met, 
seemed to have grown thin and white; but 
the old-time sweetness was in her eyes and 
voice as she said: 
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Ernest. 


really I do, 
Please don’t think any more about it! I 
am so glad—you don’t know how glad— 


“T understand; 


that you have succeeded. It was splendid 
of you to send the photographs. You don’t 
mind my giving Aunt Phoebe one, do you? 
She surprised me by teasing for one, when 
she found I had them.” Then the girl held 
out her free hand and went on: “ We can 
be just as good friends, Ernest, wherever— 
whatever—you think best for yourself.” 

“ My goodness!” Ernie exploded. “ Don’t, 
Eleanor, don’t say those things! I haven’t 
succeeded—I’ve failed. I’m a poor fool. I 
don’t deserve to have you wipe your feet 
on me. You can’t have any more to do 
with me. There are reasons enough!” 

Eleanor looked at him uncomprehending- 
ly. She couldn’t help thinking, innocent as 
she was, that there must be a subterfuge 
in this sudden and _ uncalled-for  self- 
accusation. Ernie read her thoughts accu- 
rately. He saw the meaning behind the wet 
lashes, and it forced him to throw caution 
away. He must make her understand! 
Seizing both her hands in a nervous grip, 
he bent forward and talked rapidly: 

“Listen, Eleanor! I won’t have any mis- 
understanding between us! I’m going to put 
myself right with you, no matter what hap- 
pens. I won't have it ended with you 
thinking that I’ve changed toward you. I 
can’t tell you how much more I love you 
than when I went away. There has never 
been any chance of any one else coming 
into my heart; but I’ve ruined everything. 
I tell you you can’t have any more to do 
with me. I want you to forget all about 
me. You must! You will, when you know; 
and I'll tell you everything—I’ll write it to 
you—after I go away. I’ve promised to do 
a few little things for Aunt Phoebe, and then 
I’m going away again. It must be that way. 
It would be too terrible for you—sooner or 
later—if I should stay_here!” 

In his idealization of the girl—or perhaps 
out of the sternly honest training that he 
had received at his mother’s knee—Ernie 
wildly fancied that he was saying something 
that would cause Eleanor to stagger back 
from him as from something tainted and 
poisonous. He knew woman as little as that 
—because, indeed, he had cared for only one 
woman in his life. So he was startled, and 
even frightened, when she looked full at him 
and whispered: 
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“T don’t believe you have done anything 
terrible. You couldn't! I know you 
couldn’t. And if you had, do you suppose 


I would change? Do you think, Ernest, I 
would be the one to run away? What dif- 
ference does it make to me—in here— 
whether you bring back a lot of money, or 
just a little trouble—which will disappear 
when the sun shines again?” 

“A fine thing I have brought you back!” 
he almost moaned. “ No, little girl, I'm not 
so foolish as that. I tell you I've lost 
everything! You, and everything!” 

“Tf you're sure you feel toward me just 
as you did,” she replied, brightening, 
“then—” She reached up and patted his 
forehead. “ You're excited now, Ernest. We 
can talk it over later. If you want to come 
over to the house—mother will be glad to 
see you, too—you needn’t tell me any of 
your secrets—not one. I should put my 
fingers in my ears if you tried to. You'll 
come over, won’t you?” 

And so she left him, stunned. 

“She doesn’t understand!” he groaned. 
“How could she? She thinks I mean that 
I didn’t succeed in business, or lost some 
money, or something like that. Great 
Heavens, what would she say if she knew 
that I was a thief—that the police are 
watching me?” 

The perspiration beaded on his forehead. 
He felt the moisture and brushed it off with 
the sleeve of his coat. Then he staggered 
out, feeling more utterly wretched than 
when he had entered the house. 

As he left Aunt Phoebe’s home, a man who 
had been standing on the other side of the 
street, cooling his heels in the snow, came 
briskly across to meet him. It was Major 
Dymon. 

“Well, you surprised us all!” was the 
major’s affable greeting. ‘““ We'd about given 
you up for lost, Ernie. Now I want you 
to come right home.with me. We've got a 
spare room, and we'll try to make you com- 
fortable. I can see that you've sort of got 
a load on your mind, and the best way to 
get rid of it is to shoulder it on a lawyer. 
You know we're made to stagger under 
other people’s burdens.” 

In spite of his kinsman’s frankness and 
seeming good-will, Ernie shook his head. It 
wasn’t that he was particularly suspicious, 
but he wanted to be alone. So he made his 


way slowly over to the hotel, with the 
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major loquaciously trotting by his side; and 
in spite of the lawyer’s efforts, he registered 
at the Mansion House, taking one of the 
smallest and cheapest rooms. 

“Well, at least, Ernie,” was the major’s 
final attempt, “don’t be a stranger to us. 
You may not think it, but we’ve always 
kept your memory green. And Elbert 
understands that what you said to him a 
while ago was spoken in heat. He doesn’t 
hold it against you in the least.” 

Ernie had to smile at this, after he had 
rid himself of the major. He recalled Elbert, 
as a boy, as a tale-bearing trickster, in 
school and out; but he wondered what on 
earth was making all this difference in the 
major’s attitude toward him. 


One great thing, at any rate, Aunt 
Pheebe’s commissions had done for Ernie 
Gledhill. They took his mind off himself. 
They gave him a breathing-space and cooled 
his head. 

The next morning, early, he went to the 
livery-stable where Phoebe kept her ancient 
mare, and got an early start for the saw- 
mill. He went at the business faithfully, 
noted everything he could think of, talked 
with the foreman, visited the blacksmith and 
the store, and late in the afternoon was busy 
in producing, with many movements of the 
tongue, in unison with the pen, his official 
report. 

As soon as it was completed, Ernie hur- 
ried over to Aunt Pheebe’s house. The old 
servant met him with a look of suppressed 
terror in her eyes. 

“Oh, Ernie—Mr. Gledhill!” she gasped, 
twisting her gingham apron tremulously. 
“She’s worse—much worse! There are two 
doctors with her. Dr. Brown called in an- 
other one from out of town to consult. I 
know they do that when there’s great 
danger. I—oh!” 

The back-stairs door opened, and the 
strange doctor entered the room. 

“ Please tell them to rush this telegram,” 
he said quietly to the old servant. “We 
shall have to have more oxygen on the eve- 
ning train.” 

Oxygen! Ernie shuddered. He had read 
the newspaper shrewdly enough to know the 
import of that word. Then the doctor 
turned to him and asked: 

“Young man, is your name Gledhill— 
Ernest Gledhill?” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“You can come up. It won’t do any harm. 
However, I don’t think she’ll recognize you.” 
But she did recognize him. The moment 
Ernie entered the room her eyes traveled 
toward him and lit up with satisfaction as 
she saw the papers that he was crumpling 
in his hand. Then she signed him to come 
over to her. He looked at the doctors, and 
they both nodded. 

“Ernie,” she said weakly, much to the 
astonishment of both physicians, “ put your 
head down here. Do you understand? Good! 
There are some books—in the box in that 
closet. If anything should happen—burn 
them immediately. About Elbert Dymon— 
you have my permission—without hurting 
him too much—to wring his neck!” 

That was all the queer old woman said. 
She smiled very feebly, and then the doctors 
motioned Ernie to leave. He went sadly 
back to the hotel, sat in one of the hard 
wooden chairs in the office, and stared at the 
deer’s head with the leopard’s eyes without 
seeing it. 

He knew that in the white house down the 
street the end had come. Though he had 
never cared much about his aunt before, the 
last twenty hours had given him an entirely 
new glimpse of her; and it seemed that his 
only friend on earth was quitting him. 

He sat there in the quiet of the hotel 
office for nearly two hours, merely nodding 
greetings to passers-by whom he knew. Then 
the proprietor, Weatherbee, came in ab- 
ruptly, stamping the snow off his overshoes, 
and saw Ernie. 

“ Hello, Ernie!” he cried. 
your Aunt Phoebe was dead.” 

It was little of a shock now. 
at his old employer glassily. 
went on: 

“Too bad you didn’t stand in with the 
old lady, Ernie! If I'd been you, I'd have 
contrived to play my cards different. Still, 
in a way, I respect you for not being salvy. 
But them Dymons will lord it all over us, 
darn ’em!” 

Ernie had no reply. He honestly didn’t 
care how rich the Dymons might be. He 
was already planning to get out of Compton 
as soon as he decently could, and as soon 
as he had one last, cruel, but necessary un- 
derstanding with Eleanor. 

“Is Ernest Gledhill here?” said a voice 
at the door. 


“T just heard 


Ernie looked 
Weatherbee 
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Ernie stood up, with a fast-beating pulse, 
as always nowadays when he heard his name 
called suddenly. 

“ Here!” he replied. 

“My name is Ayling,” said the man, 
coming forward with outstretched hand. 
“ Where can we go? I want to have a talk 
with you.” 

“There’s no fire in the parlor, so we'll 
have to go to my—my room,” faltered 
Ernie. 

He told himself that if this man had 
knowledge of the Central Park West affair, 
it was just as well to make a clean breast 
of it to him now. 

They went up to the little room at the 
top of the building. The man looked around. 
The walls were bare, save for a picture 
which had once represented a Newfoundland 
dog rescuing a little girl from a snow-bank, 
but which had been punctured full of ciga- 
rette holes by travelers inspired toward 
decoration. 

“Well, Mr. Gledhill!” began the man. 
“TI suppose you know—” 

“Yes, sir, I just heard.” 

“She was a remarkable woman, sir! I 
never met a woman with such a business 
head. A trifle close, yes; but square as a 
brick. You look a good deal like her, in 
the eyes and mouth. I’m glad to say that 
she had a good deal of confidence in me— 
and I never abused it. I trust it won’t seem 
an improper moment for me to suggest that, 
if you have no other arrangements, my 
services are at your disposal?” 

“I don’t—exactly know what you mean,” 
replied Ernie, groping. 

The other man rather opened his eyes. 

“You don’t know anything about—er— 
her disposal of her property, then?” 

Ernie shook his head. Mr. Ayling rose, 
walked over to where the youth was sitting 
on the bed, and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Then I have the pleasure of telling you, 
young man, that, with the exception of a 
few minor bequests, you have inherited the 
entire estate of the late Phoebe Gledhill. I 
congratulate you, sir!” 


IX 


THE world has a way of flopping upside 
down, now and again, and landing the 
people who were on top underneath and the 
people who were underneath on top. This 
was what had happened to Ernie Gledhill. 
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He had. suddenly become rich through no 
effort of his own, and for no obvious reason 
except that his name was Gledhill, and that 
a queer old woman had whimmed it that 
way in her last days. 

Rumor had long cackled that Aunt Phoebe 
was a millionaire. She was nothing of the 
sort—nowhere near it; but for Compton she 
was a very rich woman. It developed that 
her estate, at current prices, was worth about 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. 

Her will, the validity of which nobody 
was likely to question, showed that she had 
wavered a good deal. For instance, at the 
last minute she had softened a little toward 
Barnes Dymon and his son, and had left 
them, by a codicil, one thousand dollars 
apiece. There were several other modest 
bequests; the remainder fell to Ernest. 

To say that the young fellow was stag- 
gered would not be quite accurate. At first 
he simply didn’t comprehend it. It was 
beyond anything that his mind could calcu- 
late. It was so unexpected that it was 
unintelligible—it meant nothing. 

His first two acts were characteristic of 
his simple, straightforward state of mind. 
The first thing he did was to carry out his 
promise to Aunt Phoebe. He destroyed the 
box of books that was in a corner of her 
bedroom closet; and to this day nobody but 
Ernest Gledhill knows what they were. The 
few that he looked at made him gasp. One 
was entitled “ Jesse James and His Gang of 
Notorious Outlaws.” Another was “ Falsely 
Accused; or, Who Was Guilty?” Another, 
“The Severed Head; or, a Terrible Con- 
fession.” 

It was with these lurid romances that the 
strange old woman, so sharp and successful, 
had indulged her suppressed desire to be a 
man, to go forth adventurously into the 
world, and to see life! 

The second thing he did was to send, not 
five dollars, but twenty, to the young clerk 
at the New York photographer's. A few 
days later his silver watch arrived, and with 
it a scrawled note saying: 


You lucky guy! You must of had a diffrunt 
kind of a ant from what I did! 


Ernie laughed, clipped the watch on the 
temporarily idle chain, and went to work 
with a will and a fear. The will was to do 
full justice to the trust Aunt Pheebe had 
shown in him; the fear was that somehow, 
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by a stroke of the same magic that had made 
him rich, the bottom would suddenly drop 
out of his box of fortune and leave him 
gaping at a mocking void. 

His New York experience weighed hor- 
ribly on his mind, day and night. In the 
midst of his work he fell to thinking what 
would happen now if Faulkner or one of 
the other policemen should appear in 
Compton. It would be worse than ever now. 
A few days ago he was nearly nobody—an 
unemployed hotel clerk with only two 
friends in the world, as he thought—and he 
could have disappeared behind the gates of 
a prison with scarcely anybody the wiser 
for it. Now, the whole house and estate of 
Gledhill, and the good name of the family, 
would crash down with him. 

He knew the temper of the Compton 
people too well not to be aware that there 
would be infinite rejoicing at his downfall. 
The news would flash to the ends of the 
country—that a young man, suddenly be- 
come wealthy, had been  ignominiously 
charged with a theft that he could do 
nothing but admit! 

Tortured by this threatened disaster, 
Ernie thought of calling in Ayling, the law- 
yer, and laying the whole business before 
him. Had he done this, he would have 
saved himself a lot of trouble; but he put 
it off. Somehow the sudden influx of fortune 
had made him more timid than ever. And 
so he did the very worst thing he could have 
done. He went, one day, to see the Compton 
constable, Henry Higgins. 

Mr. Higgins wore a wide-brimmed hat and 
had a wide-brimmed opinion of himself. He 
was immeasurably flattered to receive a call 
from this fortunate young man. He waxed 
so enthusiastic over Ernie’s well-known vir- 
tues that Ernie was forced to stop the flow 
of adulation with cigars. 

Then, in as detached a vein as he could 
muster, the young fellow said: 

“Henry, I was reading something in the 
paper the other night, and I thought, just 
for the fun of it, I’d like to have your 
opinion on it, as a police officer. Suppose 
that a man commits a crime—not murder, 
or anything like that, but—say, an ordinary 
crime. Then suppose he never does any- 
thing bad afterward, and becomes a decent 
citizen. Would they press the case against 
him afterward? Would they arrest him, no 
matter if it was years after?” 








“You bet your boots they would, Mr. 
Gledhill! They ain’t nobody stole nothing 
from you, has they? If so, you just give 
me the case, and I'll show you I haven't 
been constable twenty years for nothing. 
I’d get the feller, if he was Governor of the 
State, I would!” 

Ernie’s heart went flabby. He felt cold 
and shivery. Henry Higgins went on gaily, 
warming up to his official duty: 

“Crimes don’t outlaw like telephone-bills, 
Mr. Gledhill. We nabs ’em any time we 
sees ’em!” 

“T suppose, though, if a man who does 
something wrong should afterward make a 
good deal of money, he might fix it with the 
persons he had wronged, Mr. Higgins?” 
asked Ernie with an emotion which, fortu- 
nately, Constable Higgins did not think of 
tracing to its source. 

“Huh! Then they would be liable to 
arrest, too, for compounding a felony! No, 
sirree! A crime’s a crime, Mr. Gledhill. 
You give me the case, whatever it is, and 
I'll land your man behind the bars, or you 
can have my badge!” 

“Oh, it isn’t any real person,” Ernie 
stammered, quite pale. “It was what you’d 
call a theoretical question. I just wanted to 
know.” 

“Well, now ye know,” said Mr. Higgins 
with finality. “And I guess this would be 
a good time to ask you if you wouldn’t like 
to make a little contribution to the Red 
Men’s Home Fund, Mr. Gledhill. Ha, ha! 
You wouldn’t miss a little gift these days. 
I know you for a feller that don’t squeeze 
a dollar, you bet!” 

Ernie, with a sick feeling, forced a smile 
and wrote a check for fifty dollars on the 
spot. It was his fourth contribution to 
“funds” in the last two days. He was 
already beginning to perceive that money 
carries obligations with it. 

“We nabs ’em any time we sees ’em!” 
The words rang in Ernie’s ears long after 
he left the constable’s home. “ Compound- 
ing a felony!” It sounded forbidding— 
sinister. He went back to his office, at the 


back of the grocery-store, and forced him- 
self to go to work. He felt that he was the 
loneliest figure in the world, and bitterly he 
wished that he were back in the hotel again, 
clerking at twenty-five dollars a month, and 
able to greet Eleanor Ramsdell with a clear 
conscience. 
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The unhappiness that Ernie had inherited 
with Aunt Phoebe’s money was projected 
beyond himself. It entered that pleasant, 
clean-swept home on the maple-shaded 
street, and made two women unhappy, too. 

“ Please don’t cry any more, Nellie,” said 
the sweet-faced mother, when she entered 
the sitting-room one day and found the girl 
staring at her sewing with red eyes. 

“TI try not to, mother,” replied Eleanor. 
“Oh, it isn’t that Ernest never comes here 
any more! I know he had the right to 
decide what was best for himself. Do you 
think I would have wanted to stand in his 
light? But he might—he might have told 
me—the truth! I could have stood it. I 
care for him enough to hear it, without— 
without blaming him. It was so silly of 
him, too, to make up a story about how he 
had done something that made him unworthy 
of me!” 

“ Perhaps he was trying to find something 
—not to hurt your feelings, Nellie,” sug- 
gested the mother. 

“It was cowardly. It was not like him!” 
choked the girl, very pale. “Oh, I hate 
money! Everything was wonderful, till he 
knew that he was going to get Aunt Pheebe’s 
property. And now—” 

“ Poor dear!” said Mrs. Ramsdell gently, 
approaching the girl softly and putting her 
hands upon the hot forehead. “ Money— 
yes, money makes a great difference; and 
we mustn’t be too hard on Ernest because 
it has made a difference in him. Your 
father, Nellie, used often to say that a 
person who could stand good luck could 
stand anything. Poor Arthur never had 
much good luck to stand; but what he said 
was true. Well, it may turn out all right 
in the end,” added the mother, with a 
tremulous hopefulness born of years of 
patience under want and disappointment. 

“T hate money! I hate it!” sobbed the 


girl. “I wish there wasn’t any such thing 
in the world! Oh, if he had only told me 
the truth!” 


If Eleanor Ramsdell hated money and 
wished there wasn’t any such thing in the 
world, there were enough people in Compton 
who would cheerfully vote the other way. 
These folks, some of whom had close asso- 
ciations with money, and some of whom 
knew it mainly through hearsay, now began 
to introduce themselves to Ernie Gledhill, in 
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a concerted effort to remove a part of the 
burden from his shoulders. 

If there was one thing more than another 
that had distinguished Aunt Phoebe as a 
business woman, it was her ability to collect 
money due her. If the money existed, she 
got it. She never employed a collection 
agency; there was no collection agency but 
would have been delighted to employ her. 
She had sometimes been known to cancel the 
debts of extremely poor people; but in gen- 
eral she got her due. 

Aunt Phoebe being no longer on earth, the 
debtors breathed easy. Most of them felt 
that their obligations were canceled. It did 
not seem possible that a smooth-faced young 
man, who was brought up right among them, 
whom they had known before he carried a 
handkerchief, would insist upon collecting 
bills for groceries, mortgage interest, or 
lumber. The net result was that sales 
increased and collections decreased. 

Ernie, further worried by this unexpected 
phenomenon, did not know precisely how to 
meet it. There were more excuses for not 
paying bills, he found, than he had dreamed 
of in his philosophy. Whenever he arrived 
with a monthly statement at some outlying 
farmhouse, the best cow had just died, or 
one of the horses had been attacked with 
glanders. In some instances his customers 
told such pitiful stories that he felt lucky 
to escape from the hause without having 
money borrowed of him. 

He took a hundred bushels of potatoes in 
trade, and when they were opened up they 
ran about fifty per cent bad, from scab and 
dry rot. Mr. Willis, the patriarchal farmer 
who had unloaded them upon Ernie, threw 
up his hands in astonishment when he 
learned of this defect, and intimated that 
the tubers must have developed their dis- 
eases during the trip from his cellar to the 
store. 

On one occasion, in looking over a timber- 
lot that Aunt Phoebe had acquired the year 
before, Ernie discovered that the adjoining 
owner had cut over his line and deftly ex- 
tracted some fifty thousand feet of hemlock 
logs. On being informed of the mistake, the 
poacher went into a deep state of sorrow— 
without offering to make any sort of repa- 
ration, however. 

“ Ah, Mr. Gledhill!” he said finally, as a 
clincher, “ just think how much richer you 
are than I can ever hope to be. Think how 
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little the mistake means to you, and how 
much it might mean to me!” 

Which argument seemed unanswerable at 
the moment, and nothing was done about it. 

During his short sojourn in company with 
the Swell Dresser, Ernie Gledhill had been 
introduced to one phase of larceny. He now 
got acquainted with another phase. 

The Swell Dresser and Slim McClearn and 
Erie Phil and the rest of them were engaged 
in a kind of larceny in which they ran the 
chance of paying the penalty. Ernie’s Comp- 
ton friends were engaged in a different 
brand. They ran no chances at all. Every- 
thing they did was perfectly legitimate. 

They took no wallet from Ernie’s pocket. 
They simply sold him horses that died the 
following week. They raided the grocery- 
store and uttered promises to pay—during 
the next visit of Halley’s comet. They sold 
him garden produce at the advanced figures 
that a wealthy young man should be proud 
to pay. They pastured their cattle on his 
land and complained about the poor condi- 
tion of his grass. Altogether, they showed a 
desire to make him nine feet tall by the 
simple and amiable process of pulling his 
leg. 

If there was something to be done by 
public subscription, Ernie was the public. 
He headed all subscription-papers—and then 
footed them. He knew he was being bled 
to death, but he didn’t know how to stop it. 

He wanted friends, for somehow he was 
always haunted by the fear that he was 
going to need them at any moment; and 
instead of getting friends, he made blistering 
enemies by putting the Compton people 
under obligations to him. They sat around 
the stove in his own grocery-store and 
voted him the meanest, ornariest critter 
that had ever been born in the village—the 
while, of course, they whetted their appe- 
tites upon his cheese and crackers. 

Late at night, Ernie used to get out of 
bed, dress, and go quietly down-stairs, so as 
not to awaken the old servant who still kept 
the white house for him as she had done for 
Aunt Phoebe. He would pass out into the 
village streets, and walk, walk, trying to 
figure things out. He never figured them 
out. They got hazier than ever. 

Often he went up the hill until he came 
to that little cottage where he had said good- 
by at the gate, and stood there gazing long- 
ingly up at the windows. The only person 

















who could have made him happy was 
sleeping behind those walls—and he had 
deliberately separated himself from her. 
“If you only knew, Eleanor!” he cried 
out one night, so audibly that his own voice 
frightened him and sent him hastily onward. 
“ If you only knew why I haven’t come here 


—since then! I suppose you, too, think I’m 
a cur. I’m not, honestly, little girl. I’m 
just—a fool!” 


Ernie saw her, now and again, when she 
came to the store. She always tried to avoid 
him; and when that was not possible, she 
regarded him with a frightened look, and 
tore his heart wide open by showing him a 
face that was more beautiful than ever, 
because it was touched with grief. 

In all Compton there were only two 
persons who made earnest efforts to show 
affection for Ernie. These two were Major 
Dymon and his son Elbert. 

As soon as the contents of the will had 
become known, Major Dymon had hastened 
to the young legatee with profuse congratu- 
lations. Elbert had accompanied his father, 
also with a bundle of amity. 

The major had said, in that well-greased, 
professional tone of his: 

“Ernest, we felicitate you! Don’t we, 
Elbert? How thoughtful it was of Aunt 
Phoebe to remember us kindly in her testa- 
ment! It isn’t the amount of money, you 
know—it’s the spirit. And if I do say it, 
Ernest, she couldn’t have chosen a better 
successor than you. We have said that many 
times, haven’t we, Elbert?” 

Elbert, without wiggling an eyelash, inti- 
mated that this praise had been the principal 
source of discussion at the Dymon dinner- 
table. 

“J feel it an honor to offer you my 
professional services,’ added the major. 

Ernie blushed deeply, and admitted that 
he had already promised to retain Mr. 
Ayling as his legal adviser. 

“ Ah, so that is settled!” said the major, 
with a great display of satisfaction. “I 
must say you couldn’t have chosen a better 
man. I know Ayling well. I have frequent- 
ly had the pleasure of appearing against him 
in court. Anything, however, that we can 
do for you, Ernest, we shall do gladly.” 

“Thank you, major,” said Ernie sincerely. 

When they were walking back home, 
Major Dymon remarked to his promising 


son: 
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“ Elbert, if you ever let yourself get into 
trouble with Ernie, I'll disown you. Cater 
to him all you possibly can. I’ve got use 
for Gledhill.” 

“JT hate the sight of him!” grated Elbert. 
“But I'll do as you say. If we had our 
rights, we’d be on Easy Street, and that simp 
in the gutter!” 

“ Elbert,” said the father, “ there’s an old 
saying—and you can paste it in your own 
hat, too—‘ A fool and his money are soon 
parted.’ Gledhill’s not exactly a fool, I'll 
admit; but he’s as innocent as an unborn 
babe, and that amounts to the same thing. 
My prediction is that in a couple of years 
from now he’ll be working for his board and 
clothes!” 

“What are you going to do, 
queried Elbert breathlessly. 

The father stopped and gazed severely 
into his young hopeful’s face. 

“ Elbert,” he replied, “I'll tell you what 
I’m not going to do—I’m not going to do 
anything that isn’t strictly and absolutely 
legal and ethical. Don’t you forget that, my 
boy! Now, you be sure to cater to Gledhill 
—understand?” 


dad?” 


xX 


As the weeks passed, Major Dymon never 
let slip an opportunity to display his interest 
in Ernie. More than once he really saved 
the young fellow from making minor blun- 
ders that would have cost him money. He 
cautioned Ernie not to put too much confi- 
dence in people. 

“Don’t you believe their talk of poverty,” 
he said frequently. “ They simply don’t want 
to pay. You say the word, and I'll collect 
the bill. And I won’t take a cent, either!” 

And he did collect the bills, and he didn’t 
take a cent. 

From being at first suspicious of the 
major, Ernie Gledhill gradually warmed to 
him. The young man’s simple, decent con- 
ceptions of life were further made suscep- 
tible by the helplessness he felt in grappling 
with the cares of business. His lawyer, 
Ayling, was affable and efficient; but he 
lived in another town, thirty miles distant, 
whereas the major was always at his elbow. 

But Ernie didn’t like Elbert, and he was 
too honest to make believe that he did. He 
couldn’t help remembering, with a grim 
smile, what Aunt Phoebe had said to him 
the last time he saw her alive. 
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It was during the first week of the new 
year that Ernie Gledhill was sitting gloomily 
in his office, looking out upon an area of 
dirty, rutted snow. He was bitterly reflect- 
ing that somehow in that short space of 
time he had managed to diminish Aunt 
Pheebe’s estate to the extent of three thou- 
sand dollars; and he couldn’t imagine where 
it had all gone. 

“T’m a failure!” he groaned. 
even at honest business!” 

“Ah! Good morning, Ernest!” said a 
cheery voice just at that moment. It was 
Major Dymon. Never in his life had Ernie 
been gladder to see a man. He would have 
welcomed the Evil One himself at that dull 
moment, to take him away from his own 
thoughts. 

The major was in great form. He shoved 
his hands deep into his trouser-pockets, and 
radiated optimism. 

“ Ernest,” he said, finally sitting down, 
“ one thing about you I’ve noticed with great 
pleasure. You've never shown any weak- 
ness for these wildcat investments the coun- 
try is fleoded with.” 

“ No—I’ve found that I can lose money 
fast enough right here in Compton,” was 
the acid reply. 

“Ha, that’s a great joke! Catch you 
losing money!” laughed the major. “I never 
saw any one take hold of business better 
than you have. As I was saying, you don’t 
fall for these wildcats; and that’s what leads 
me to believe that you can give me some 
solid advice about an investment right near 
home. I’m no rash investor myself—my 
money comes too hard; but this thing has 
got under my skin.” 

Even a more practised hand might have 
been flattered. Ernie replied cordially: 

“If my advice is worth anything, it’s free 
to you, major.” 

“The situation is this,” went on the 
major. “ You know, of course, that all the 
farmers are beginning to realize that they’ve 
got to use lime on their lands. Do you know 
how much lime was shipped into Compton 
station alone last .year? Two thousand 
three hundred tons! What was paid for it? 
An average of two dollars and thirty cents 
a ton. Now do you know what that lime 
cost, free on board? - I’ve got inside figures. 


“A failure, 


It averaged to cost the shippers no more 
than eighty cents a ton. 
a profit! 


Great Scott, what 
The rest is in strict confidence, 
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Ernie. I can trust you with a secret. You 
know the Scales farm, down below Chilton 
Corners?” 

"a 

“Well, that whole farm is underlaid with 
marl.” 

“ Marl?” repeated Ernie. “I suppose I 
ought to know what marl is, but I don’t.” 

“Well, fortunately for me, a lot of other 
people don’t,” replied the major compla- 
cently. “ Marl, Ernie, is a clay containing 
carbonate of lime. Here’s lime right near 
home—and look where they’re bringing it 
from now! It’s a little gold-mine, it seems 
to me; but I wanted to get some one else’s 
advice, because I can’t afford to go wrong. 
Now, this is what I want you to do. Here 
are some papers about the marl. There are 
analyses by the chemists and reports from 
other sources, all confidential. Scales will 
sell the farm, and sell at a reasonable figure. 
He knows the probable value of the marl, 
but he’s unprogressive, and won’t undertake 
to work it himself.” 

“T'll look these things over, major; but 
I don’t think my opinion would be very 
valuable.” 

“ Well, that’s a matter of opinion, Ernie. 
I think it would.” 

The major had baited his hook with great 
astuteness. If he had come to Ernie with 
an investment proposition, mere knowledge 
of his own ignorance would have caused the 
young fellow to shy off; but he came looking 
for nothing but counsel. He relied on the 
growth of the idea in Ernie’s mind, together 
with the chemists’ imposing reports, to do 
the rest. He was not aware that the greatest 
moving factor would be that Ernie Gledhill 
was eager to make up his losses—to patch 
up the hole he had torn in Aunt Pheebe’s 
estate. 

The report of the chemists concerning the 
quality and extent of the marl was simple 
and satisfactory. The marl-beds covered 
practically the whole farm, and were deep. 
Another expert quoted the probable cost of 
making the free lime. The profit, selling far 
below what shipped lime was bringing, was 
obviously large. 

So far as his limited business experience 
served him, it looked like a certainty to 
Ernie. He sighed a little, thinking of his 
three-thousand-dollar deficit, when he re- 
membered that it was Major Dymon’s idea, 
and hence Major Dymon’s gold-mine. 
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But when the major came in next day, his 
face was clouded with disappointment. 

“I’m afraid it’s all off, Ernie,” he 
gloomed. “I thought you'd say it was a 
great chance; but I’m out of it. I can’t 
finance it. I cpuld have bought the Scales 
homestead, but I just got word that the old 
man won’t sell one of his places without the 


other, and that would add another ten 
thousand dollars to the price. I haven't got 
the money.” 


“You might consider a partner,” sug- 
gested Ernie breathlessly. 

“No,” replied the major. “I wouldn't 
take even you as a partner, Ernie; and that’s 
saying a good deal, because you're the best 
one I could think of. It’s the whole hog or 
nothing with me. I guess it ‘ll be nothing!” 

The major sat and smoked, with a face 
of utter chagrin. Finally he sighed and 
said: 

“ Well, the big chances are for those with 
the most money. That’s the way of the 
world!” 

“Ts there marl on the other Scales place?” 
asked Ernie. 

“Yes, plenty of it—perhaps not quite so 
much as on the homestead. Ernie!” he 
cried, brightening up suddenly, “if you 
owned those places, I know what I’d do! 
I’d put in machinery and pay you a royalty 
on every ton of lime we made, provided 
you'd contract with me to let me buy the 
property at the end of ten years, at the price 
you paid, with seven per cent interest. I 
offered to do that with old Scales, and he 
refused. He wants to sell out clean and go 
to California.” 

“His price for the two places would be 
twenty-three thousand dollars, then?” asked 
Ernie, chewing his pencil nervously. 

“Yes. Twenty-one thousand would take 
them, if a man had the cash.” 

The voung fellow had caught the scent. 
The lure of profitable speculation had seeped 
into his veins, as it has into those of mil- 
lions of others, and will till the millennium. 
He momentarily forgot all his other troubles 
in the zest of this chase. After a moment’s 
thought he rose and walked up and down the 
office. 

“ Give me twenty-four hours to think it 
over, major,” he said. “It looks good.” 

“Oh, if I only had the money to put the 
deal through myself!” muttered the major 
bitterly. Then aloud, to Ernie: “ You'd be 
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willing to let me buy the whole place at the 
end of ten years?” 

“We can talk over that and the royalty 
on the lime to-morrow,” replied Ernie in a 
businesslike way. 

“Well, till to-morrow then,” said the 
major grudgingly. “It seems to be my luck 
to put other people on to good things!” 

The gloom left Major Dymon’s face at 
exactly the same time that Major Dymon 
left the Gledhill store. He walked briskly 
back to his own office, mounted the stairs 
like a ten-year-old, and burst in noisily. 
There was an old man sitting there. 

“ Scales,” shouted the major in his most 
imperative tone, “ you ought to get down 
on your knees and thank me! I’ve found 
a buyer for your rotten old sink-holes down 
at the Corners. You'll die of malaria if you 
stay there another three months. What ’ll 
you take for the eight hundred acres? No 
fancy terms, now! Sell cheap or keep it! 
Come!” 

“TI ought to have twenty-six hundred 
dollars, major,” replied the old man. 

“ Throw in your cows and the roan horse,” 
commanded the major. 

“Yes, I suppose I might.” 

“T’ve got a mortgage on you for eight 
hundred dollars,” went on the major. 
‘“ That would give you a balance of eighteen 
hundred. We'll convey the property this 
afternoon. If you know how to keep your 
mouth shut, and let me run the business, 
I'll cancel four hundred of the eight you 
owe me, and give you twenty-two hundred 
in cash. How about it?” 

“Tl do anything you say, major,” was 
the shaking answer of a man who sees 
himself liberated from the company of a 
white elephant. 

“ Get busy, then, and come with me!” 

Meanwhile, Ernie Gledhill was thinking 
hard. As soon as the major left him, he 
went through a nerve-racking series of 
doubts and enthusiasms, of fears and hopes. 
He, who had never been greedy, now began 
to clutch at the idea of big profits. 

At last, however, his native prudence tri- 
umphed. He felt that he was not able to 
cope with the situation, and decided to fall 
back upon Mr. Ayling. So he sat down at 
the rickety typewriter that had been part of 
his legacy, and tapped off, with two laborious 
forefingers, a letter to his out-of-town 
lawyer, describing the property, enclosing a 
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copy of the chemists’ report, and asking for 
advice. 

The next morning, early, there was a tele- 
gram from Ayling. It read: 


You might do worse. 


“You might do worse!” repeated Ernie. 
“ Surely Mr. Ayling wouldn’t say that if it 
wasn’t a good thing!” 

To the eager investor all comments that 
are not directly negative look like affirma- 
tions. Ernie plunged into the last stages of 
decision. 

“ Ayling,” he considered, “ was my aunt’s 
lawyer. She trusted him. He seems to be 
all right; so this must be all right.” 

From that moment Ernie was the owner of 
the Scales farms, at Chilton Corners. If 
Aunt Pheebe’s bones rattled a warning, her 
nephew didn’t hear them. 

The actual consummation of the bargain 
was effected two days afterward. The prop- 
erty had been transferred, meanwhile, to one 
Bruce Carrington, who, though Ernie Gled- 
hill didn’t know it, was a partner of the 
major’s in several promotion schemes. The 
major had a ready explanation for this. He 
had been afraid that old Scales wouldn’t wait 
any longer. Carrington had offered to take 
over the property for a limited time, till the 
major should find a buyer to his liking. 

So Mr. Carrington obligingly transferred 
the property to Mr. Ernest Gledhill, to have 
and to hold, in fee simple, and to his heirs 
and assigns forever. The price was to be 
paid in cash, and Ernie didn’t have the 
necessary amount on hand. Tremblingly, on 
the verge of this his biggest deal, Ernie sold 
some of his aunt’s railroad bonds, and be- 
came owner of the land. And the major, who 
should have been an actor, almost wept real 
tears when the thing was done, because he 
himself had not been lucky enough to 
acquire that marvelously valuable tract 
bordering on the Acquenuc River. 

For every ton of lime that was produced 
on the premises Ernest Gledhill was to 
receive a royalty of fifty cents. It figured 
out, conservatively, about ten per cent clear 
profit a year, on the minimum number of 
tons that were to be obtained. 

With the deeds in his pocket Ernie went 
back to the store. Strange to say, he didn’t 
feel in the least elated, now that it was done. 
He had been so much interested in negotiat- 
ing the deal that it had kept his mind off 
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his principal trouble. Now that it was closed, 
there came the reaction. And, just as he was 
going up the steps of the store, there came 
something else. 

A sleigh, jingling merrily, went by, drawn 
by a spirited pacer which Ernie recognized 
as belonging to Major Dymon. It was 
driven by Elbert, resplendent in coon fur; 
and by his side was a young woman. The 
young woman looked toward the store, saw 
Ernie, and then looked quickly away. It was 
Eleanor Ramsdell! 

One of Ernie’s clerks, who had come out 
with 2 letter in his hand to meet the boss, 
said: 

“There goes Elbert Dymon! He seems 
to feel pretty high and mighty now that 
his father has taken him into partnership, 
Mr. Gledhill.” 

Ernie made no reply. He was staring in 
the direction the sleigh had gone. 

“And they do say,” went on the loqua- 
cious clerk, “that~ he’s sweet on Miss 
Ramsdell, and has been ever since she began 
to do a little clerking for the major. She—” 

That was all the clerk said. With a shove 
that nearly sent the gossip off the porch of 
the store, Ernie Gledhill shot by him, ran 
through the store, bolted into his office, 
locked the door, and threw himself into a 
chair. He sat there for several minutes, with 
his heavy clothes on, as if stupefied. Eleanor 
—with Elbert! With that pasty-faced, leer- 
ing, mincing idiot! He felt choked. He 
couldn’t get a full breath. 

While he was sitting there, there was a 
knock on the door. 

“It’s me—Jones,” said one of the clerks. 
“ There’s a gentleman wants to see you, Mr. 
Gledhill.” 

The young fellow summoned strength to 
go to the door and unlock it. 

“Well, kiddo!” cried a voice. 
every little thing?” 


“ How’s 
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THERE, at the threshold, just as spick and 
span as when he had last seen him, wearing 
a new derby hat and polished shoes with 
pearl gaiters, shaven to the quick—was the 
Swell Dresser. 

“You!” gasped Ernie, swaying dizzily. 

“Surest thing you know, Ernie!  Let’s 
have your mitt! Gee, this is a cold coyntry 
you folks up here inhabit! Why, what’s the 
matter, kid?” 
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Ernie, his eyes still staring incredulously, 
had backed away and fallen limply back into 
a chair near his desk. 

“ You—you!” was all he could say. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Ernie?” asked 
the Swell Dresser, with a slightly ironical 
smile. “Aren’t you glad to see your old 


“ How—” began Ernie, as soon as he 
could move his tongue. 

He got no further. He feared even to 
open a conversation with this deadly appa- 
rition; but the Swell Dresser supplied the 
missing words of the interrogation. 

“ How did I happen to come up here? Is 
that it? Well, Ernie, you wouldn’t believe 
it, the queer way I found out where you 
were. You remember the night we got 
mugged at that gallery on Broadway? Well, 
I went around there to get a copy of the 
picture for a lady friend—a queen, Ernie, 
believe me! I was lamping the different 
pictures in the show-case, to see what kind 
of mount to get, and who should I see but 
Little Innocence looking up at me? I says 
to the clerk, ‘I know that guy.’ ‘ What 
guy?’ he says. I points at yoy. He says, 
* He’s a lucky guy, he is,’ and then he spills 
the yarn about your aunt kicking out, and 
you hocking your Ingersoll to buy a ride 
home, and him getting big interest on his 
money. Well, I figures out that Ernie has 
opened some jack-pot, so I beats it up here, 
thinking how lonely he must be without any- 
thing but jaspers to play with. And now I 
know more about you than you do yourself, 
Ernie. Because why? Because I’ve been 
here three hours, getting many earfuls from 
these human phonographs that hang around 
the Ritz-Carlton over yonder. You don’t 
look glad to see me, Ernie. How does that 
happen?” 

“ Glad to see you!” choked out the young 
fellow. “ You—you squealer!” 

The Swell Dresser, indeed, had the de- 
cency to turn red; but he laughed airily. 

“Oh, you mean that little affair over on 
Ninth Avenue! I guess you got me wrong 
that night, Ernie. You see, Faulkner is a 
good friend of ours. He wasn’t going to 
pinch anybody. It was a bluff, to make good 
at headquarters; so I handed out that stuff 
about you, good and loud, to keep up the 
bluff. You see, I didn’t have time to let 
you into the dea; but that was it, believe 
me, kid.” 
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The lie was transparent, and the Swell 
Dresser knew it as well as anybody. But 
the word “ squealer ” had stung him a little, 
and he had to offer some defense. 

“Honor among thieves!” groaned Ernie. 
“ What a simpleton I was! I really believed 
it! And you and the rest of them turned 
out to be so much dirtier, so much less 
honorable, than my own folks, that I feel 
ashamed of mentioning you together. Honor 
among thieves!” 

The Swell Dresser stuck his hands in his 
trouser-pockets and assumed an air of 
patient suffering under an unfair indictment. 

“You got me wrong, Ernie,” he insisted. 
“You didn’t catch the idea.” 

Ernie Gledhill was silent for a moment. 
“This is the end!” was the thought that 
flashed like lightning through the chaotic 
darkness of his bewildered brain. Finally, 
in a shaking voice, he asked: 

“ What do you want?” 

“ What have you got?” grinned the Swell 
Dresser. Then he slapped Ernie on the 
shoulder and added: “ Don’t be scared, kid 
—I’m not going to sting you much. I under- 
stand you fell into something over a hundred 
and fifty thou. Good for you! You're a 
good kid, and I’m glad; but the fact is, 
Ernie, I’ve been doing a jitney business the 
last few months, and I’m pretty near down 
to the Beefsteak John stuff. Oh, sure, I’m 
looking the money, yet; but that’s all I’ve 
got—just my front. Now I just got a tip 
about a horse that’s running at Tia Juana— 
no phony one, kid; this is the real goods— 
and I figure to clean up if I can raise a 
thousand. I don’t want you to give it to 
me, Ernie; just lend it to me.” 

“I—can’t do it,” faltered Ernie. 

He was determined to cling desperately 
to the only thing he had in the world now— 
money. 

“Sure you can do it! You didn’t have 
any trouble gathering up twenty-one thou- 
sand to buy a bunch of trees and dirt and 
stuff—” 

“How do you know about that?” 

The question fairly burst out of the sur- 
prised Ernie. He had felt sure that nobody 
but the major and himself and the two other 
men knew of his purchase, as yet. 

“T tell you this town is one big bandanna- 
covered dictograph,” replied the Swell 
Dresser. “If you must know, I’ve been 
sitting into a talk-fest with the finest little 
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filbert I ever met. I had hard work to keep 
from taking his shoes. He said his name 
was Elbert—and he looked the part.” 

“ Elbert Dymon!” said Ernie weakly. 

“ That’s the monniker. Why, Ernie, that 
kid loves you, doesn’t he? Like a truckman 
loves motormen! Why, he told me about 
every window you ever broke. According 
to what he says, you’ve done everything but 
steal the bells out of the church belfry. 
Believe me, I pumped him as dry as a 
Polack’s bath-tub. Unless he’s thought of 
something else since, he’s empty. Well, 
Elbert put me wise to everything, Ernie, 
so I know you can afford the touch.” 

“T can’t do it,” was the stubborn reply. 

The Swell Dresser rose. 

“Ernie,” he said mockingly, “ you force 
me to apply the screws. I don’t like to do 
it to an old friend, but as I said, I’m broke. 
Don’t let’s have any rough stuff. Lemme 
have the thou, will you? No? Well, Ernie, 
I shall be forced to whisper into young 
Elbert’s shell-like ear a few words that will 
make him sit up. It ‘ll surprise him; be- 
cause the only thing he doesn’t claim you’ve 
done is the real cute little job—” 

“ Wait!” cried Ernie in terror. “ Don’t 
speak so loud! Come away from that door! 
You—you’re blackmailing me! I knew it— 
blackmail!” 

“ Aw, that’s a bad word, Ernie! Don't 
talk that way to Sam. All I want is a loan. 
If you must be nasty about it, call it a 
forced loan—a loan under pressure. Come, 
kid, cheer up! It’s only a thou, you know; 
eid I'll pay it back.” 

Ernie Gledhill was facing just what he 
had called it—blackmail. He was facing the 
ugliest situation that a man can have to face. 
He faltered and temporized; and when he 
falte.xd and temporized in the presence’ of 
biackmail, he was dallying with a bucket of 
high explosive, attached to a fuse, with the 
match in the other man’s hand. 

Ernie still clung to that last floating straw 
of hope—that he could escape the inevitable. 
Out of the c’m past of his New England 
ancestry voices whispered to him and hands 
touched his elbow, telling him to save him- 
self from disgrace. And he had always with 
him the thought of Eleanor—Eleanor, who 
could never understand the accident, or the 
ignorance, that had made him a—swindler. 

Suddenly he bethought himself of one last 
card he had to play. Would the Swell 
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Dresser, himself a crook, and far more in 
danger of the clutch of the law—would he 
dare to expose Ernie, when in order to do so 
he would have to incriminate himself? The 
young fellow took courage from this idea. 

“You wouldn’t dare to give me away, 
Sam!” he snapped out. “ You are in deeper 
than I was. You’d get yourself into trouble.” 

The Swell Dresser smiled blandly. 

“Quit your kidding, Ernie!” he replied. 
“Don’t you suppose I’ve thought of that? 
Don’t you suppose I know it’s coming to me, 
one time or another? Just stop to think, 
son. Here’s what I do—I slip the word to 
young Elbert, and then I beat it. I can take 
to the tall pines. Can you? No! You 
can’t cash in and take yeur bag with you; 
you're anchored here. All they have to do 
is to walk up and snap ’em on you, Ernie! 
Think again, kid, before you turn down an 
honest business proposition.” 

The light went out of Ernie’s eyes. He 
knew that it was the truth. He saw him- 
self cornered like a rat; anchored, as the 
Swell Dresser said, by his own prosperity. 

“Give me till five o’clock to think it 
over,” he pleaded. 

“Sure! That’s the way to talk. Take all 
the time you want, Ernie; but while you're 
about it, you'd better make it two thousand. 
I can clean up bigger with two thousand, and 
you won’t fee! it any more.” 

“For Heaven’s sake go!” murmured the 
young fellow. “Come back again at five. 
I'll tell you then.” 

When the Swell Dresser had left the of- 
fice, Ernie Gledhill sat down at the desk, 
dropped his throbbing head upon his out- 
stretched arms, and gave himself up to black 
despair. He saw that it was all done—all 
save the final springing of the trap. 

He was so utterly weak and lifeless that 
when the door opened softiy he didn’t even 
look up. A voice, much coarser than that of 
the Swell Dresser, said: 

“ What’s the matter, kid? Sick? 
you know me—your old friend Slim?” 

Ernie looked up now. It was Slim Mc- 
Clearn—the tall fellow who had floored the 
Swell Dresser in the back room of ‘the 
Mansion House when Ernie was clerk over 
there. 

Slim was not suave. He had none of the 
exterior graces of the Swell Dresser. He 
had something to say, and he said it without 
elaboration. 


Don’t 
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“ What are you going to do for me, kid?” 
be asked. “ The Swell Dresser says you're 
going to give him a Christmas present. I 
got a stocking, too. What you going to put 
in it, Ernie?” 

“ And so you're traveling together again?” 
gasped Ernie. 

“Oh, sure, me and the Swell Dresser 
couldn’t get along without each other. We 
have our little spats, like any pals, but we 
generally sketch around again after a while. 
I’m dead broke, kid. I could empty my 
pockets without making no clutter, believe 
me. You're in soft, and you’re the candy 
kid when it comes to giving a feller a lift. 
What say?” 

“ What ’ll you take to get out of here and 
leave me alone—forever?” said Ernie with- 
out animation. 

“ Well, the Swell Dresser says you’re going 
to cough up five hundred cases for his 
benefit,” replied Slim. “I don’t see why 
you can’t do as much for me.” 

Five hundred! With bitter satisfaction 
Ernie reflected that the Swell Dresser hadn’t 
even been straight with his pal. Honor 
among thieves! Here was another sample 
of it. He had been unwilling that Slim 
should get as much easy money as himself. 

“TI told Sam I’d give him my answer at 
five o'clock,” said Ernie. “No, you don’t 
have to put up any bluff about it, Slim; I 
know the game. It’s just a question whether 
I’m going to wreck myself now or wait a 
little longer. You'll get my answer at five 
o'clock.” 

“You talk like a wise fish,’ was Slim’s 
admiring reply. “And say, Ernie, I’ve got 
a little proposition. You make it seven fifty 
for me, and I'll beat the head off the Swell 
Dresser and throw him in the river. There’s 
an easy way to save two fifty. Think it 
over!” 

“Your loyalty astonishes me, Slim!” said 
Ernie sardonically. 

The tall grafter left the office with a face 
which seemed to show that he took the 
sneering compliment at face value, and 
actually thought he had stumbled into saying 
something praiseworthy. 


XII 
For a quarter of an hour Ernie Gledhill 
sat in his chair in the office, stared out at 
the snow-covered roofs opposite, and saw 
nothing, heard nothing. He didn’t even try 
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to think. His brain had simply ceased to 
work. He was waiting, waiting for anything 
that might happen, and without the slightest 
ray of hope left. 

Outside, in the store, the clerks were 
buzzing. Where did these strangers come 
from? Who were they, and what relation 
did they have to the boss? What was the 
matter with the boss? He didn’t seem to 
want to show himself. Evidently there was 
some mystery about all this coming and 
going, and it wouldn’t be any surprise if 
there were big doings before long. 

Another thing the clerks noticed. Just 
about the time when the two strangers en- 
tered the store another strange man had 
appeared on the sidewalk opposite. He had 
disappeared for a while; but after the 
strangers left he had appeared again, and 
then once more disappeared as suddenly. 
The net result of these transactions was that 
the whole store force quit active work and 
entered into a frenzy of speculation on the 
immediate future. 

Red-headed Jones was in such a state of 
excitement that he put a- cake of soap in 
the cash-register and handed the amazed 
customer back her own two-dollar bill in- 
stead of her purchase. And old Wiley, the 
staidest member of the organization, dis- 
covered himself in the act of filling an 
eighth-barrel bag with prunes instead of 
pastry flour. 

Into this tense atmosphere stepped a 
young woman. As she entered the store, 
every clerk drew himself up and bowed with 
friendly respect. And all these people, who 
had been brought up in the same village with 
her, observed how white her face was, where 
it had, not long before, borne the pink trade- 
mark of health and flourishing womanhood. 
It-was Eleanor Ramsdell. 

“Ts Mr. Gledhill here?” she asked timidly. 

They knew he was; but there was an awk- 
ward pause. Though they knew nothing of 
what had passed between their employer and 
this young woman, the town had gossiped 
itself breathless about them. They knew 
that Ernie had once been a frequent visitor 
at the Ramsdell home; and they knew that 
he went there no more, and had not been 
there since his aunt’s death. 

“Tl tell him you are here, Miss Rams- 
dell,” volunteered young Jones. 

“Tf you please; and will you please tell 
him that it is important?” 
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She was the last person in the world that 
Ernie expected to see, and, to tell the truth, 
the last person he wished to see at that par- 
ticular juncture; but there was no way out. 
She wanted to see him, and by all the laws 
of the affection he had for her, she had the 
right. With misgivings that sank him a 
little farther down, he pulled himself to- 
gether enough to go out, take her silently 
by the hand, and lead her into the office. 
He closed the door. 

Eleanor caught her breath with surprise 
as she looked at his face. The youth seemed 
quite gone out of it; he was haggard and 
old. But she wasted little time in looking 
at him. She had come to say something; 
she knew the delicacy of the situation, and 
she proceeded to her task at once, with a 
little catch in her voice that stopped her now 
and then. 

“Ernest, I had to come. I don’t know 
what you'll think of me—lI don’t even care, 
just now. I’ve found out something that 
you must know. You have been terribly 
swindled by Major Dymon. That property 
you bought from Mr. Carrington cost Major 
Dymon only twenty-six hundred dollars. Mr. 
Carrington was his dummy. I think it is the 
meanest thing I ever heard of!” 

“ How do you know this, Eleanor?” asked 
Ernie, but without emotion. 

She flushed cherry-red. 

“ You know I have been doing some office- 
work for Major Dymon,” she said. “I offer 
no excuse for what I did. I’m not the least 
ashamed. I would do it again under the 
same circumstances. I knew he was fixing 
up some scheme to get your money; and it 
isn’t the only shady scheme he’s interested 
in, either. Ernest, I deliberately pried into 
his papers, and I’m glad of it! And what I 
didn’t find out tha’ way, Elbert Dymon 
blabbed.” 

As she mentioned the name of Elbert 
Dymon, Ernie looked at her quickly, and he 
could not repress the acute suffering that 
showed in his eyes. The girl saw it; she 
understood. She cried in impulsive self- 
defense: 

“Oh, you can’t, you can’t believe, Ernest, 
that I could tolerate that little wretch near 
me—that unspeakable little fool—unless it 
was necessary! And it was necessary. I 
had to find out what they were plannning 
against you; and I did find out. You should 
make them suffer for it!” 
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The first ray of bright daylight came into 
Ernie’s murky world as she uttered these 
words. He sprang up and tried to seize her 
hands, but the girl immediately drew away 
from him. 

“No!” she said. “If you should believe 
that I came here for any reason except that 
you are a friend, who has been miserably 
deceived and cheated, I'd never be happy 
another moment. You mustn’t misunder- 
stand. You chose your way, and you had 
a right to, Ernest. If it was hard for me, 
perhaps it was hard for you, too. I didn’t 
see that at first. I didn’t see that your 
position was different, and that I could have 
no place in your life; but mother saw it. The 
reason—” 

“ Don’t!” burst out the young fellow. “I 
can’t stand it any longer, Eleanor! I’m ready 
to drop now, and I can’t stand that from 
you! What do I care for the money? If 
it will do them any good, let them have it! 
I wish I had never seen a penny of it! You 
think that was the reason I have kept away 
from you? You think a few bonds and a 
few miserable acres of land changed my 
feelings toward you? What a fine opinion 
you must have of me, Eleanor! I ought 
to have told you the truth long ago. I was 
a coward. No, not quite a coward, either. 
I—I don’t know what I was. I could have 
told everybody, anybody—except you. I 
am going to tell you now.” 

“No, no!” she resisted. “I don’t want 
to know. I have no right to know. I want 
to go! I came—” 

He had taken her hands, against her will, 
and as she had retreated to the door and 
could go no farther, he held her there in a 
firm grip and looked full into her eyes. His 
jaws were set, his breath came quickly, and 
there glowed in his eyes something she had 
never seen there before. Whether it was 
courage, or abandon, or the last-ditch out- 
burst of despair, she saw that for the 
moment he was irresistible. And, strangely 
enough, as he gripped her almost fiercely, a 
flame of joy came over her, and she made 
no further resistance. 

“You shall know now!” he went on. 
“Then you can judge. You may think I 
was a fool—you will know I was a fool— 
but you can’t go on believing that I am a 
brute into the bargain! When I left here to 


go to New York, I never dreamed of doing 
anything that wasn’t honest. 


I knew I was 
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going to meet sharpers, but I thought I 
could know them and still keep clean. Well, 
I didn’t. I stole money from several people. 
You are the only person in the world, Elea- 
nor, who would believe me when I say that 
I didn’t know I was stealing. When I found 
it out, it was too late. That is the honest 
truth!” 

“But if you didn’t mean to do anything 
wrong, why were you afraid to let me 
know?” she asked. 

“ Because,” he replied, “I tell you, no- 
body else in the world would believe such 
a ridiculous story. Do you think I was 
coming back to you, to let you share in 
that kind of a future? With disgrace— 
maybe a prison sentence—hanging over me 
every hour of the day, every day of the 
year? Then I inherited Aunt Pheebe’s 
money. I ought to have refused it; I ought 
to have gone to New York and repaid those 
whom I had cheated; I ought to have done 
something—I don’t know what. Somehow 
I didn’t have the nerve. I was afraid. I 
wanted to hang on to my home reputation, 
I wanted to cling to the money, I wanted 
everything—and I’m going to have nothing!” 


“Oh, this is madness, madness!” she 
sobbed. “I don’t believe you did anything 
bad, and I don’t care if you did! I don’t 


believe any judge would say that you were 
guilty of stealing—” 

“A fine appearance I should make with 
that kind of a story, before a judge! _ Why, 
the very fact that I was seen with these 
crooks would make them laugh at such a 
yarn. I don’t care whether Major Dymon 
has robbed me or not. I don’t care 
whether I lose every cent. Perhaps it would 
be the best thing. I’m beginning to feel 
almost happy again, little girl—because you 
know the truth. Some good fairy sent you 
here, for I don’t think I should ever have 
had the courage to go to you.” 

“ And you couldn’t tell me that before?” 
sighed the girl, her lips trembling. “ You 
didn’t trust me enough for that?” 

“T could have told you easily enough if I 
hadn’t loved you—worshiped you,” he re- 
plied. “I—I couldn’t bear the thought of 
bringing my disgrace upon you—” 

“ You—loved me that much!” he heard 
her murmur; and then he felt the girl be- 
come a dead weight in his arms. 

When she opened her eyes—to Enrnie’s 
infinite relief—and had softly and joyously 
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laughed away some of her tears, the young 
fellew told her the rest. He omitted noth- 
ing. He told her that the Swell Dresser and 
Slim McClearn were at that moment in 
Compton Center, dangling the sword over 
his head. 

“You are not going to give them a single 
penny!” she burst out, with her righteous 
New England sense of thrift rushing to 
Ernie’s defense. 

“TI don’t know,” he sighed, lapsing back 
inte the doldrums. 

“You don’t know? Ernest Gledhill, what 
are you saying? You don’t know? Don’t 
you see that once you give either of those 
two blackmailers a cent, they’ll just live on 
you, suck your blood, until there isn’t a 
penny left?” 

“Yes, I know that,” he admitted. 
thought of that.” 

“Well, then, you know what you must 
do,” she urged. 

He looked at the girl inquiringly. He had 
never seen Eleanor so moved, or displaying 
such vigor. 

“Tf I don’t give up, they'll bring every- 
thing crashing down around my ears,” he 
said dully. “What’s the use, anyway? 
Even Mr. Ayling, my lawyer, has turned 
crooked just like the rest of them. He 
stood in with the major. They worked to- 
gether!” 

“ Then let them!” she cried. “ It can’t be 
as bad as you think; and it can be much 
worse if you give in to them.” Then she 
went rosy-red and added: “Hew imperti- 
nent of me! You will do just as you see fit, 
of course. I got excited and blurted out 
what was in my mind—” 

“Impertinent? No, I want your help,” 
he interrupted eagerly. “Go on! I need 
strength, Eleanor, from some source outside 
myself. I must have some word, some 
suggestion, that will put courage into me. 
My nerve is gone.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; the strength must come from within 
your own self,” she said. “ Nobody can give — 
it to you.” She held out her hand. “I 
must go now. I know you will find the 
right way. What you told me has made me 
very happy, Ernest! Will you believe that 
no matter what happens, no matter what 
anybody says or does, I shall always feel the 
same? You have only to come to us— 
mother—I—” 


“T’ve 
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She was gone. It was ten minutes to five. 
The ten minutes were like one minute, and 
the Swell Dresser came, prompt, spruce, 
smiling. 

“ Well, Ernie!” he saluted. “Do we go 
into business? What’s the good word?” 

“I suppose you would take a check?” was 
the answer. “And you will promise never 
to come to Compton again, and never to 
bother me in any way?” 

“The promise is all right, kid, but the 
check is nixy. You'll have to give me cash. 
You can get it all right. Two thousand, you 


know. You promised to raise it.” 
“Two thousand! I didn’t promise any 
such thing!” 


“ Well, promise it now, Ernie!” 

The Swell Dresser was speaking with an 
unconcealed sneer. He had tilted a chair 
back against the wall and placed one of his 
trim shoes on the slide of the young man’s 
desk. Self-confidence and triumph (fairly 
oozed out of him. 

“By noon to-morrow, Ernie,” he said, 
“you will have those two thousand cases 
ready for me in regular money, eh? No 
marked stuff, kid, no marked stuff! It 
wouldn’t do you any good, you know. I'd 
holler like a fireman!” 

“ You—blackmailer!” grated Ernie, losing 
control of himself. 

“Don’t call names,” the Swell Dresser 
returned in a surly tone. “ That won’t get 
you anywhere, little innocent!” Then he 
threw back his head and laughed scornfully, 
to get even. “Oh, Ernie,” he said, “ you 
are the original fall guy! The original and 
only little fall guy—get me?” 

Ernie Gledhill’s fingers clenched the arms 
of the chair, and there came into his eyes a 
glint of passion—which the Swell Dresser 
didn’t observe and probably wouldn’t have 
understood. In his wrath at being called a 
blackmailer, the Swell Dresser had cut loose 
an epithet that reached its mark. Fall guy! 
Ernie had heard the expression; he knew 
what it meant. Easy mark, simpleton, and 
toy! 

Suddenly Ernie rose, trembling. He sum- 
moned his last ounce of self-control and 
managed to say softly: —~ 

“ To-morrow at noon, then! 
cash.” 

“ That’s the talk, my boy,” said the Swell 
Dresser, well pleased with himself, and went 
out of the office. 


I'll get the 
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Evidently Slim McClearn had been watch- 
ing for his pal’s egress, for a moment later 
he came in. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked. 

Ernie looked the tall fellow up and down, 
and husked out: 

“Yes, Slim, it’s all right—at noon to- 
morrow!” 

“Want me to slip the Swell Dresser one 
and save you a few bits?” asked the 
obliging Slim. 

“No; come in at noon to-morrow—or 
make it five minutes after; that’s better. I 
don’t suppose you want to be here while the 
Swell Dresser’s here.” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Slim furtively. 

Ernie saw he had guessed right—each 
crook was playing his own game. When 
Slim had gone, he began to walk up and 
down the office. 

“ Fall guy!” he kept repeating. “I’m the 
original little fall guy! I’m much obliged to 
Sam for letting me know it!” 


XIII 


ERNIE GLEDHILL rose early next morning. 
For the first time in months he had slept 
soundly, dreamlessly. .He took a cold bath, 
and observed, while he shaved, that some of 
the color had got back into his face. He 
left the house whistling, and the old house- 
keeper stared after him as if his mind had 
become suddenly affected. 

“The original little fall guy!” he mut- 
tered as he went through the gate. “ Well, 
maybe I am!” 

At the store he made a sensation by going 
the rounds, whipping things into shape, and 
giving the lax clerks a mild but persuasive 
upturn. Then he called Wiley, the senior, 
into his office and said: 

“ George, I’m expecting a visitor here at 
noon sharp. It’s important business, and I 
don’t want to be disturbed—not under any 
circumstances. Understand?” 

In three hours Ernie turned off more work 
than he had done in any of the three pre- 
ceding days. He looked at the clock once 
in a while, and smiled. It was a queer smile. 
It was not Ernie’s old, frank, beyish smile; 
but there was relief in it, not to say a grim 
satisfaction. 

Twelve o'clock came—and the Swell 
Dresser came. Whatever else he was, the 
Swell Dresser was prompt. He came in rub- 
bing his clean, delicate hands, showing his 
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good teeth, and wearing an expectant, tri- 
umphant grin. 

“ Well, Ernie—” he began. 

The young fellow opposite him rose, came 
from behind the desk, and cut the visitor off 
short. 

“Sam, the understanding is that if I pay 
you two thousand dollars, you'll clear out of 
here and never bother me again. Is that 
right ?” 

“ That’s the way it reads, Ernie.” 

“Well, I’ve decided to keep the two 
thousand,” announced Ernie after a ceem- 
ingly thoughtful pause. 

The Swell Dresser looked at him uncom- 
prehendingly for a moment. Then he burst 
out in genuine rage: 

“Oh, you have, you little piker, have 
you? You won’t come across then, eh? 
You think you can put one over on me, do 
you? Why, you little nut, I'll bawl your 
little story all over this tank burg of yours! 
T’ll tell ’em how little Ernie, the Sunday- 
school boy, came dewn to see the white 
lights, and—” 

“No, you won’t!” cried Ernie. “ And I'll 
tell you why, you miserable squealer—be- 
cause I’m going to blow your brains out! So 
get down on your knees, you mongrel, and 
begin to pray. I’m going to the chair for 
you!” : 

The young fellow had opened a drawer of 
the desk, and the Swell Dresser was gazing 
with red eyes into the open mouth of a 
revolver. 

“You can’t persecute me any more!” 
went on Ernie savagely. “I’ve thought it 
over, and I’m going to take the conse- 
quences. I[—” 

“Don’t! Don’t! Ill go! Tl do any- 
thing you say!” squealed the blackmailer, 
covering his face with his arms wardingly 
uplifted. “ You wouldn’t do it, Ernie! You 
—please—think—I—”’ 

With a snort of disgust, Ernie Gledhill 
threw the revolver into the corner with a 
crash. 

“You cur!” he shouted. “ Did you think 
I'd do anything like that to you? Look at 
it! It isn’t loaded! Ha, ha! No, there 
isn’t anything so good as that coming to 
you, Sam!” 

The sight of the pistol lying in the corner 
shut the Swell Dresser’s open mouth with a 
snap. His face, livid, wild with fright fading 
back into anger, twitched. With a gasped 
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oath his right hand went around to his hip- 
pocket. 

At that moment a powerful fist caught him 
squarely on the jaw, and his head went back 
against the wall. 

“ This is what I really had for you, Sam!” 
muttered Ernie between his teeth. ‘“ This— 
and this—and this!” 

With each word the Swell Dresser’s head 
bobbed back against the wall, and then re- 
bounded. He had no room even to fall. 
One hand was at his side. He couldn’t raise 
it. .The blood spurted from his nose, ran 
down over his trim collar, and dripped to 
the floor. 

Ernie had him by the throat now, and was 
industriously closing both eyes by the simple 
process of hammering them alternately. The 
blood was running into the blackmailer’s 
mouth, and choked him when he tried to _ 
yell. Finally he began to slide—slid down 
the face of the wall, choking, sobbing, 
blinded, gasping, pleading—slid down the 
wall like a big mass of cold molasses slowly 
creeping down the side of a vat—went to 
the floor face down, and lay panting and 
subdued. 

Just then the door opened slowly and a 
voice said: 

“ Well, kid, how—” 

The voice got no further. Ernie had sized 
up Slim McClearn as the more dangerous 
man of the two crooks. He was taking no 
chances such as he had taken with the 
Swell Dresser. As Slim’s head came through 
the aperture, Ernie landed on it just under 
the ear. The force of the blow carried Slim 
through the doorway, sidewise, and Ernie 
kicked it shut with his foot and followed 
his shot through. 

Slim faced his assailant groggy. Hz had 
come for five hundred dollars. Instead of 
the five hundred dollars he saw about five 
hundred thousand stars, and as he saved 
himself by clutching the edge of the wide 
window-sill, and swung around, another 
swift blow showed him five hundred thou- 
sand more. As these transient luminaries 
faded, his dazed eyes saw the Swell Dresser 
lying face down on the floor—and then one 
of his dazed eyes saw nothing whatever. A 
red line dribbled down the tall fellow’s face 
and linked up one corner of his mouth with 
his nose. 

Nevertheless, rattled as he was, Slim Mc- 
Clearn showed signs of putting up a fight. 
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He was tough and wiry, and at short range 
he shot out his left hand in an attempt to 
hoek Ernie under the chin. Ernie stepped 
back—and stepped on the Swell Dresser’s 
outstretched hand; and he had a ghastly 
sensation as he felt the bones crackle under 
his heel. 

The mildest and gentlest soul that ever 
lived has at least one. moment in his life 
when he is capable of homicide. That mo- 
ment came to Ernie Gledhill now. He was 
no longer the country merchant and land- 
owner. His legacy, his village existence of 
the past year, his responsibilities and hopes 
and fears, fell away from him like motley 
worn in a dream. He faced the evil figure 
of Slim McClearn with the unquestionable 
purpose of killing or being killed. 

He saw only that these were the men who 
had made him a dupe,.who had filled his 
heart with shame and suffering, who had 
torn him away from the woman he loved, 
and sen: him shambling furtively down the 
streets of his own town. These were the 
men who had mocked him and meant to 
strip him; and these were the men that a 
primitive passion told him to blot out—to 
tear, to mangle, and destroy. 

He didn’t know whether either man was 
armed, and he didn’t care. If they were, 
they had no time to use their weapons. 
When Ernie and Slim locked together, it 
was an affair of hands and legs. They 
swayed back and forth, each seeking an 
advantage, and the blackmailer trying un- 
availingly to get his head near enough to use 
his teeth. 

One of the combatants had always lived 
a clean life, while the other was eaten with 
the inroads of vice. The result was inevi- 
table. Ernie, who had been brought up on 
the farm, who had wrestled in go-as-you- 
please fashion with every youth of his size, 
who carried under his unassuming exterior 
a pair of powerful arms, began to force 
Slim McClearn backward, slowly, slowly, 
breaking his hold and almost his back; 
slowly, slowly, down. 

He got him by the throat at last, and the 
veins began to stand out on the blackmailer’s 
forehead. A bluish tinge came into Slim’s 
face, and a hoarse, tripping breathing from 
the diaphragm—and then, when limpness 
came, and Ernie noticed it, he let go his hold 
on the throat and, drawing back his right 
arm, cracked Slim between the eyes. 
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And then Ernie Gledhill did a thing which 
is the inalienable right of every decent, law- 
abiding man who has been worried to the 
killing-point. The end having come, he burst 
into tears. 

XIV 


OvutTsipe, in the store, there had mean- 
while been tremendous consternation. To 
every man Jack of them it was evident that 
a murder was being committed in the office, 
and that Ernie Gledhill was most probably 
the victim; yet no one had the courage to 
approach the door. Instead, two of the 
clerks ran for the constable, while the other 
two took positions near the door and waited 
for the constable to come. 

It was not Henry Higgins who came first, 
however. It was a stranger who, with an 
air of authority, bolted through the doorway 
and went straight to the office in the rear. 
As he entered the room he let out an honest 
whoop of amazement. 

“ For the love of—” he began. 

Ernie looked up—and the two men recog- 
nized each other. 

“ Mr. Logan!” cried Ernie. 

It was the New York detective who had 
barred the entrance of the Ninth Avenue 
place on the night when Ernie lost his illu- 
sion about honor among thieves. It was the 
man who had spoken a kindly word to Ernie, 
and had given him a card bearing the address 
of a man who might have put him on his 
feet. 

Slim McClearn had dropped face up. 
Logan glanced at him. Then he jerked the 
Swell Dresser over sidewise and gazed at 
him thoughtfully. 

“Who did this job?” cried the detective 
at last. “ Who did it? Not you?” 

“Yes, I did it,” replied Ernie. “ They 
were blackmailing me, Mr. Logan, and I— 
I did it.” 

“ With what?” gasped the officer. 

“With my hands.” 

Logan looked at Ernie, sized him up, as- 
sayed him. Then he shrugged his shoulders 
and said: 

“Well, my boy, let me tell you, I don’t 
want to see what you could do with a 
club! Have you frisked ’em?” 

Ernie didn’t know what “ frisking ” was, 
but he was made acquainted with the 
process when he saw Logan go deftly through 
the pockets of the two helpless swirdlers. 
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From the Swell Dresser the detective pro- 
duced a revolver; from Slim he got both a 
revolver and a pair of brass knuckles. 

“Nice little tools, those!” exclaimed 
Logan. “Say, man alive, don’t you know 
you were taking long chances going up 
against these fellows?” 

“T didn’t care. I was mad,” responded 
Ernie sadly. 

“ Well, you’ve saved me a little trouble, 
anyway. You see, I’m not on the New York 
force any more. I’m working for Uncle Sam. 
These birds have been using the mails to 
defraud, and just by luck I get a tip that 
they’d come up here. I was just going over 
to the constable’s when I heard about this 
riot. But how about it, anyway? You don’t 
mean to say you work here? Is this where 
you came from? And what d’ye mean, 
blackmail ?” 

“ This store belongs to me. My aunt left 
it to me soon after I last saw you, along 
with other property.” 

Constable Henry Higgins arrived at that 
moment on the run. 

“Take these two dead ones over to your 
lockup—and don’t lose ’em!” ordered Logan. 
“T’ll be right over. I want to talk to this 
young man for a minute.” 

When the Swell Dresser and Slim had 
retired, horizontally, Logan began: 

“ Well, Gledhill, you struck it rich, didn’t 
you? I thought you were some good kid 
that got te running with the wrong boys. 
And so you dropped into a pile, eh? I—” 

“Oh, Mr. Logan!” burst out Ernie, “I 
thought when I saw you—I thought—you’d 


come after me. You haven’t? You haven’t 
really?” 
“After you? What d’ye mean? What 


have you done? I don’t see the point. First 
you beat up these crooks, and then you fall 
into a fortune, and then you're afraid I was 
going to pinch you, goodness knows what 
for. What’s the answer?” 

“Fortune!” cried Ernie. “A lot I’ve 
enjoyed it, Mr. Logan! I can’t keep quiet 
any longer. I’ve got to tell you what hap- 
pened there in New York. You can do as 
you please—but I’ve got to have it over 
with.” 


Ernie 
with the crooks in the hotel, the swindling 
game—everything. Logan heard him through 
with a patient smile that grew broader and 


Logan listened. With trembling voice 
told him everything—the meeting. 
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broader. He was a man of understanding, 
this Logan; and when Ernie had finished he 
said, patting the youth on the shoulder: 

“T get you, Gledhill. Say, but you were 
an innocent guy! Seme folks would call you 
a nut, but I see how it was. And you've 
been afraid of being pinched all this time? 
Well, I'll be hanged! Gledhill, do you think 
the cops have nothing to do but run down 
accidental creoks? Good Lord, we’ve got 
all we can do to get the real ones! As far 
as I know, there never was any complaint 
on those cases, anyway. You could have 
squared them any time. But what’s the use? 
Why don’t you relieve your conscience by 
figuring how much you did those gentlemen 
out of, and giving it to charity?” 

“Do you mean it? You do mean it 
gasped Ernie. “Then there’s no danger? 
Nothing will ever happen?” 

“Never in a thousand years!” laughed 
Logan. 

“T’'ll give twice the amount to charity!” 
cried Ernie joyously. 

“Well,” said the detective, “I'll tell you 
a good charity.” He laughed heartily. “ If 
you feel that way, why don’t you give it to 
the Policemen’s Orphans’ Fund?” he said. 
“ That’s a worthy charity—and by thunder, 
we deserve it as much as any one!” 

“You bet I will, Mr. Logan,” said Ernie. 
“You don’t know what you’ve done for me! 
I—I could lick a regiment.” 

Logan looked down at the dark-red spots 
on the floor. 

“T believe you, Gledhill,” he said, grin- 
ning. “When you quiet boys get started, 
you're a bad lot!” Then he picked up his 
hat.- “ Well, I'll ge over and look at those 
invalids,” he added. “I'll see you a little 
later. This blackmail stuff—I think we'll 
forget it. It would bother you, and I don’t 
need it. I’ve got the goods on the Swell 
Dresser and Slim, geod enough to send them 
to Atlanta for ten years. So-long!” 

After putting the office to rights and 
shooing the clerks back to their work, 
Ernie grasped his hat and coat with the 
intention of not losing a minute’s time in 
getting over to see Eleanor Ramsdell. He 
was free! The burden had been lifted! He 
could go to Eleanor with clean hands, with 
a clear conscience, with the right to offer 
her— 

A voice stopped him with his hand on the 
knob. 


”? 
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“ Mr. Gledhill, may I see you for a mo- 
ment or two?” 

It was the voice of his lawyer, Ayling. 
Instantly Ernie hardened, congealed; for he 
couldn’t forget that this man, whom he had 
implicitly trusted, had deliberately steered 
him into the clutches of Major Dymon. He 
opened the door and said coldly: 

“Yes, come in; but I’m in a great hurry 
this morning.” 

“T understand that you’ve been doing a 
little police work,” said the lawyer, laughing. 
“The whole town’s mad with excitement, 
and if it weren’t for a couple of euards out 


in front, your store would look like a- 


coliseum in convention time. But I'll be 
brief. Meet my friend, Mr. Mandeville. 
Mr. Mandeville—Mr. Gledhill. Mr. Man- 
deville is the president of the Acquenuc 
Power and Light Company. He wishes to 
speak with you on an important matter, so 
T'll let him go ahead.” 

An imposing, clean-cut, middle-aged man, 
with sharp eyes, bowed and sat down on the 
proffered chair. 

“ Mr. Gledhill,” he began without parley, 
“T have no recriminations to utter. You 
put over a sharp business deal on us; that’s 
all right. There must have been a leak in 
our office; that’s all wrong. I won't ask you 
where you got your information, but I know 
there was a leak. You knew, of course, 
that we were going to take that Scales 
property, which will be part of the land that 
will be flooded when we put in our big dam 
below Chilton. We don’t want to go to court 
if we can avoid it. We want everybody’s 
good-will. What ‘ll you take? Make your 
price within reason, and I’m prepared to 
settle with you immediately. Take your 
profit and—begging your pardon—be hanged 
to you, sir!” 

Ernie looked at his attorney. The law- 
yer’s face was a study in mixed emotions. 
Ernie replied, in wonderment: 

“ The marl on the Scales property—” 

“ Marl be hanged!” cried Mr. Mandeville. 
“You don’t have to keep up that bluff, 
young man. You knew we wanted it. Some- 
body talked too much—somebody in our 
office. You got in before us. Now what ’ll 
you take for the land?” 

“T’ll take twenty-five thousand dollars,” 
replied Ernie at a hazard. 

“You bought the place for a great deal 
less than that!” 
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“TI don’t see that that makes any dif- 
ference,” replied Ernie dryly. 

Mandeville looked at Ayling inquiringly. 
The lawyer nodded slightly. 

“Oh, very well!” was the cool reply. 
“T’ll take it. Handsome little profit, I must 
say! I'll go over to the hotel and fix up the 
papers; and I'll fire somebody for this! 
Coming, Ayling?” 

“ Just a minute.” The lawyer turned to 
Ernie and spoke quickly. “ Mr. Gledhill,” he 
said, “ when I received that letter from you 
asking my advice about buying the Scales 
property, I nearly had a fit. That idea about 
the marl was exploded long ago, but you 
were clever to make a point of it. Of course 
you knew, somehow, that the Acquenuc 
people were going to take over the place. 
Now, as counsel for the Acquenuc people, 
and at the same time counsel for you, I 
was up a tree. I couldn’t tell you to buy, 
though I knew you could make money by 
doing it; on the other hand I couldn’t in 
fairness tell you not to. So I sent you a 
very brief and non-committal reply by tele- 
graph. I hope you understand the peculiar 
situation in which I was placed. I—” 

“It is I who owe you an apology, Mr. 
Ayling,” interrupted Ernie. “I will confess 
frankly to you that I thought you had 
joined Major Dymon in swindling me.” 

“ Swindling you? Joined Major Dymon” 
I don’t understand,” said the lawyer, with — 
troubled face. ‘“ Swindled?” 

“Major Dymon bought that piece of 
property a few days ago for a little more 
than two thousand dollars, and unloaded it 
on me for ten times what he paid. I wasn’t 
playing foxy about the mar! at all. It looked 
all right.” , 

“This is a serious charge, Mr. Gledhill,” 
said Ayling slowly. “Are you sure—” 

“TI know it from one whom I would be- 
lieve before all the world.” 

“TI should have to have time to consider 
this,” began Ayling. 

“No, sir—you needn’t spend a moment 
in thinking about it; but if you care to come 
with me, I’m going over to Major Dymon 
to tell him what I think of him.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that!” 

“TI shall do it, Mr. Ayling. I’ve been 
cautious and pussy-footing and gullibly pru- 
dent long enough. I’ve got the bit between 
my teeth now. I’m going to tell Major 
Dymon that I know he’s a mean swindler. 








A PICTURE OF INNOCENCE 


There are decent people in this town, and 
there are a bunch of squealers and petty 
thieves, and by thunder, I’m going to line 
them all up and tell them just where they 
stand!” 

“T beg you—” urged the careful lawyer. 

Gasping out a hundred reasons why it 
was not the thing to do, he paced beside 
the striding young man, out into the street— 
where a cheer greeted Ernie from the crowd 
that had gathered—across the common, and 
straight up the front walk of Major Dymon’s 
house. 

Before Ernie and the lawyer reached the 
foot of the steps they saw the door of the 
house swing open, and a_ white-faced, 
bulging-eyed figure emerged, closely followed 
by another figure, smaller, but similarly 


affected. It was Major Dymon and his son 
Elbert. 

“T’ve been robbed! Robbed! Every- 
thing! Everything!” wailed the major. 


“ My safe broken! Everything gone! Help!” 
“ Here, here, Dymon!” shouted Ayling, 
seizing the frantic man and restraining him. 
“ What’s gone? What have you lost?” 
“More than twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars!” bawled the major. “ Bonds, money, 
everything! While I was away. I just got 
home from the Four Corners. Elbert and I 
stayed there last night. I ought to have 
deposited the money. I was going to do it 


to-day. Gone! Robbed!” 
Suddenly, for the first time in months, 
Ernie Gledhill burst out laughing. He 


opened his mouth wide, threw back his head, 
and let out a roar that caused Ayling to look 
at him with suspicien as to his sanity. Then 
he grasped Ayling by the arm and cried 
gleefully: 

“T needn’t say what I came to say, Mr. 


Ayling. This is rich enough as.it is. Some 
one has cleaned him out! Ho, ho! That 
was the money he got from me! Come on! 


You had better tell your troubles to the 
police, major.” 

It was a fact—the major had been robbed 
during the night. And the Swell Dresser, 
when he was able to talk at all, opened up 
and told Logan how it happened. The two 
swindlers had brought Erie Phil, a notorious 
yeggman, along with them, to clean up in 
case their blackmailing scheme fell through. 
The loquacious Elbert Dymon had told the 
Swell Dresser, in great confidence, about the 
land deal, and that was enough. Erie Phil 
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had taken a chance that the stuff might be 
in the major’s house—and he had found it. 

“By this time,” remarked the Swell 
Dresser, “he ought to be some miles down 
the pike.” Then he laid a trembling hand 
on Logan’s arm and blubbered: “ Don’t 
forget I told you, Logan! Tell the judge I 
told you, won’t you please?” 

“A squealer to the last!” remarked the 
detective, when he told Ernie. ‘“ Now what 
do you think about your ‘honor among 
thieves,’ Gledhill?” 

“You make me blush,” was the reply. 
“Please don’t mention it again. But what 
I can’t get through my head,” Ernie added 
after a pause, “is why the Swell Dresser 
didn’t blab ou Slim that night at the hotel, 
when Slim hit him with the bottle.” 

The detective laughed. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “ That’s easy. The 
Swell Dresser knew he’d be detained as a 
witness, and he had good reasons for not 
wanting to go into a country court.” 

“ Well, I confess I never once thought of 
that,” said Ernie simply. “I guess I must 
have been just what they called me—a 
picture of innocence!” 


XV 


JuNeE came, and with June the roses; and 
of all the roses in Compton Center there 
were no roses like the crimson ones that 
climbed all over the latticed porch of the 
Ramsdell home. One evening, just after six 
o’clock, a silver-haired woman stood in that 
doorway, and with glistening eyes watched 
the approach of a young man who came with 
buoyant step up the street. He saw her and 
cried, as he always did nowadays: 

“ Mother!” 

When he came up to her, she put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him tenderly on 
the forehead. 

“ Where’s Eleanor?” he asked. 

“ She'll be right down. She’s—sh! Put 
your head down while I whisper—she’s going 
to put on that new pink dress.” 

“ Great!” said Ernie Gledhill. 

It was Ernie—yes, Ernie, unafraid, clear- 
eyed, full of both business and love, master 
of his affairs, rid of the notion that ail 
Compton people were squealers, because he 
had found out that they were not. 

It was June. It was the month to get a 
diamond ring—but he didn’t get one. It was 
the month to go down before that glorious, 
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stout-hearted girl and tell her that he wanted 
her to be his wife—but he didn’t do it. It 
was the month for rice, and old shoes, fol- 
lowing a quiet ceremony in the little church 
with the plain white spire—but he did not 
look forward to any such ceremony. 

No. The reason why these things didn’t 
happen was that Eleanor already had the 
ring, Ernie Gledhill had already asked her 
to be his wife, and the ceremony had already 
been performed. They had not been foolish 
enough to wait for June—March had been 
good enough—and they were infinitely 
happy. 

This evening she came to him in that 
simple pink dress, with a never-fading love 
brimming in her eyes, and she threw her 
arms around him and said: 

“ How has everything been to-day, dear?” 

He held her off at arm’s length and then 
drew her to him, held her off again, and 
replied: 

“ Better than ever before, sweetheart, and 
better every day than the last. Say, that’s 
a pretty dress! I—” 

He broke off suddenly as a man went past 
the gate; giving a formal nod as he went. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


It was Elbert Dymon. A humorous light 
gleamed in Ernie’s eye. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “I’ve done all my 
duties but one. I’ve never told you what 
that one is. When I saw Aunt Pheebe the 
last time she told me to be sure to wring 
Elbert Dymon’s neck. Will you please ex- 
cuse me, sweetheart, just for a moment? 
I won’t hurt him much, and I'll be right 
back!” 

Ernie seemed to be perfectly serious about 
it. He started for the gate, and had his 
hand on the latch when she caught him. 

“No!” she said sternly. 

“ But it was Aunt Pheebe’s last wish,” he 
said, grinning. 

“I countermand Aunt Pheebe’s order.” 

“Let me give it one wring—one little 
wring, dear!” 

“ Not one!” 

For half a minute Ernie looked longingly 
in the direction in which Elbert had gone. 
Then he put his hands in his pockets and 
sighed deeply. 

“Oh, well,” he said hopefully, “maybe 
he'll fall down and break it! Is supper 
ready?” 


THE END 





POSTERITY 


I WANDERED in the garden, where silence lay so deep 

That the grove which gloomed the braided path was one umbrageous sleep; 
The shallop of the moon clove the thin-trailed clouds on high, 

Then in the east the morning blush came creeping up the sky; 

A half-awakened bee hummed, and clumsily he flew 

Against the bosom of a rose and drained its cup of dew. 

I angered at the creature which showed the rose no ruth; 

‘Twas thus the clinging bee of time had drained my cup of youth. 


I wandered in the garden when the great town clock boomed noon, 
And the splendor of the midday sun had quenched the hornéd moon. 
The rose drooped like a red heart pulsating with the heat; 

A sudden wind reached out a hand and flung it at my feet. 

Thus had the wind of time blown, and thus my youth lay dead, 

And who can call the rose back when its bloom is fled? 


I wandered in the garden when solemn twilight came, 

And sunset touched the window-panes with crimson bursts of flame. 
I'd sought among the sages to find the reason why 

Men love and hate and laugh and weep—then lay them down to die; 
Is youth a passing dewdrop? Is age an empty cup? 

And are we only filled with life for death to drink us up? 

In robes of meditation an aimless way I trod— 

What brought me to the rose again, or was it chance or God? 
"Twas then I saw the wonder that touched the seer with dread, 

For there upon the barren bush a new bud reared its head! 
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